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sgue  says  tolerance  is  key  to  essential  repackaging  of  Tories 

New  leader,  old  party? 


Caring 
values 
‘not  a 
bolt-on 
extra’ 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


WILLIAM 
HAGUE 
yester- 
day 

repack- 
aged his 
party  as 

compassionate,  tolerant  and 
principled  while  reassuring 
traditionalists  within  the 
ranks  that  the  new  C-onserva- 
tivism  will  not  discard  core 
values  of  free  enterprise,  self- 
reliance  and  the  nation  state. 

In  his  first  speech  as  leader 
since, ;he  succeeded  John 
Afcgor  in  July.  Mr  Hague 
moved  to  regain  some  of  the 
moral  high  ground  which 
TOuy  Blair  has  made  his  own 
He  also  launched  a sustained 
assault  on  New  Labour  as 
slick  and  cynical  government 
. which  would  quickly  move 
from  public  admiration  to  dis 
illusion  and  then  contempt. 

“We  have  no  intention  of 
.stooping  to  a new  politics 
■Without  conscience-  Let  them 
stoop  — we  will  conquer."  he 
told  5,000  Tory  activists  in 
. Blackpool's  Winter  Gardens. 

. "Conservatives  care  about 
right  and  wrong,  l care  about 
right  and  wrong.  And  I be- 
lieve that  only  a party  that  is 
able  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong  and  is  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  for  what  it 
. believes  — and  looks  to  the 
long-term  future  of  the 
country,  not  its  own  short- 
term  interest  — is  able  to 
offer  Britain  that  strong  and 
principled  government.” 

John  Prescott,  the  deputy 
prime  minister,  said  the  con- 
ference had  proved  that  the 
' Hague  team  "want  to  bury 
Thatcherism,  but  have  abso- 
lutely no  idea  what  to  put  in 
its  place”. 

The  new  Tory  leadership  is 
waiting  to  see  how  radical  the 
Blair  government  is  before 
reshaping  its  own  policies, 
and  yesterday's  address  gave 
little  away.  Mr  Hague  clung 
to  the  “not  in  the  foreseeable 
future”  formula  for  opposing 
British  membership  of  the 
European  single  currency. 

His  one  significant  utter- 
ance was  his  apology  to  the 
conference  for  the  disastrous 


&H#’ 
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Thatcher/Major  decision  to 
enter  the  exchange  rate  mech- 
anism in  1990  — "a  great  mis- 
take. rm  sorry  we  did  it  We 
should  have  the  courage  and 
confidence  to  say  so”  — 
which  triggered  the  collapse 
both  of  sterling  and  the  gov- 
ernment's credibility. 

Mr  Hague’s  hour-long 
speech  was  less  explicit  and 
wide-ranging  than  one  given 
by  former  cabinet  minister 
Michael  Portillo  earlier  this 
week,  which  signalled  a dra- 
matic shift  in  Tory  rhetoric 
away  from  the  hard-nosed 
economic  approach  of  the 
1980s  towards  a 1990s-styie 
social  concern. 

But,  the  party  leader  said, 
the  Tories  had  now  shown 
their  “understanding  and  tol- 
erance of  people  making  their 
own  decisions  about  how  to 
lead  their  lives”  — a coded 
acknowledgement  that  div- 
orce. single  parenthood  and 
gay  relationships  are  a fact  of 
modern  life. 

The  speech  was  heavily 
qualified-  “Self-reliance  does 
not  just  mean  relying  on  one- 
self alone,  it  also  means  being 
able  to  rely  on  a family.  I per- 
sonally believe  that  it  is  best 
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for  children  to  be  brought  up 
in  a traditional  family.  That 
means  their  mother  and 
father  in  their  home,”  said 
Mr  Hague  whose  fianebe, 
Ffion  Jenkins,  later  joined 
him  for  the  closing  rituals. 

The  conference  listened  in- 
tently to  their  young  leader's 
much-trailed  passages  about 


compassion  — “not  a bolt-on 
extra  to  Conservatism,  it's  at 
its  very  core”  — but  did  not 
applaud  as  he  invoked  the 
courage  of  the  disabled. 

Mr  Hague’s  attacks  on  tra- 
ditional hot-button  issues  — 
European  federalism.  Labour 
weakness  on  defence  and  mu- 
nicipal sleaze  and  the  integ- 


rity of  the  United  Kingdom  — 
fared  much  better.  The  con- 
ference cheered  his  welcome 
to  hlack  and  Asian  Britons  in 
the  new  Tory  party. 

At  the  end  of  the  speech,  al- 
most 20  years  to  the  day  after 
his  precocious  teenage  debut 
in  the  same  hall,  Mr  Hague 
was  rewarded  with  flag-wav- 
ing applause  that  was  pro- 
longed but  not  euphoric.  His 
fluent  and  humorous  delivery 
of  good  jokes  — at  his  own 
and  Lady  Thatcher’s  expense 
as  well  as  Labour’s  — left  him 
looking  very  much  in  control. 

Mr  Hague  also  evoked  his 
Yorkshire  childhood  in  foe 
Labour  stronghold  around 
Rotherham  to  establish  his 
meritocratic  credentials  as  a 
Tory  leader  with  archetypal 
roots  in  small  business  and 
modest  prosperity. 

As  he  admitted  this  week, 
Mr  Hague  knows  he  has  a 
mountain  to  climb  to  over- 
turn Labour’s  179-seat  Com- 
mons majority.  Next  May’s 
local  government  elections 
will  be  the  first  test  of  the 
Hague  repackaging  and  yes- 
terday he  hammered 
Labour’s  big-city  record  as 
“rotten  to  the  core  ...  At  best 


Labour  in  local  government  is 
about  failing  schools,  poor 
services,  littered  streets  and 
high  taxes.  At  worst  it  Is 
about  cronyism,  corruption, 
and  abuse  of  power.” 

The  theme  re-emerged 
when  he  accused  ministers  of 
short-termism  dominated  by 
opinion  polls  and  headlines. 
“Labour  have  lost  their  moral 
compass.” 

There  was  noticeably  little 
in  his  speech  about  past  Tory 
achievements.  The  emphasis 
was  on  foe  future  agenda:  an 
open  society  espousing  free 
trade,  low  taxes  and  high  em- 
ployment; defence  of  the 
nation  state  and  sterling;  gen- 
uine reform  of  the  welfare 
state. 

"Our  beliefs  and  values 
matter  more  now  than  ever. 
Let’s  not  be  caught  polishing 
our  medals  from  battles  we've 
fought  and  won,  just  when  we 
should  be  sharpening  our 
swords  for  the  fight  yet  to 
come,”  he  said.  Earlier,  he 
warned  Labour  that  on  its  pri- 
orities, welfare  reform  and 
“education,  education,  educa- 
tion” ministers  would  be 
judged  not  on  words  but  on 
“deeds,  deeds,  deeds”. 
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Unspun  hero  sings  the  politics  of  perception 
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1 M ftLLIAM  HAGUE 

I fLfcame  on,  in  Jus 
' If  If  first  shot  at  the 
w V party  conference, 
s a unique  commodity:  the 
ttOspun  politician.  He  obvi- 
ously Qualifies  for  homespun. 

. with  the  Yorkshire  voice  he 
jfays  for  aB  it's  worth.  But 


the  unspun  part  is  what 
counts,  the  ultimate  in  spin, 
the  holy  grail  in  this  age 
when  politics  is  entirely 
about  perception-  The  sur- 
prising perception  Mr  Hague 
created  was  that  Tony  Blair, 
whose  every  word  is  ultra- 
spun,  may  be  a man  who  tries 
too  hard. 

Mr  Hague  didn’t  seem  to  be 
trying  hard  at  all-  Hes  the 
first  natural  orator  the  Tones 
have  had  for  50  years.  Speak- 
ing seems  to  come  easily  to 
him.  He  can  hear  what  it 
sounds  like,  so  he  gefs  tbe 
cadence  and  the  tuning  righ«- 
Where  Thatcher  was  stilted 

and  over-rehearsed,  and 

Major,  like  Ted  Healk  had  a 
tinear,  Hague  looked  like  he 


was  enjoying  himself,  rolling 
out  a speech  not  entirely 
made  of  cliches. 

With  expectations  low,  he 
could  hardly  £aIL  For  a new 
leader,  no  starting  place  is  so 
attractive  as  the  bottom,  and 
Mr  Hague  began  below  any 

Tory  leader  in  history.  But  he 
turned  this  to  advantage.  He 
is.  as  the  hooligan  said,  a poli- 
tician only  lately  sprung  to 
birth.  He’s  been  eight  years  in 
the  Commons,  but  made  no 
marls  there.  He  was  a cabinet 
minister,  but  ran  a principali- 
ty that  didn’t  count  As  leader 
there’s  something  appari- 
tional  about  him,  coming  out 
of  nowhere;  and  It  helps. 

Among  those  who  help  him 
are  his  colleagues,  looking  so 


horribly  familiar.  Every  time 
the  camera  panned  to  the 
shadow  cabinet  bench,  watch- 
ing their  young  colleague 
move  ahead  of  them,  what  ap- 
peared were  not  extinct  volca- 
noes but  flecks  of  desiccated 
lava.  Of  this  crowd,  Mr  Hague 
was  the  only  man  who  was 
even  half  plausible,  and  he 
now  wove  his  life  skilfully 
round  the  perceptions  of  the 
moment 

His  comprehensive  school- 
ing made  him  what  he  is,  he 
said  with  clagfilegR  vanity,  ffjg 
rearing  in  Rotherham  told 
him  all  he  needed  to  know 
about  Old  Labour.  His  time  at 
business  school  in  France 
made  him  both  international- 
ist yet  also,  of  course,  nation- 


alist His  service  as  minister 
for  the  disabled  set  the  violins 
playing  tributes  to  his  hu- 
manity. It  hung  together  in 
one  unchanging  whole,  from 
cradle  to  foreseeable  future. 

AIL  this  had  a message, 
which  was  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  made-up  Mr  Blair. 
The  unspun  Mr  Hague 
against  the  contrivances  of 
the  one-time  CND-totlng,  anti- 
European,  public  schoolboy. 
The  conversion  experience  is 
Labour's  presentational  weak 
point,  and  the  leader  dug  into 
It  with  effect  He  touched  all 
the  usual  neuralgic  points: 
nation,  enterprise,  freedom, 
though  nothing  about  law  and 
order  — amazingly.  In  that 
sense,  he  was  very  Old  Tory. 


He  is,  indeed.  Old,  and  proved 
it  by  the  unawestruck  way  in 
which  a thirty-something 
could  talk  to  the  party  whose 
average  age  is  64. 

The  speech,  then,  succeeded 
with  its  first  audience.  Unlike 
Mr  Blair,  it  was  the  party,  not 
the  country,  he  addressed. 
Though  his  aim  of  l million 
members  by  2000  Is  regarded 
by  all  the  machine-men  as 
aspirational  dap-trap,  if  s a 
way  of  saying  death  is  not  Im- 
minent Hitting  at  Labour’s 
rotten  boroughs,  which  again 
he  could  connect  to  his  own 
life,  gave  them  an  interim  am- 
bition with  which  to  survive 
the  Blair  ascendancy 
Unspun,  however,  the 
tom  to  page  3,  column  1 
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Eariy  measure  to  incorporate  European  Convention  into  British  Jaw 


Nobel  honours  Diana 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  October  11 1997— 

□ PM  promises  more  devojutiqn 


Blair  fast-tracks  bi 
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Martin  Walker  and  Stephen 
Bates  in  Strasfaowg 

RITAJK  Win  catch 
ap  with  its  Euro- 
pean partners  by 
submitting  a bin  of 
rights  to  Parlia- 
i meat  next  month,  finally  in- 
corporating the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights 
into  British  law.  Tony  Blair 
promised  the  European  Coun- 
cil summit  tn  Strasbourg 
yesterday. 

A white  paper  will  be  Intro- 
duced within  two  weeks  and  a 
draft  bill  shortly  afterwards 
— a fast-track  procedure  de- 


signed to  give  British  sub- 
jects the  right  to  sue  before 
British  courts  and  under  Brit- 
ish law  for  the  rights  which 
have  hitherto  required  appli- 
cation tn  the  European  Court. 

A first  step  on  the  still- 
uncharted  road  to  a written 
constitution,  incorporating 
the  European  Convention 
into  a British  bill  of  rights, 
was  one  of  Labour's  election 
pledges.  Yesterday  Mr  Blair 
glen  reaffirmed  his  commit- 
i ment  to  a freedom  of  InfOrma- 
j don.  act  and.  without  setting 
any  timetable,  implied  that 
! even  more  devolution  was  to 
1 come. 

“Incorporation,  I have  to 


confess,  is  a case  of  Britain 
catching  up  with  its  Euro- 
pean partners,”  Mr  Blair  told 
the  summit  of  40  European 
leaders  and  brads  of  state. 
“But  I hope  we  can  also  lead 
the  way  with  the  decentralisa- 
tion and  devolution  of  power 
across  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  well  as  a freedom  of  infor- 
mation act 

“I  believe  that  by  bringing 
decision-making  closer  to  die 
people,  we  will  be  better  able 
to  protect  their  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms.  As  we 
devolve  power  and  protect 
people's  rights,  we  also  help 
them  develop  their  sense  of 
citizenship  and  meet  tire  res- 


ponsibilities that  accompany 
those  rights.  ” 

But,  concerned  For  the  pre- 
rogative of  Parliament,  Brit- 
ain will  not  incorporate  into 
law  the  European  protocol 
banning  the  death  penalty, 
leaving  that  controversial 

issue  for  the  usual  free  vote  in 

Parliament  Downing  Street 
officials  insisted  yesterday 
that  there  was  in  reality  no 
death  penalty  in  Britain, 
with  “zero  chsuace”  that-  the 
remaining  capital  crimes  on 
the  statute  book,  from  arson 

in  the  royal  dockyards  to  trea- 
son, would  be  enforced.  But 
the  sovereignty  of  Parliament 
would  be  upheld. 


Parliamentary  sovereignty 
will  be  a crucial  issue  for  the 
bill,  with  nagging  questions 
over  the  new  powers  of  Brit- 
ish judges  to  declare  British 
laws  unconstitutional  If  they 
offend  the  European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights,  The 
plan  is  to  finesse  the  contro- 
versy, by  having  Parliament 
enact  the  convention  into 
British  law,  which  British 
judges  would  than  -apply  . 

“I  want  British  judges  to 
make  their  own  distinctive 
contribution  to  the-  develop- 
ment of  human  rights  in 
Europe,"  Mr  Blair  said.  But 
tbey  already  have.  A British 
judge  sits  on  the  European 


conit,  ruling  on  a convefiggff**; 

which,  .was  initially  pnmflWftM? 

by  the  Labour  governments* 
Clement  Attlee. in  1949. . 

establishment  of  a new  sic^df  ! 
court  of  human  rights,  ffe-1 
powers  stretching  halfway  - 
round  the  world,  now^-thet-^- 
Russia  has  pledged  ItseiffJxr-  . , 
the  convention,  although  no^y 
genuinely  enough  for  Russian 
human  rights  campaigners^ 
The  court  will  xeraain . cbh/L; 
stantly  in  session,  to  clear  a* 
backlog  which  has  litigants  f ~ 
waiting  years  for  a hearing. ' . v 
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Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  Jody  Williams  Photograph:  alan  Solomon 


Peace  prize  for  anti-mine  action  This  is  the  BBC  — official 


Harry  Joyce  tn  Oslo 
and  Ian  Blade  In  London 

Efforts  to  rid  the 
world  of  anti-personnel 
mines  received  recogni- 
tion yesterday  with  the  award 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
the  International  Committee 
to  Ban  Landmines  (ICBL)  and 
its  American  co-ordinator 
Jody  Williams. 

But  amid  jubilation  about 
the  £625,000  prize,  praise  for 
the  role  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales  and  a promise  by  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  that  Russia 
would  work  for  a global  ban, 
the  United  States  insisted  it 
would  not  join  more  than  90 
other  countries  in  signing  the 
Oslo  treaty  banning  the  use, 
stockpiling,  production  and 
transfer  of  anti-personnel 
landmines. 

“We  always  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  awarding  the  prize.” 


said  Francis  Sejersted,  chair- 
man of  the  Norwegian  Nobel 
Committee.  "We  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  this  year’s  award 
will  contribute  to  several 
countries,  especially  the  ma- 
jors. signing  the  treaty.” 

More  90  countries  now  back 
the  treaty,  banning  the.  use,  of 
landmines.  International 
reaction  to  the  Nobel  award 
was  Immediate  — from  land- 
mine victims  in  Angola  to  Mr 
Yeltsin,  who  declared  at  the 
Council  of  Europe  meeting  in 
Strasbourg  that  Moscow 
would  reverse  its  former 
stance  and  accede  to  the  ban. 

‘I've  been  shrieking  in  the 
office,  jumping  for  joy,”  said 
i Denise  Coghlan,  co-ordinator 
of  the  anti-landmine  cam- 
paign in  Cambodia. 

Kofi  Annan,  the  United 
Nations  secretary-general, 
called  the  prize  "a  victory  for 
every  child  and  mother  and 
all  vulnerable  societies.” 


Ms  wniiams.  who  launched 
the  ICBL  in  1992,  criticised 
the  US  refusal  to  drop  its  in- 
sistence on  using  mines  on 
the  Korean  peninsula.  Tve 
repeatedly  said  that  BUI  Clin- 
ton is  neither  a leader  nor  a 
statesman  and  I'll  say  it 
again,"  she  said. 

The  president's  spokesman, 
Mike  McCurry,  said  Mr  Clin- 
ton was  “absolutely  rock- 
9olid  confident  that  he’s  got 
the  right  approach.” 

Ms  Williams  paid  tribute  to 
the  work  of  Princess  Diana, 
whose  visits  to  Angola  and 
Bosnia  shortly  before  her 
death  did  much  to  galvanise 
the  campaign 

“The  princess  with  her 
very  high  profile  gave  a face 
to  the  victim.”  she  told  the 
BBC.  "She  made  people  in  the 
streets  understand  the  impact 
of  this  weapon  on  the  poor 
and  helpless  of  this  world.” 
Kensington  Palace  said  the 


Spencer  family  was  “de- 
lighted” about  file  award. 

•"The  indiscriminate  injury 
and  human  suffering  caused 
by  anti-personnel  landmines 
was  a cause  that  the  Princess 
particularly  embraced  and 
she  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue her  work  to  heighten 
global  awareness  of  this 
issue,”  a statement  said. 

The  Norwegian  Nobel  com- 
; mittee  enjoys  thumbing  its 
nose  at  the  superpowers,  an- 
noying China  by  awarding 
the  prize  to  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  Soviet  Union  by  hon- 
ouring the  dissident  Andrei 
Sakharov.  US  diplomats  have 
accused  the  committee  of  left- 
wing  leanings. 

The  ICBL  says  there  are  np 
to  110  million  active  mines  ] 
now  deployed  in  more  than  60 
countries,  and  at  least  250.000  | 
people  disabled  by  mines.  | 
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Review 


Anne  Karpf 

7S  Years  of  the  BBC 

Audio  cassette  and  CD 

- IFTHERE  is  no  denying  it 
I the  BBC  has  gone  anni- 
I versary  crazy.  Just  when 
yon  thought  there  were  no 
more  nonagenarian  compos- 
ers or  writers  left  to  honour, 
and  after  the  BBC  has  toasted 
the  50th  birthdays  of  both 

Woman’s  Hour  and  Radio  3, 
followed  by  Radio  I’s  30th  an- 
niversary, here  comes  the  big- 
gie — the  BBC's  75th.  Included 
in  the  festivities  is  the  release 
of 75  Years  of  the  BBC,  a com- 
pilation of  landmark 
broadcasts. 

What  is  Immediately  appar- 
ent is  ho  w much  of  the  20th 


century  has  been  experi- 
enced,  and  mediated,  through 
radio.  The  BBC  played  a criti- 
cal role  in  presenting  the  mon- 
archy, from  the  moment  of 
George  Vs  first  broadcast, 
opening  the  Wembley  Empire 
exhibition  in  1924:  traffic 
stopped  in  Oxford  Street  and 
crowds  listened  on  loud- 
speakers, in  what  must  have 
been  the  first  occasion  most  of 
his  subjects  had  heard  his 
voice. 

The  clips  reveal  abundant 
eloquence — the  James  Cam- 
eron and  Richard  Dimbleby 
war  reports,  Brian  Hanra- 
han's  memorable ‘T  counted 
them  all  out  and  I counted 
them  all  back” — as  wdl  as 
evidence  of  radio's  power  to 
move.  1 surely  must  have 
heard  Listen  With  Mother's 
opening  theme  since  I listened 
with  my  mother,  but  its  simple 
xylophone-like  sequence  of 
notes  still  surprised  me  to 


tears,  a potent  microdot  of 
i childhood. 

The  tapes  include  chuckle 
, stufftoo.forsuchretrospee- 
tives  permit  os  to  titter  over 
the  absurdities  of  the  past  and 
i revel  in  our  own  modernity. 

; So  the  first  running  commen- 
tary of  a sporting  event,  a 
Twickenham  rugby  match  in 
1927.  is  a hilariously  staccato 
accompaniment,  as  if  entirely 
fazed  by  the  speed  of  the  game 
compared  wtth  the  sluggish- 
ness or  the  human  voice.  : - 

And  yet  alongside  an  this 
the  compilation  perpetuates 
an  essentially  official  view  of 
the  BBC.  as  in  the  section  on 
the  General  Strike  extolling 
the  corporation's  indepen-  ■ 
dence  and  even-handed  ap-  - 
proach  daring  the  conflict 
This  is  little  more  than 
propaganda. 

StmDariy,  why  does  the  com- 
pilation devote  nearly  an  entire 
side  of  one  cassette  to  the  war 


but  include  almost  nothing 
from  the  1970s?  Certainly-  ' 

FTMA,  the  Radio  Doctor  amf  . 
the  wartime  news  reports 
played  a major  role  in  turning 
the  BBC  into  a national  institu- 
tion, but  the  BBC’s  war  also 
helped  mythologise  it  as  a kind 
of  National  Health  Service  of 
the  air.  whereas  in  the  1970s  tt 
seemed  mired  in  antiquated 
values  and  anachronistic 
styles.  The  choice  of  clips  in 
these  tapes  is  disconcertingly 

similar  to  that  on  the  double  . 
record  commemorating  the 

BBC's  50th  anniversary. 

Of  course,  a couple  afeas- 
settes  cannot  cover  everything- 
The  BBC  cannot  help  it.  either.- 
ifso  many  oftts  anniversaries  ■* 
happen  in  dose  succession.  But 
the  boundless  zest  with  which  . 
it  is  marking  them  does  make 
one  wonder.  Js  the  BBC  trum- 
peting its  radio  past  precisely 
because  its  radio  fliture  is  so 
uncertain? 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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European  weather  outlook 


Western  Sweden  and  southern  Rnland  wfl  bo  very 
windy  with  rain  or  heavy  showers.  However,  western 
and  northern  Scandinavia  wil  be  largely  settled  and 
Ay.  Denmaric  wil  have  a mix  of  sunshine  and  occa- 
sional showers.  Highs  from  2-4C  In  the  north  and  up 
to  9-T2C  In  southern  areas. 

Comtrfes,  Germany,  Antria, 
.Hwltwri«inli 


The  Low  Countries  w 31  start  mostly  tky.  but  It  wQ 
become  windy  and  ml  War.  Northern  Germany  ivi 
be  cool  wtth  some  showers.  Southern  Germany, 
Swtearfand  and  Austria  w»B  be  mostly  dry  with  army 
speOs.  Highs  12-14C  In  northern  areas,  up  to  15-T8C  in 
the  Alpine  countries. 

Ranee: 


Ncrtham  and  western  France  wB  be  wat  and  windy. 
Central  and  eastern  areas  w*  start  dry,  but  rain  wS 
move  In  later.  Southern  parts  will  be  fme,  very  warm 
and  mostly  sunny.  Highs  15-ttC  In  the  north.  V-22C 
ki  central  seas,  up  to  29C  along  the  Medtorranean 
coast 

end  Portugal: 


The  northern  coast  and  mountains  wfll  bo  wsdfled 
with  showera,  but  southern  aress  wil  be  mostly  sunny 
and  vwy  warm.  Hghs,  22-24C  ki  the  north.  Z5-Z7C  In 
most  areas,  but  up  to  30C  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

Italy! 


Some  thundery  showers  are  possible  along  the 
Aikiaifc  coast,  but  most  areas  wg  remain  dv  with 
broken  doud  and  sunny  spelts.  Highs  21-23C  in  the 
north,  24-26C  eisawhere. 

Greece! 


Eastern  Greece  wil  be  dry  with  reasonable  sunny 
spete.  However,  western  areas  wU  be  doud  lor  with 
the  chance  of  a shower.  Htate  23-2SC. 
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‘If  six  men 
think  it’s 
a good  idea 
to  have  sex 
with  one 
woman,  they 
run  the  risk 
of  being 
accused  of 
rape.  I think 
they  have 

brought  this 
prosecution  on 
themselves’ 

Judge  Julian  Hall 
(above) 
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The  military  college  in  Shrivenham,  Oxfordshire,  where  (from  top)  Tan  Barlow,  Darren  Bartlett,  Philip  Bates,  Nicholas  Oettinger,  Andrew  Stout  and  Matthew  Tupier  are  serving 

Six  walk  free  but  army  stands  accused 


M 


As  a gang  rape  trial  collapses, 
Sarah  Boseley  reports  that 
a broader  case  remains  to  be 
answered  by  the  nation’s  military 


SIX  army  officers  al- 
leged to  have  gang- 
raped  a 23-year -old 
woman  walked  free 
from  court  yester- 
day after  the  judge  halted 
their  trial,  declaring  that 
there  was  not  enough  consis- 
tent evidence  to  convict  them. 

Judge  Julian  Hall  in- 
structed the  jury  at  Oxford  1 
crown  court  to  return  not  i 
guilty  verdicts  on  the  men, 
who  had  denied  raping  the 
woman,  a student,  in  a bed- 
room of  the  Royal  Military 


College  of  Science  in  Shriven- 
ham, Oxfordshire,  in  May  last 
year.  Their  counsel  claimed 
the  woman  had  consented. 

The  judge  said  the  woman’s 
evidence  had  been  “riddled 
with  inconsistencies”.  Hie  de- 
fence attacks  on  her  were  not , 
“attacks  on 'her  morals  or.  on 
her  way  of  life,  they  are 
attacks  on  her  credibility  or 
reliability  as  a witness  In  this 
case”,  he  said.  "The  prosecu- 
tion have  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  many  such  inconsis- 
tencies In  her  evidence." 


But  the  judge  had  harsh 
words  fcx*  the  defendants,  who 
now  fiace  army  disciplinary 
proceedings  which  could  lead  i 
to  them  being  dismissed  the 
service.  "If  six  men  think  It’s  j 
a good  idea  to  have  sex  with 
one  woman,  they  rtm  the  risk 
of  being  accused  of  rape.  1 
think  they  have  brought  this 
prosecution  on  themselves.” 

He  said  the  six  realised 
they  had  gone  too  far  after  the 
woman  became  obviously  up- 
set The  episode  had  been  "al- 
most bound  to  end  in  tears". 

The  officers  — Captains 
Philip  Bates,  aged  26*  Darren 
Bartlett,  24,  and  Ian  Barlow, 
29,  Lieutenant  Matthew  Tup- 
ling,  24,  and  Officer  Cadets 
Nicholas  Oettinger,  20,  and 
Andrew  Stout,  20  — admitted 
having  sex  with  the  woman  at 
the  end  of  a drunken  day  but 


denied  rape  by  “joint 
enterprise”. 

Jeremy  Wright,  counsel  for 
Bates,  told  the  judge  the  case 
had  had  a profound  Impact  on 
their  lives.  "Whatever  the 
result  was  going  to  be,  their 
lives  have  been  dramatically 
affected  in  every  possible  i 
respect  Who  knows  what 
tomorrow  or  a year  tomorrow 
holds  for  any  of  these  men, 
both  in  terms  of  what  they 
can  offer  in  their  army 
careers,  their  home  lives  and 
soon?” 

The  case  has  been  damag- 
ing for  the  army,  which  has 
had  to  deal  with,  criticism 
over  several  cases  of  sexual 
misconduct  and  violence  in 
recent  years.  Army  towns 
such  as  Aldershot  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  Richmond,  North 
Yorkshire,  which  has  the  Cat- 


terick  garrison  on  its  door- 
step. are  no  strangers  to  court 
cases  involving  officers  and 
servicemen.  Critics  claim  the 
army  culture  and  the  restric- 
tions the  life  imposes  are  In  | 
part  to  blame. 

After  a 19- year -old.  soldier  I 
was  acquitted  of  raping  a 
young  woman  at  Catterick  in 
July,  his  solicitor.  Charles 
Shjrtdiffe,  said  he  thought 
the  army  offered  opportuni- 
ties to  immature  youngsters 
which  were  perilous.  “They 
live  in  a culture  of  womanis- 
ing and  drink,  and  have  too 
much  time  to  indulge  in 
both." 

Other  critics  blame  the  tes- 
tosterone culture,  in  which 
fighting  men  spend  most  of 
their  working  and  leisure 
time  together.  Women,  for 
some,  become  sex  objects  and 


there  is  little  opportunity  to 
build  up  real  relationships 
when  the  only  place  to  take  a 
woman  back  Is  to  the  room  in 
barracks. 

Yesterday  all  that  was 
forthcoming  from  the  army 
was  a terse  statement  by  a 
spokeswoman,  who  said: 
"The  army  authorities  will 
now  consider  what  action 
would  he  appropriate.  Until 
that  consideration  is  com- 
plete we  are  unable  to 
comment" 

There  was  disquiet  last 
night  among  victim  support 
groups  that  Ms  X’s  admis- 
sions of  previous  sexual  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  men 
were  central  to  the  judge’s 
dismissal  of  the  case. 

Jennifer  Temkin,  Professor 
of  Law  at  Sussex  University, 
said:  “It  does  illustrate  that 


that  sort  of  evidence  is  always 
terribly  detrimental." 

Particularly  damaging 
would  have  been  Ms  X’s  ad- 
mission that  she  had  con- 
sented to  sex  with  two  men  10 
days  before  the  alleged  rape. 
“As  soon  as  one  hears  that, 
one  knows  that  the  whole 
thing  is  going  down  the  chute 
simply  because  what’s  likely 
to  happen  is  that  the  jury  is 
going  to  take  a very  dim  view 
of  it  although  what  people 
did  in  the  past  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  alleged 
rape." 

Last  night  it  emerged  that 
Ms  X was  being  represented 
by  the  publicist  Max  Clifford. 
A spokeswoman  at  his  firm 
said  Ms  X would  speak  to 
newspapers  if  guaranteed  an- 
onymity. She  did  not  want 
money. 


V 


Sex,  drink  and  the  right  to  say ‘no’ 


No  one  escaped  unscathed  when 
fun  in  the  sun  ended  in  tears 


Sarah  Boseley 

THE  relationship  be- 
tween MS  X and  the 
young  army  officers 
started  in  fun,  sun,  too  much 
to  drink  and  mutually  eqjoy- 
ahle  sexual  antics.  But  it 
ended  in  tears  and  a charge  of 
gang-rape  from  which  no- 
body, in  the  end.  has  emerged 
unscathed.  . , j 

Ms  X,  a 23  year-old  student, 
bad  gone  on  May  26,  1996.  to 
the  village  fete  in  Watchfleld 
with  a girlfriend  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Officer  Cadet  Nicholas 
Oettinger,  aged  20,  from  the 
nearby  Royal  Military  College 
of  Science  in  Shrivenham, 
Oxfordshire,  and  joined  a 
party  of  five  men. 

They  had  a lot  of  fun  and 
even  more-  alcahoL  At  one 
point,  Ms  X and  one  of  the 
officers,  Officer  Cadet 
Andrew  Stout,  disappeared  to 
a secluded  bank  where  they 
kissed  and  fondled  until  dis- 
turbed by  a security  guard. 
Her  friend  meanwhile  had 
paired  off  with  anotbersol- 
dier.  Lieutenant  Rupert  Whit- 
ing, who  did  not  face  any 

charges.  x 

Eventually  Lieutenant 
Whiting  and  Officer  Cadet 
Oettinger  invited  the  women 
back  to  the  college,  where 


they  were  Joined  by  more  offi- 
cers. Giggling,  they  all 
jumped  into  the  sauna  — the 
men  were  naked,  the  women 
wrapped  in  towels.  But  soon 
after,  according  to  Ms  X,  the 
mood  changed. 

Her  friend  and  Lieutenant 
Whiting  left  to  have  sex  in  the 
shower.  Ms  X was  alone  with 
six  men  and  said  she  began  to 
feel  sexually  intimidated.  One 
of  them.  Lieutenant  Matthew 
Tupling.  urinated  on  the 
towel  she  was  wearing.  Ms  X 
got  out. 

“I  just  wanted  to  get  away 
from  them.  I wanted  to  go 
home,”  she  told  the  court 

The  events  that  followed 
were  generally  agreed  — toe 
dispute  centred  on  whether 
Ms  X consented  to  sex  with 
six  men  or  resisted. 

Ms  X claimed  that  Cadet 
Oettinger  took  her  to  Captain 
Philip  Bates’  room  to  dress. 
While  she  was  putting  her 
clothes  on,  she  alleged,  the 
others  burst  in.  Captain  Bates 
had  put  a pornographic  video 
on,  and  one  of  the  men  asked 
her  "Are  you  into  group 
sex?” 

She  alleged  that  Lieutenant 
Darren  Bartlett  pushed  her 
on  to  the  bed,  while  others 
pulled  her  clothes  off  and 
began  to  have  sex  with  her. 
Then,  she  claimed,  she  was 


systematically  raped,  each , 
man  taking  a torn,  egged  on 
by  the  others. 

Cadet  Stout  later  told 
police:  “I  have  seen  videos  erf  j 
group  sex  before  and  the 
women  always  seemed  to  be  i 
enjoying  it  but  she  seemed 
rather  expressionless.” 

The  officers  denied  Ms  X’s 
version  of  events. 

“It  was  all  rather  jolly 
really,”  said  Cadet  Stout  in 
toe  witness  box.  “She  wasn’t 


upset  at  alL  We  were  an  gig- 
gling.” He  claimed  she  “100 
percent  consented”  to  sex. 

He  and  Cadet  Oettinger  said 
she  had  willingly  performed 
oral  sex  on  several  of  the  men 
in  the  sauna. 

Later  the  six  officers 
clubbed  together  and  sent  Ms 


X a £20  bouquet  with  a card 
which  read:  “Sorry  about  any 
misunderstandings.  Please 
accept  apologies  from  all 
involved." 

Ms  X’s  friend,  who  said  she 
had  on  a previous  occasion 
been  invited  by  Ms  X to  join 
in  group  sex  with  some  of  the 
men,  testified  that  toe  alleged 
victim  was  “absolutely  terri- 
fied" after  the  incident  Ms  X 
was  sobbing  and  told  her  she 
had  been  raped. 

Ms  X saw  a doctor  two  days 
later  to  get  the  ‘ ’morning 
after”  pill  and  was  advised  to 
report  the  alleged  assault,  but 
did  not  do  so  for  six  months. 

The  reason,  it  was  said  in 
court  was  that  she  was  un- 
sure she  would  be  believed 
because  she  had  consented  to 
sex  with  two  of  the  officers  10 
days  earlier. 

She  met  the  men  when 
working  part-time  as  a bar- 
maid at  a golf  club  where  they 
were  regulars. 

Several  times  they  had  in- 
vited her  out  with  them,  but 
she  had  refused.  At  the  time, 
she  was  living  with  a 
boyfriend. 

Eventually  she  agreed  to  a 
night  out  with  Cadet  Oet- 
tinger. They  later  had  sex  at 
the  college  and  when  Lieu- 
tenant Whiting  turned  up,  she 
had  sex  with  him  too. 

She  left  the  next  morning, 
and  made  no  complaint  What 
happened  10  days  later,  how- 
ever, she  said  was  totally 
different 


Hague’s  politics  of  perception 


Continued  from  page  1 
speech  was  still  all  about 
positioning. 

It  was  reaching  out,  rede- 
fining. claiming  Indusivity, 

SSSWjgS.Sas 

liad  suddenly  laid  claim  to  the 
night  before.  This  was  greeted 
with  unease  in  the  hall  ft 
adds  to  the  compost  in  which 
a new  cynicism  will  surely 
start  to  grow,  in  the  wider  po- 
litical world. 

In  the  halli  the  bid  for  a car- 
ing Tory  party  did  not  get 
many  cheers.  Mr  Hague’s  dis- 
gust that  anyone  could  imag- 
ine Tories  as  anjthingotber 
than  the  essence  of  British 
caring  wasn’t  echoed  by  the 
Tories  here  present,  who 
don’t  like  homo  marriages  or 
single  mothers,  still  less  the 
prospect  of  policy  stances  ad- 


justed in  favour  of  these 
aberrations- 

It  will  be  some  time,  outside 
as  well  as  in,  before  such  re- 
positioning banishes  the  op- 
posite perception  made  mani- 
fest during  the  years  of 
power.  For  the  moment,  it 
looks  like  a change  of  image, 
not  direction,  conforming 
with  presentational  require- 
__  ■»  nm+tf  that  desires 


! to  pe  seen  as  — 

also  pro  the  unmarried,  pro 
multi-culture  but  also  pro- 
British,  pro-Europe  but  also 
pro-nation,  pro-discipline  but 
also  pro-liberty.  This,  is  spin- 
babble  of  the  worst  kind,  and 
Mr  Hague  sings  it  uaspan. 

It  is,  however,  the  pobtics 
of  perception,  whose  cardinal 
axiom  is  that  a serious  party 
these  days  most  aspire  to  oe 
all  things  to  all  men  and 


women.  The  boy  has  a prac- 
tised teacher.  The  compas- 
sion which  he  insisted  was 
“not  a bait-on  extra"  sounded 
very,  similar  to  the  other 
side’s  version  which,  though 
famously  hard-edged,  is  not 
bolted  on  either.  Or  so  they 
say.  Mr  Hague’s  critique  of 
New  Labour’s  historic  Incon- 
sistencies and  blurred  vision 
was  telling  — until  he  made 
dear  how  quickly  he  had 
learned  the  niles  erf  the  mod- 
ern game. 

If  Labour  rules  the  world, 
which  it  does,  there  are  worse 
ways  fiar- their  new  opponent 1 
to  start  the  long  road  hack. j 
Imitation  is  the  sincerest 
form  of  consensual  centrism 
which,  behind  the  carping 
and  routine  contempt  for  the 
other  side,  is  the  tone  this 
conference  season  has  set  It 


isn’t  complete.  What  Mr 
Hague  had  to  say  about 
Europe  reached  a new  depth 
of  fatuity  — “Europe  is  not  a 
nation,  and  should  not  aspire 
to  be  a nation”,  as  if  it  ever 
had  or  could  — and  Labour’s 
unschematic  bag  of  constitu- 
tional changes  wffl.  as  he 
gleefully  anticipated,  produce 
a fair  amount  of  blood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Commons. 

But  what  he  showed,  on  his 
first  time  out,  is  that  he's  an 
effortless  practitioner-  For 
the  new  apparition,  percep- 
tion is  what  it's  an  about  He 
doesn't  need  coaching  or  spin- 
ning to  find  his  way  to  the 
place  where  all  norms  are  at 
their  most  pragmatic  and  in- 
clusive. It  may  yet  be  only  a 
temporary  misfortune  that 
someone  else  got  there  before 
him. 


■■  ■■■ 
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Highly  adequate, 
definitively  not  bad 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  FOETUS  has  landed. 
William  Hague's  confer- 
ence speech  might  have 
created  something  less  than 
panting  ecstasy  t“he  didn't 
take  the  Durex  off."'  S3id  a col- 
league) but  if  was  good 

enough  to  establish  him  as 
leader  in  the  Tories’  hearts  as 
well  as  on  its  letterheads. 

Who  knows?  He  might  even 
find  a publisher  for  bis  official 
biography.  < " Hague — The 
Years  Of  Struggle’’.) 

The  speech  did  leave  one 
inysterv:  how  is  it  that  a party 
wta  ich  claims  to  be  proud.  In- 
dependent and  tree  can  rise 
adoringly  as  one  to  cheer  a 
young  man  they'd  barely 
heard  of  a year  ago,  foisted  on 
them  against  the  ir  wishes  by  a 
parliamentary  party  they 
seem  to  despise? 

Still.  Mr  Hague’s  was  a 
highly  adequate  performance, 
definitively  not  bad.  thunder- 
ously more  or  less  up  to  it 
The  effect  was  also  helped 
rather  than  hindered  by  his 
platform  voice,  which  resem- 
bles Alan  Bennett  playing  an 
old  sheep.  When  he  an- 
nounced “Conservatives  ca-a- 
a-re"  you  could  almost  see 
James  Herriot  on  a windswept 
moor,  up  to  his  elbow  in  a 
poorly  ram. 

There  were  also  elderly  rhe- 
torical tricks,  reminiscent  of  a 
school  debating  society. 

“So  doan't  tell  me  this 
country  doesn't  need  a Conser- 
vative party!  Doan’t  tell  me 
Conservative  values  have  no 
relevance  for  the  future . . ." 
he  said  aggressively,  as  if 
people  had  been  marching  up 
to  him  through  the  conference 
announcing  that  Britain  bad 
no  need  for  a Conservative 

party. 

“Ah ’11  tell  yer  summat  fer 
nowt,  young  William.  Conser- 
vative values  ’ave  noh  rele- 
vance to  the  future!  'Appen! 
Sithee!"  it  seemed  unlikely. 


Cattle  played  their  part  as 
well-  He  described  telling  a 
farmer  in  his  constituency,  at 
great  length,  how  he  had  won 
an  increase  in  the  suckler  cow 
premium,  whatever  that 
might  be.  "He  looked  at  me 
and  he  said: ' Ah' ve  just  sold  all 
my  suckler  cows’.” 

He  played  the  Yorkshire 
card  as  ifit  were  the  ace  of 
spades.  “I  was  bom  in  Rother- 
ham. Around  where  I lived 
they  thought  a Conservative 
was  something  you  spread  on 
your  toast?” 

As  a Yorkshireman  myselfl 
find  this  kind  of  blatant  Ty- 
keism  offensive,  creating  a 
stereotype  of  us  as  stupid,  la- 
conic and  rude. 

Just  as  westernised  Hong 
Kong  people  are  called  “ba- 
nanas” — yellow  on  the  out- 
side, white  in  the  middle — Mr 
Hague  is  a polenta  black  pud- 
ding: Yorkshire  (Hi  the  out- 
side, soft  southern  in  the 
centre. 

The  most  important  part  of 
the  speech  was  about  compas- 
sion. The  Tories  are  now  all 
for  it.  Indeed,  we  are  poised  to 
become  “the  most  compas- 
sionate society  in  the  world,” 
thanks  to  them. 

“Go  to  your  local  NSPCC  or 
Oxfam  or  hospital  visitors, 
and  you'll  probably  see  most 
of  your  Conservative  branch 
committee  there.”  he  said. 

Really?  Times  must  have 
changed  in  the  Tory  party. 
“How  does  a round  of  golf 
sound.  Major?” 

"No  can  do,  old  boy,  'fraid 
it’s  my  shift  on  the  ethnic  bas- 
ketware  counter  at  the  Oxfam 
shop." 

Or.  “Dear  Lady  Marshall- 
Pugh,  I do  hope  we  can  tempt 
you  to  our  bring  and  buy  sale 
on  Saturday!” 

'Tms-o-o  sorry,  but  time 
and  the  Somali  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Support  Group  wait  for 
no  man!” 

Many  of  Mr  Hague’s  jokes 
didn't  work  (What  on  earth 
does,  ‘T  don’t  look  at  the  world 
through  the  wrong  end  of  an 
Islington  drain  pipe”  mean?) 
but  many  of  them  did.  What  he 
does  communicate  is  a basic 
good  nature  and  warmth. 

John  Major  asked  us  to  love 
him  because  his  father  was  a 
small  businessmen;  Hague  by 
contrast  went  into  an  amusing 
routine  about  his  father's  soft 
drink  operation:  “Such  well- 
known  brands  as  Hague  Cola 
and  Hague  Dandelion  and 
Burdock . . This  gentle  self- 
deprecation  will  do  h im  no 
harm  in  the  future. 


‘Unknown’  poem 
is  contender  for 
nation’s  heart 


^Browning’s  cosily  fam- 
iliar sonnet  How  Do  I Love 
Thee?  emerged  handsomely 
last  night  as  the  public's 
most  cherished  love  poem, 
writes  John  Ezard. 

It  polled  twice  as  many 
votes  as  any  other  in  a 
BBC1  Top  Ten  dominated 
by  traditional  schoolroom 
favourites.  The  only  mod- 
em poem,  WH  Auden’s  Stop 
All  The  Clocks  — which 
came  third  — owed  its  place 
to  the  film  Four  Weddings 
and  A Funeral. 

But  BBC  Education, 
which  held  the  poll,  said  it 
was  "gobsmacked”  by  the 
comeback  from  obscurity 
of  a sonnet  by  a Victorian 
woman  so  forgotten  that 
her  work  has  been  dropped 
from  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
Of  Quotations.  In  a poll 
which  attracted  more  than 
4.000  people,  Alice  Meyn- 
elTs  Renouncement  took 
ninth  place  — easily  beat- 
ing poems  by  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate Ted  Hughes  and  other 


How  do  l love  thee?  Let  me 
count  the  ways. 

I love  thee  to  the  depth  and 
breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when 
feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and 
ideal  Grace. 

I love  thee  to  the  level  of 
everyday’s 

Most  Quiet  need,  by  sun 
and  candlelight. 

I love  thee  freely,  as  men 
strive  for  right: 

/ love  thee  purely,  as  they 
turn  from  Praise. 

I love  thee  with  the  passion 
pul  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with 
my  childhood’s  faith. 

I love  thee  with  a love  I 
seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints—  / 
love  thee  with  the  breath. 
Smiles,  tears  of  all  my 
life!—  and,  if  God  choose, 

/ shall  but  love  thee  better 
after  death. 

Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning 
(pictured  right) 
Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese 


popular  modern  poets. 

Meynell  (1847-1922)  was 
married  to  a fellow  poet. 
Wilfred  Meynell,  and  had 
eight  children.  She  was 
popular  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered for  Poet  Laureate 
when  Tennyson  died  in 
1892.  Bnt  Renouncement  is 
now  available  only  on  the 
Internet.  Some  poll  orga- 
nisers think  her  impas- 
sioned poem  of  failed  love 
might  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate for  a modern 
Britain,  where  40  per  cent 
of  marriages  end  in  div- 
orce, than  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning's  passionate 
declaration.  Part  of 
Renouncement  reads: 

/ must  not  think  of  thee;  and. 
tired  yet  strong, 

I shun  the  thought  that  lurks 
in  all  delight  — 

The  thought  of  thee  — and  in 
the  blue  Heaven's  height. 

And  in  the  sweetest  passion  of 
a song. . . 

But  when  night  comes  to  close 
each  difficult  day. 

When  night  gives  pause  to  the 
Ions  watch  l keep . . . 

With  the  first  dream  that 
comes  with  the  first  sleep 
I nm,  l run.  I am  gathered  to 
thy  heart 

Daisy  Goodwin,  pro- 
gramme editor,  said:  "We 
were  utterly  amazed  when 
this  poem  drew  so  many 
votes. 

“We  are  chastened  at  how 
mneb  more  literary  the 
great  British  public  is  than 
we  are.” 

The  rest  of  the  top  ten 
were:  2,  Tread  Softly.  For 
Yon  Tread  On  My  Dreams 
(WB  Yeats);  4,  My  Love  Is 
Like  A Red,  Red  Rose 
(Burns);  5,  Let  Me  Not  To 
The  Marriage  Of  True  Minds 
(Shakespeare);  6,  TO  ms  Coy 
Mistress  (Andrew  Marvell); 
7.  Shall  I Compare  Thee  To 
A Summer's  Day?  (Shake- 
speare); 8.  Remember 
(Christina  Rossetti);  10, 
When  You  Are  Old  And 
Grey  And  Fall  Of  Sleep 
(Yeats). 


Ministers  threaten  to  take  over  social  services 

Council  fails 


David  Brindle,  Social 

Services  Correspondent 


INISTERS  are 

threatening  im- 

precedented 
action  to  take 
over  social  ser- 
vices in  Sefton,  Merseyside, 
after  Inspectors  yesterday 
Issued  a damning  repeat  on 
the  local  authority’s  failure  to 
protect  vulnerable  children 
and  old  people. 

Leaders  of  the  council  have 
been  ordered  to  appear  next 
week  before  health  minister 
Paul  Boateng  to  be  carpeted 
over  the  report 
Mr  Boateng  said:  “I  do  not 
want  to  hear  excuses.  1 do 
want  to  see  an  action  plan  to 
turn  a falling  social  services 
department  around.  Rapid 
and  decisive  action  is  needed 
to  restore  confidence  in  Sef- 
ton’s  social  services." 


The  authority  last  night 
promised  to  take  “difficult 
action",  but  warned  it  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  all  needs 

iTnmtvlIgtPly 

Government  officials  left  no 
doubt  that  failure  to  respond 
satisfactorily  could  trigger  a 
Whitehall  takeover.  Health 
ministers  have  never  exer- 
cised reserve  powers  to  as- 
sume control  of  a social  ser- 
vices department,  as 
education  ministers  have  in 
effect  done  recently  in  respect 
of  schools  in  Hackney,  east 
London. 

Sir  Herbert  Laming,  chief 
of  the  Social  Services  Inspec- 
torate, said:  “Unless  there  is 
an  improvement,  the  Govern- 
ment will  consider  use  of 
these  powers  either  to  direct 
them  to  take  certain  action  or 
put  somebody  in  place  to  take 
that  action." 

Sefton,  which  includes  the 
popular  retirement  town  of 


Newmarket 
fires  put 
trainers 
on  the  alert 


Christopher  Elliott  on  fears  of  arson 
after  horses  rescued  at  leading  stud 


Racehorse  trainers 
were  warned  by 
police  yesterday  to 
step  up  security  after 
two  mysterious  fires  within 
24  hours  swept  through  parts 
of  the  Newmarket  stables  of 
Luca  r.nmani.  whose  clients 
include  Sheikh  Mohammed 
and  the  Aga  Khan. 

Eleven  horses  were  led  to 
safety  by  Mr  Cumani,  his  wife 
Sara  and  stablelads  after  the 
second  fire  broke  out  at  the 
Kremlin  Stud  in  early  yester- 
day. Three  neighbouring 
trainers  turned  out  to  help. 

No-one  was  injured  in  that 
fire  or  the  earlier  one  which 
began  at  9am  at  the  Bedford 
House  stables,  which  backs 
onto  the  Kremlin  bandy  a 
mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Forty  firemen  tackled 
each  blaze,  with  damage  esti- 
mated at  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

“My  reaction  has  been  one 
of  total  dismay  and  sadness.” 
said  Mr  Cumani.  one  of  the 
country's  most  successful  flat 
racing  trainers,  who  began 
training  at  Newmarket  21 
years  ago  and  brought  jockey 
Frankie  Dettori  to  the  UK 
“I  just  couldn’t  believe  it.  1 
got  a call  at  2.45am  saying 
there  was  a fire  in  the  bottom 
yard  (Kremlin  stud).  My  wife 
Sara  and  1 got  the  first  three 
horses  out  which  were  boxed 
under  the  loft  that  was  on 


Village  takes  DNA 
tests  to  find  killer 

Breton  men  give  saliva  samples 
in  hunt  for  Cornish  girl’s  murderer 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in 
PM—  Fooghr— , Brittany 


EN  aged  15  to  35 
queued  up  at  the  vil- 
lage hall  in  Pleine 
Foug&res  yesterday  to  give 
saliva  samples  for  DNA  tests, 
the  latest  step  to  try  to  find 
the  killer  of  Caroline 
Dickinson. 

As  the  volunteers  arrived, 
the  team  investigating  the 

murder  of  the  Cornish  teen- 
ager in  July  1996  repeated 
their  belief  that  the  man  they 
want  is  a serial  attacker  with 
local  knowledge. 

Caroline,  aged  13,  was  on  a 
school  trip  to  Britanny  when 
she  was  found  raped  and  suf- 
focated in  a dormitory  at  the 
village’s  youth  hosteL  Yester- 
day’s tests,  to  be  followed  next 
month  by  tests  for  local  men 
aged  35  to  55,  follows  a year  of 
campaigning  by  her  parents, 
John  and  Sue  Dickinson,  and 
pressure  from  the  Foreign 
Office. 

The  first  inquiry,  headed  by 
a local  magistrate,  was 
marked  by  secrecy,  a wrong- 
ful arrest  and  a lack  of  direc- 
tion. 

In  July  it  was  handed  to  a 
high-profile  judge,  Renaud 
Van  Ruymbeke. 

At  a press  conference  in  the 
village  yesterday,  his  spokes- 
man, Philippe  Drouet,  praised 
DNA  testing.  French  police 


should  adopt  “such  modem 
methods”,  he  said,  urging 
French  MPs  to  back  a bill  to 
register  sex  offenders*  genetic 
fingerprints. 

“This  is  crucial  to  these 
kinds  of  Inquiries,"  he  said. 

An  attempted  attack,  three 
hours  before  the  murder,  on  a 
teenager  from  Salford  at  a 
youth  hostel  25  miles  away, 
was  now  befog  handled  by  the 
same  team:  “We  have  solid 
evidence  to  link  the  two.” 
Men  arriving  for  teats,  which 
must  be  voluntary,  welcomed 
the  move. 

“This  should  have  been 
done  at  the  beginning,”  said 
Eric  Navet,  a hypermarket 
employee  aged  33. ' 

“There  has  been  suspicion 
in  the  village.  I have  children, 
and  I worry  the  killer  is  still 
on  the  loose.” 

In  response  to  controversy 
in  France  over  the  tests,  he 
said:  “We  are  assured  once 
the  results  are  known,  and  we 
are  cleared,  the  results  will  be 
destroyed. 

“So  what  if  they  are  not? 
Tests  should  be  obligatory  In 
a case  like  this.” 

Eric  Costantin,  a farm 
labourer  aged  26.  felt  the 
return  of  gendarmes  and  jour- 
nalists worsened  the  climate 
In  Pleine-Fougeres. 

“They  call  the  tests  volun- 
tary but  anyone  who  does  not 
turn  up  will  automatically  be 
considered  suspicious,”  he 
said  after  his  test 


Main  points 


□ Almost  200  children 
needing  help  or  protection 
had  not  been  allocated  a 
social  worker 

□ One  hundred  elderly 
people  were  blocking 
hospital  beds  because  of 
failure  to  arrange  social 
care  services 

□ Only  one  in  19 

“priority”  requests  for 
help  for  elderly  people  was 
being  met 


□ Eight  of  the  council’s  old 
people’s  homes  foiled  to-, 
meet  health  and  safety 

standards,  posing  ■ 
“unacceptable  risk  of 
serious  barm’* 

□ Costs  of  places  in  the 
comral’s  homes  were  £ 374  a 
week,  more  than  twice 
those  in  the  private  sector 

□ The  post  of  social 
services  director  had  been 
vacant  for  17  months 


Southport,  was  already  at  log- 
gerheads with  ministers  over 
the  size  of  grant  it  receives 
for  the  care  of  its  growing  el- 
derly population.  Pleading 
poverty,  foe  local  authority  is 
flouting  national  rules  on 


cash  help  for  people  in  care 
homes. 

Rariior  this  week,  the  coun- 
cil  resolved  to  deft’  a Court  of 
Appeal  ruling  and  maintain 
its  stance  cm  the  .rules  until 
there  is  a decision  on  its  bid 


to  have  the  issue  resolved  by 
the  House  of  Lords. 

- The  inspection  .report-  by  a 
joint  team  of  the  ESI  and 

Audit  Commission,  doesliule 
to  strengthen  the  council’s 
it  says  It  is  not  unoer- 
ftmded,  relative  to  other-met- 
ropolitan authorities,  and 
could  easily  find  the  money  to 

improve  services^ 

Perhaps  £3  million  could  be 
released  if  the  council 
stopped  running  Its  own  care 
homes  — - which  are  more 
than  twice  as  expensive  as 
local  private  homes—  and  as 
much  agam  could*  come  from 
contracting-out  ’ domiciliary 
services  for  people  in  their 
own  homes.  i • 

Andrew  Foster,  foe  .-com: 
mission’s  controller *_said  foe 
difference  in  cost  of  council 
pnd  private  care  hbtnes  in 

Sefton  was  “starring”.  . 

The  report  says  that  /while 

there  are  examples.  \bf  good 


practiced 
Vices,  flfie  i 
tomaerite' 
outlines-  ^ _ 
for . fiance  rx^anc 
senior  n 
councillors. 

-The.  .council . 

“hung’Vwteb 

party  in  overall  ccm 
1986!  Labour  - is  the. 
party  and.  chairs 

committees,  i*  " 

Steve  Wilds,'  __ 
ton’s  social  services  i—  — 
Xastmcmfo— Jfls  predecessor 
having  ieft  inA|tra -M  year: 
_ said  foe  report 
come  and  gave  “ay.clear 
appnrifl  for  the  way  forward”; 


TheinspectlcHi  was  part  of  a 
rolling  programme  of"  jdfctt 
reviews  of  all  s6dal  services 
departments  Tn.  England,  SiB 
in  its  early  stages:  Mrtffcster 
sahTthe  tew  atprobahflUties” 

ot^sKe." — 


fire.  Then  Jimmy  Thompson, 
head  lad  and  his  wife  Clare 
helped  us  get  the  rest  out  1 
am  also  very,  very  grateful  to 
the  other  trainers  who  turned 
out”  he  said. 

The  alarm  was  raised  at 
2.28am  after  a resident  oppo- 
site his  stud  heard  someone 
running  down  the  road 
screaming  “Ore". 

“The  potential  disaster  was 
very  great  indeed,”  said  Mr 
Cumani-  “Fire  is  never  to  be 
trifled  with,  when  you  have  an 
old  building  and  old  timbers.” 

Mr  Cumani  was  at  a Dublin 
horse  sale  when  the  first  fire, 
spotted  by  a gardener, 
started.  Mrs  Cumani,  aged  40, 
led  to  safety  four  horses  used 
for  supervising  training 

The  fires,  which  both 
started  in  lofts  and  gutted  foe 
top  floor  of  stable  blocks  at 
each  yard,  have  shaken 
people  in  Newmarket,  the 
headquarters  of  racing.  Police 
and  foe  Jockey  Club  have 
warned  trainers  to  step  up 
security. 

Police  confirmed  yesterday 
that  they  are  checking 
whether  foe  Newmarket  fires 
bad  any  finks  to  two  other 
fires  at  racing  stables  in  the 
past  13  months.. 

They  were  last  night  ques- 
tioning a 28-year-old  man 
about  the  fires. 

In  September  last  year  four 
horses  were  killed  when  fire 


Trainer  Luca  Cumani  in  the  loft  of  his  Bedford  House  stables  after  the  first  of  the  fires 


broke  out  at  stables  belonging 
to  National  Hunt  trainer  Jim 
014  near  Swindon,  Wiltshire, 
and  three  weeks  ago  Howard 
Johnson,  another  National 
Hunt  trainer,  suffered  two 
fires  within  a matter  of  days 
at  his  stables  at  Crook, 
County  Durham,  but  no 
horses  were  Injured. 

Mr  Cumani,  who  has  120 
horses  in  training,  refused  to 


speculate  on  the  cause  of  the 
fires  but  said  he  was  worried. 
He  had  received  no  threats 
nor  could  he  think  of  anyone 
with  a grudge  against  him. 

"I  thought  the  first  fire  was 
an  electrical  fault  and  foe 
second  one  could  be  a coinci- 
dence, but  we  are  talking  to 
the  police  about  our  security 
as  we  don’t  want  a third 
coincidence. 


William  Haggas,.  a neigh- 
bouring trainer  who  arrived 
early  on  the  scene  of  the 
second  fire,  said:  "We  are  all 
absolutely  rocked  by  what 
has  happened,  and  we  are 
now  being  very  vigilant  The 
worst  scenario  is  to  think  that 
it’s  someone  with  vicious’ 
intent.” 

Victor  Bahr,  who  acts  as 
caretaker  for  the  Kremlin 


PHOTOGRAPH;  BHYW  COLTON 

stud  and  has  lived  there  for  56 
years,  said  he  couldn’t 
remember  anything  similar 
happening  in  Newmarket 
since  foe  war.  “ 

“ft  must  , have  beep  ..some- 
one who  knew  their  way 
aboih  j>5=  fogy.,  had  Jq  step 
through  onepart  of  tfcflfloft  to 
another  part  of  foe.loft. 

“It’s  a long  wajfsifor  a 
stranger  in  foe  dark. ’-Up 


Big  brother  is  watching  you 


Remember  that  cnd 
march  in  the  early 
1980s?  That  speeding 
charge  that  was 
dropped?  The  time  you  and 
your  partner  had  an  Aids 
test? 

According  to  a report  on 
privacy  at  work,  all  this  infor- 
mation and  more  is  boarded 
by  employers,  often  unknown 
to  the  person  concerned.  The 
report  says  that  one  in  five 
employers  is  breaking  foe  law 
by  felling  to  register  that  they 
process  personal  data. 

The  Data  Protection  Regis- 
trar must  be  told  by  a com- 
pany or  agency  of  any  such 
processing  It  does,  and  what 
kinds  of  data  is  kept,  where  it 
is  obtained,  and  foe  people, 
firms  or  agencies  to  whom  it 
is  released  — for  example,  to 
“social,  spiritual,  welfere.  or 
advice  workers". 

“Often  people  hoard  data 
wrongly,”  said  Robin  Cbater. 
author  of  the  report  “Many 
employers  keep  intelligence 
files  on  people.  It  started  in 
the  late  1970s,  when  there  was 
a lot  of  political  ferment 
People  got  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  information,  espe- 
cially on  union  members.  At 
first  employers  needed  to 
know  who  foe  union  repre- 
sentatives were;  later  they 
kept  records  to  see  who  might 
cause  them  trouble.” 

The  report,  by  the  Euro- 
pean Union-funded  Personnel 
Policy  Research  Unit  has 
been  produced  in  advance  of 
the  Data  Protection  Bill,  due 
to  go  before  Parliament  next 
month. 

Privacy  has  become  a press- 
ing issue  as  technology  make 
it  possible  to  track  people's 
every  move.  In  marketing. 


medical,  advertising,  legal,  fi- 
nancial and  employment 
terms,  everyone  is  a walking 
database. 

Your  movements  in  shops 
and  streets  are  recorded  by 
closed-circuit  TV;  cash 
machines  record  the  date  and 


Everyone  is  a 
walking  database. 
Cash  points  record 
times  and  dates 


time  of  your  transactions; 
police  cameras  photograph 
your  car  and  your  office  secu- 
rity card  logs  your  exits  and 
entrances. 

Each  technological  im- 
provement is  followed  by  a 
scramble  to  protect  privacy. 

The  Internet  is  the  greatest 
research  tool  ever  invented, 
but  It  also  stores  information 
about  its  users. 

A subscribing  company  ran 


monitor  which  websites  its 
employees  visit  (recently  Bar- 
clays Bank  caught  and  disci- 
plined staff  downloading  por- 
nography). Most  subscribers, 
if  they  have  foe  time,  can 
read  every  email  passing 
through  foe  system. 

A worrying  trend  for  many 
people  is  credit  referencing. 
Agencies  build  up  a credit  re- 
cord on  you  that  can  be  con- 
sulted for  a fee.  “It’s  based  on 
who  you  live  with,  past  pay- 
ment records,  information 
collected  from  banks,  county 
courts  and  other  sources 
about  foe  . way  you  manage 
your  finances,"  says  John 
Woulds  at  foe  Data  Protection 
Registrar’s  office. 

“This  is  information  that 
people  quite  rightly  regard  as 
sensitive.*' 

"Smart  cards”  that  store 
large  amounts  of  information 
are  increasingly  used  as 
charge  cards  by  chains  such 
as  Sainsbmys  and  Tesco.  A 
chemists’  chain  is  reported  to 
be  planning  a card'  to  store 
the  holder’s  medical  record 
and  prescription  entitlement 

Details  of  health  and  finan- 
cial circumstances  could  be 
mixed  on  one  card.  “If  you’ve 
got  sensitive  Information 
from  foe  DSS  or  the  health 
authorities  on  a smart  card,  it 
could  be  used  for  example  to 
refuse  people  employment  or 
a driving  licence,”  says  Mr 
Woulds. 

At  present  an  employer 
may  decline  to  interview  a job 
applicant  unless  he  or  she 
produces  his  or  her  police  re- 
cord. a practice  known  as  "en- 
forced subject  access".  Every- 
one has  a right  to  see  their 
police  record,  but  some  em- 
ployers abuse  this  by  de- 


0 


mantling  copies.  Under  foe 
new  law,  this  will  be 
outlawed.  ‘ ■ J’’ 

However,  any  employer 
will  instead  be  able  to  order  a 
“criminal  conviction  certifi- 
cate” showing  “unspent"  con- 
victions, while  a company 
that;  is  registered  /foH'  data 
holding  can  also  ask  infor- 
mation on  cautions'  afad  ac- 
quittals from  a job  applicant. 

The  civil  rights  group,  lib- 
erty; says,  that  income 
instances  a person’s  criminal 
history  is  relevant  to  ah  em- 
ployer but,  where  it  Is/hot,  foe 
new  measures  go  against  the 
principles  of  - rehabilitation 
and  privacy. 

Coocem-^ver  access,  and 
privacy  has-  also  heenlxaised 
by  another 
ised-  record,  to  be 
by  the'NBS.  Tt  would  rifeed  to 
be  available'  nationally  and  to 
be  continually  updated, 
which  may  be  a highej^prior- 
ity  than  security. . 

At . present  patients  can 
view,  tewiputerisea^ifebords, 
but  not  written  ones.  ’ 

Insurance  questionnaires 
are1  inquisitive;  including 
questions  such  as:  rH^ve  you 
ever  tried  to  take  your  own 
life?  If  YES,  please  say’  when 
and  givd  details  ‘’"A’h'ffViany 
companies,  _ particularly 
banks  add  mirftin&ttonals, 
nowadays  demand  'a:  fttfl  med; 
leal  frost'  a potential  .em- 
ployee. This  usually  includes 

adrugteA. 

A recent  report  by  "32  inde- 
pendent-research body  lh  Cal- 
ifornia, Spooping  "-foe  ’Inter- 
net, suggests  that  “-foe  . only 
way  to  stay  ahead  ln  foe  in- 
formation1 age  is  tojfind  out. 
what  they  have  on  you” before 
anyone  else  does".  f!?!V 
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A girl,  aged  9,  who  has  been  mutilated  by  a landmine  is  comforted  by  her  mother  in  a field  hospital  outside  the  Cambodian  capital,  Phnom  Penh  photograph  rick  bowmer 

Focus  shifts  to  lifting  mines 


(an  Black 

Diplomatic  Eifitor 


LEADING  campaign- 
ers against  land- 
mines yesterday 
welcomed  the  award 
of  the  Nobel  peace 
prize  in  recognition  of  their 
efforts,  but  urged  all  govern- 
ments, including  the  United 
States,  to  sign  up  to  a global 
ban  — and  to  move  swiftly  to 
restrict  the  use  of  other 
deadly  weapons. 

Delighted  after  years  of 
-struggling  "against  official 
stonewalling  and  public  apa- 
thy, activists  said  the  focus 
must  now  shift  to  the  gargan- 
tuan task  of  removing  an  esti- 
mated 100  million  mines  laid 
in  more  than  60  countries. 

• But  pleasure  in  a prize  that 
many  felt  was  due  to  the 
highest  profile  campaigner  of 
all  — - the  late  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales  — was  tempered 
only  by  the  knowledge  that 
500  people  a week,  including 
many  children  in  tbe  develop- 
ing world,  are  stm  dying. 

"We  are  obviously  very 
verv  honoured,”  said  Tim 
Carstairs  of  Britain’s  Mines 
Advisory  Group,  one  of  the 
six  co-founders  of  the  Interna- 
tional Campaign  to  Ban  Land- 
mines (ICBL).  "We  would  like 
- to  dedicate  this  to  the  victims 
of  landmines  and  to  the  media 
and  the  public  worldwide.” 
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The  International  Commit- ; 
tee  of  the  Red  Cross,  another 
key  participant,  said  in  a 
statement  'The  success  of 
the  campaign  reflects  grow- 
ing commitment  on  the  part i 
of  civil  society  to  ensure  i 
respect  for  international  hu- , 
manitarian  law,  a develop- 
ment that  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  this  body  of  law." 

Paul  Eavis,  director  of 
Saferworld,  said:  “Landmines 
are  not  the  only  weapons 
which  maim,  and  kill  innocent 
civilians  across  the  world. 
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The  incredible  progress 
which  has  been  made  tack- 
ling landmines  should  en- 
courage governments  to  sup- 
port tbe  Initiatives  in  Europe, 
the  US  and  UN  to  establish 
restrictive  codes  of  conduct 
on  all  arms  sales.” 

Pressure  to  limit  or  ban  the 
use  of  ana-personnel  mines 
has  been  growing  since  the 
early  1990s  but  it  is  only  in 
the  past  two  years  that  the 
campaign  really  taken  off. 

“It’s  been  a bizarre  but 
wonderful  coalition  of  non- 


governmental organisations, 
trade  unions  and  churches 
across  the  world  ...  all  unit- 
ing and  for  the  first  time  . . . 
preaching  exactly  the  sarne 
message,  whether  in  a local 
hall  or  at  an  international 
diplomatic  convention, " one 
activist  said.  “It’s  been  a very 
simple  message  and  a very 
effective  one.  And  there's  no  . 
doubt  that  the  involvement  of 
people  like  Diana  took  it  to  a 
different  level." 

Campaign  landmarks  in- 
cluded a review  in  September 


Anti-mine 
campaigners’ 
pleasure  at 
winning  the  Nobel 
prize  is  tempered 
only  by  the  fact 
that  500  people  a 
week  are  still 
dying 


Deactivated  Moroccan 
landmines  (left)  recovered 
by  Sahara wi  fighters  are 
displayed  in  Algeria 


1995  of  the  UN’s  Inhumane 
Weapons  Convention,  con- 
trolling the  use  of  anti-per- 
sonnel mines.  The  conference 
broke  up  after  weeks  of  sterile 
debate  in  Geneva  and  foiled  to 
agree  even  basic  rules  on  use 
and  export 

Progress  picked  up  the 
following  spring  when  the 
allied  Gulf  war  commander, 
Norman  Schwarzkopf  joined 
14  other  US  generals  in  call- 
ing on  President  Clinton  to 
back  a global  ban. 

But  faced  with  little  move- 


ment in  this  cumbersome, 
multilateral  forum.  Canada 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  and 
urged  all  countries  to  move 
swiftly  towards  a total  ban  on 
the  production,  use,  stockpil- 
ing and  transfer  — the  begin- 
ning of  what  became  known 
as  the  "Ottawa  process".  It 
culminated  in  an  agreement 
by  90  countries  in  Oslo  last 
! month  which  was  bailed  as  “a 
victory  for  humanity”. 

But  it  was  still  only  a par- 
tial victory  because  the  US  — 
and  others  — refused  to  sign. 
Washington’s  rejection  of  the 
deal,  reiterated  yesterday, 
came  after  the  collapse  of  a 
last-ditch  attempt  to  accom- 
modate its  objections  — above 
all,  its  demand  for  a nine-year 
grace  period  before  the  treaty 
is  enforced,  and  an  exemption 
for  Korea  where,  the  US  mili- 
tary claims,  landmines  are  an 
essential  defence  of  the  South 
and  its  own  troops. 

China,  Cuba,  North  Korea.  | 
Iraq  and  Iran  have  also  i 
refused  to  sign,  though  yes  ter-  j 
day's  announcement  by  Boris 
Yeltsin  that  Russia  would ! 
work  towards  a ban  was  seen 
as  another  major  advance. 

An  estimated  100  million 
mines  litter  the  world.  Be- 
tween 4 million  and  6 million 
are  thought  to  have  been  laid 
in  the  Bosnian  war  alone.  For 
every  mine  cleared,  25  are 
laid,  and  total  clearance  is  al- 
most impossible. 


News  in  brief 


‘Iran’s  missiles  have 
1 56-mile  range’ 


IRAN  has  the  capability  of  building  missiles  with  a range  of  156 
miles,  the  country’s  former  president.  Hashemi  Rafsanjani, 
said  in  Tehran  yesterday. 

"Our  long-range  anti-aircraft  missile  can  reach  its  target  at  a 
distance  of  156  miles,”  he  said  in  his  Friday  prayers  sermon, 
which  was  broadcast  on  Iranian  television. 

Mr  Rafbanjanl,  who  stepped  down  as  president  in  August  and 
now  heads  the  advisory  Expediency  Council,  said  the  missiles 
showed  a significant  advance  for  Iranian  rocket  technology 
and  n?»tinna1  defence. 

“The  longest  range  that  we  could  hit  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war 

was  18  miles, "he  said,  referring  to  Iranian-made  missiles. 
During  the  1980-88  war,  Iran  hit  the  Iraqi  capital  Baghdad, 
about  94  miles  from  the  Iranian  bonier,  with  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  missiles.  — AP.  Cairo. 


Hard  left  stokes  Italy’s  crisis 

PRESIDENT  Oscar  Luigi  Scalfaro  of  Italy  began  consulting  politi- 
cal leaders  last  night  in  an  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  a new 
government  to  replace  the  centre-left  administration  of  Romano 
prodL  The  outcome  could  well  decide  whether  Italy  is  ready  for 
the  Launch  of  a single  European  currency. 

The  Prodi  government  fell  on  Thursday  after  foiling  to  win  the 
backing  of  its  former  allies  in  the  hard  left  Communist  Refounda- 
tion Party.  In  tbe  latest  dizzying  twist  to  what  ProfProdi  has 
called  the  “world's  maddest  crisis”,  Communist  Refoundation 
said  yesterday  it  was  ready  to  support  a coalition  identical  to  the 
one  It  brought  down  the  day  before. 

“We  will  propose  to  Scalfaro  that  he  should  try  for  a one-year 
government  with  a specific  programme  backed  by  the  same 
majority  that  won  the  1996  general  election,"  a spokesman  said. 

The  European  Union's  monetary  affairs  commissioner,  Yves- 

TMbault  de  Silguy,  warned  yesterday  that  the  Italians'  participa- 
tion in  a single  currency  could  no  longer  "be  taken  for 
granted".  — John  Hooper . Rome. 


Fury  at  trial  release  for  Papon 

LAWYERS  representing  plaintiffs  in  the  trial  of  Maurice  Papon 
for  crimes  against  humanity  angrily  denounced  a j udges'  decision 
yesterday  to  allow  the  former  Vichy  official  to  live  outside  prison 
during  the  10-week  assize  hearing  on  the  deportation  of 1,560 Jews 
from  wartime  Bordeaux. 

Amo  Klarsfeld.  who  represented  several  ramifies  and  an  associ- 
ation for  the  children  of  murdered  Jews,  withdrew' from  the  trial 
which  has  been  adjourned  until  Monday  while  other  prosecution 
lawyers  consider  whether  they  will  continue  to  take  part  Mr 
Klarsfeld  said  the  hearing  had  lost  all  its  meaning  as  Mr  Papon, 
aged  87,  could  not  be  sent  back  to  prison  even  if  he  was  convicted 
nnlmas  he  lost  an  eventual  appeal  hearing. 

Mr  Papon  was  freed  after  three  nights  in  custody  because  of  a 
heart  condition  which  needed  overnight  treatment.  Assize  court 
accused  usually  spend  the  entire  trial  in  jail,  but  Mr  Papon's 
surprise  release  will  be  seen  as  another  victory  for  his  defence 
counsel  who  have  successfully  delayed  attempts  to  punish  him 
for  16  years.  Prosecution  lawyers  had  agreed  with  doctors'  recom- 
mendations that  Mr  Papon,  who  was  responsible  for  Jewish 
affaire  in  Bordeaux  during  the  second  world  war,  should  be  held 
under  prison  guard  in  a hospital  ward.  — Paul  Webster.  Paris. 


Pauline  dies  out  over  Mexico 

THE  hurricane  that  destroyed  parts  of  Acapulco  and  a handful  of 
small  tourist  resort  and  mountain  villages  blew  itself  out  over 
central  Mexico  yesterday,  leaving  more  than  ill  people  dead, 
scores  missing  and  more  than  8.000  homeless,  officials  said 
yesterday. 

Hurricane  Pauline  turned  Acapulco,  a once  glitzy  resort,  and 
other  parts  or  Guerrero  state  into  a disaster  area.  Acapulco  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  storm,  hit  by  winds  erf up  to  120  mph.  torrential 
rain  and  huge  waves  that  battered  the  coast 

The  city  was  littered  with  hundreds  of  cars  and  trucks  carried 
away  byfloodwaters  and  bedraggled  local  people  struggling 
through  waist-high  waters.  "We  have  never  seen  anything  here 
on  this  scale  before."  said  the  state  governor.  Angel  Aguirre, 
echoing  officials  who  said  Pauline  was  the  worst  hurricane  to  hit 
Mexico  In  almost  10  years. 

Most  of  the  deaths  were  in  the  poor  areas  of  Acapulco,  where 
mudslides  and  flash  floods  swept  residents  away.  — A ndreu:  Don- 
nie, Mexico  City. 


Court  overturns  Front  order 

A COURT  yesterday  ordered  the  reopening  of  a cafe  closed  by  a 
National  Front  municipality  for  being  a hotbed  of  criticism 
against  its  rule  in  the  southern  French  town  of  Vjtrolles. 

Municipal  workers  closed  the  Sous-marin  (Submarine)  cafe  on 
Monday,  building  a wall  of  concrete  blocks  across  its  entrance 
after  about  4,000  people  attended  a fund-raising  concert  to  raise 
money  for  it  following  a decision  by  Catherine  M egret,  the 
National  Front  mayor,  to  stop  its  subsidies.  Tbe  court  in  nearby 
Ais-en-Provence  also  ordered  tbe  municipality  to  pay  300,000 
francs  (£32,000)  in  damages  to  the  cafe.  — Reuters.  Marseille. 


Colombia  declares  war  on  the  gunmen 


■ Jeremy  Lewnard  In  Bogota 

AMID  a wave  of  violence 
sweeping  Colombia. 
President  Ernesto 
Samper  and  his  generals  held 
: a "council  of  war”  meeting 
this  week,  and  put  the  armed 
forces  on  maximum  alert. 

More  30  police  and  sol- 
diers have  been  killed  in  the 
past  10  days  as  the  country 
prepares  for  municipal  elec- 
tions on  October  26.  A cam- 
paign of  disruption  by  left- 
wing  guerrillas  and  rightwing 
paramilitaries  in  recent 
months  has  left  30  mayors 
dead.  Nearly  1,200  candidates 
have  withdrawn  in  the  face  of 
kidnappings  and  death 
threats,  and  in  some  areas 
there  is  no  erne  left  to  vote  for. 

Mr  Samper  warned  Colom- 
bia's armed  factions  on  Tues- 


day that  they  would  not  suc- 
ceed. “We  will  defeat  them," 
he  declared.  But  many  doubt 
the  army's  capacity  to  rein  in 
the  rebels. 

Days  after  Mr  Samper  tea- 1 
tatively  proposed  peace  talks  , 
last  month,  the  military; 
launched  an  offensive  against 
guerrilla  strongholds  to  the 
south.  With  the  press  trum- 
peting their  brave  and  inci- 
sive move,  3,000  soldiers  pep- 
pered Los  Llanos  de  Yari  with 
a min  inn  rounds  of  automatic 
fire.  Tbe  only  casualties 
reported  so  for  have  been 
nine  Indians,  and  the  military 
has  been  criticised  in  con- 
gress for  bungling. 

The  armed  forces  com- 
mander, General  Manuel 
Bonett  had  a close  call  last 
week  in  an  attack  believed  to 
have  been  in  retaliation  for 
the  Yari  offensive.  The  Revo- 


lutionary Armed  Forces  of 
Colombia  (Fare)  detonated  ex- 
plosives hidden  in  discarded 
tyres  as  his  car  passed,  but 
the  general  was  not  hurt. 

The  army  has  frequently 
been  outwitted  by  the  guerril- 
las in  the  past  18  months,  and 
two  official  reports  and  nu- 
merous other  accounts  accuse 
it  of  complicity  In  paramili- 
tary atrocities. 

Richard  Velez,  a Colombian 
journalist  who  filmed  soldiers 
beating  up  peasant  demon- 
strators last  year,  left  the 
country  on  Thursday  because 
of  death  threats  he  insists 
came  from  the  army.  "Any- 
one to  Colombia  who  stands 
up  for  human  rights  Is  la- 
belled a subversive,”  be  said. 

The  paramilitaries  gener- 
ally receive  less  attention 
than  the  guerrillas,  but  a 
recent  attack  — in  which  11 


officials  of  a judicial  commis- 
sion on  drugs  were  killed  — 
has  been  hard  to  Ignore. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  j 
following  day  the  Fare  lured  a 
police  anti-terrorist  unit  into 
an  ambush.  Seventeen  of  the 
21-man  team  were  gunned 
down  as  they  arrived,  believ- 
ing they  were  going  to  assist 
colleagues  in  distress. 

As  rebels  on  both  right  and 
left  escalate  their  campaigns, 
much  of  the  recent  violence 
has  been  directed  at  political 
and  military  targets.  But 
three  members  of  the  peace 
community  of  San  Jose  de 
Apartado  also  died  this  week. 

Less  than  a fortnight  after 
celebrating  the  community’s 
six-month  anniversary,  one  of 
its  leaders,  Ramiro  Correa, 
and  two  colleagues  were  shot 
in  cold  blood,  apparently  by 
the  Fare.  They  were  killed  for 


refusing  to  sell  food  to  the 
armed  gang. 

Despite  its  stance  of  active 
neutrality,  the  community  is 
vulnerable  without  an  Inter- 
national presence  to  keep  the 
gunmen  at  bay.  In  a state- 
ment issued  after  the  killings, 
the  850  residents  of  San  Jose 
appealed  to  the  international 
community  to  back  their  frag- 
ile attempt  to  live  to  peace. 

Meanwhile,  Colombia’s  for- 
eign minister,  Maria  Emma 
Mejia,  announced  on  Thurs- 
day that  50  foreign  observers 
would  try  to  guarantee  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  elections. 

With  rebels  on  both  sides 
showing  increasing  disregard 
for  the  rule  of  law.  and  with 
the  military  powerless  or  un- 
willing to  step  in.  many  see 
international  intervention  as 
the  only  solution  to  Colom- 
bia’s 30-year  war. 


Cubans  get  an  appetite  for  private  enterprise 


Castro’s  reforms  are  a recipe  for  success, 
writes  Jonathan  Steele  in  Havana 


THE  green  front  door  of 
the  pleasant  suburban 
house  50  yards  from 
the  beach  does  not  look  as 
though  it  leads  to  a restau- 
rant Stag  the  bell_  and 
Ramon  opens  it  on  a living 
room  with  softs  and  arm- 
chairs, CD  racks  and  photo- 
graphs mi  the  mantlepieee- 
only'  the  four  tables,  lay* 
for  12  people,  near  the  patio 
at  tbe  bads'  hint  that  this  is 
a business.  • . 

Ramon's  place  is  a polo- 
dor,  t new  for. xn  of  private 
restaurant  which  the  gov- 
enuuent  allowed  two  years 
ago.  To  prevent  themcom- 
petlng  with  state  restau- 
rants, and  to  curb  the  capi- 


talist development  of  Cu- 
bans employing  other  Cu- 
bans, is  the  maximum 
number  of  seats  they  offer. 

“The  government  does 
not  really  like  us,”  said 
Raman,  who  trained  as  a 
teacher.  “We  pay  a flat  fox 
Of  $450  (£280)  a month* 
which  is  high,  no  matter 
how  many  meals  we  serve. 
Bat  I am  independent  and 
make  a krt  of  friends.” 

Rani  is  a dentist,  but 
spends  three  days  a week 
during  a taxL  His  beaten- 
up  Lada  carries  an  offidal 
tnri  <fign  on  the  root*  for 
which  he  pays  S100  a 
month.  He  used  to  work  il- 
legally, just  picking  people 


up  for  money,  but  “I  took 
too  much  hassle  from  the 
police.” 

At  the  dental  clinic  where 
be  puts  In  two  days  a week 
“just  to  keep  up  a facade”, 
he  earns  340  pesos  a month 
(about  £11).  With  his  taxi 
he  earns  20  times  as  much. 

Legalisation  of  private 
services  began  soon  after 
Fidel  Castro  authorised  the 
use  of  the  United  States  dol- 
lar as  legal  tender  in  Cuba 
in  1998.  The  aim  was  to  halt 
the  burgeoning  black  mar- 
ket and  ensure  the  state 
took  a cut  on  the  profits  via 
the  licence  system. 
“Roughly  40,000  people  in 
Havana  have  private 
businesses,  and  1,200  are 
[Communist]  Party  mem- 
bers/* Esteban.  Lazo,  a 

Tnomhpr  of  the  politburO, 

said  this  week.  “It  creates 


an  ideological  challenge.” 

The  state  has  also  set  up 
dollar  shops  for  food, 
clothes  and  consumer 
goods,  to  soak  up  the  cash 
sent  to  Cubans  by  relations 
abroad.  In  defiance  of  the 
US  economic  blockade. 
$800  million  is  transferred 
annually  to  the  island  from 
the  US,  via  hanks  in  Can- 
ada, Spain,  Mexico  and 
other  countries,  according 
to  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for 
Latin  America. 

The  move  has  calmed 
some  of  the  consumer  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  capital, 
where  about  60  per  cent  of 
people  are  thought  to  have 
access  to  hard  currency. 
But  it  has  created  a worry- 
ing gap  between  those  with 
dollars  and  those  without. 
To  reduce  this,  tbe  state 


maintains  its  system  of 
rationed  food  at  very  low 
prices,  although  the  quanti- 
ties available  are  small 

In  a speech  to  the  parly 
congress  this  week.  Presi- 
dent Castro  said  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  had  slowed, 
after  a gradual  stabilisation 
since  the  collapse  of  subsi- 
dised trade  and  cheap  petrol 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Following  the  economic 
reforms,  GDP  grew  by 
; o.7  per  cent  in  1994, 2.5  per 
cent  In  1995  and  7.8  per 
i cent  in  1996. 

The  president  warned 
that  growth  this  year 
would  be  lucky  to  reach 
3 per  cent.  A main  reason  is 
the  tightening  of  the  block- 
ade via  the  "Helms-Bor- 
ton”  Act,  which  penalises 
foreign  companies  that  do 
business  with  Havana. 


AT  ONLY  [»SJ  YOU  MAY 
NEED  TO  LIE  DOWN 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DELIVERY 


PROVENCE  4‘6"  BED  £2 99  5'  BED  £349 


A specially  designed  collection  of 
solid  wood  furniture  for  Living, 
Eating,  Sleeping  and  Working. 

Aged,  distressed  pine  brings  an 
authentic  rustic  charm  to  your  home 


mediterranean 


TELEPHONE 


Send  to:  Home  Workshop  Direct.  Coed  Cae  Lane,  Pontydun, 
Mid  Glamorgan  CF72  9DX 


Ucomed  Credit  Brokers.  Subject  to  Harm.  Derate  available  on  request 
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Paid  Webster  reports  from  Ambron^pn 
the  reconstruction  of  an  histone  work 


AFTER  10  years  Of 
research,  a I6tb-cen- 
tury  baroque  opera 

which  began  a whole 
Weston  musical  tradition 
of  sung  drama  opened  in  an 
authentic  reconstruction  in 
a medieval  abbey  near 
tyooslastnigiit 
Le  Balet  Comiqne  de  la 
Royne  (queen)  created  by 
an  Italian  violinist.  Balia- 
sar  de  Beanjoyeulx.  has 
been  restaged  by  an  Argen- 
tian  baroque  specialist,  Ga- 
briel Garrido,  using  origi- 
nal sketches  made  when  it 
was  presented  to  the 
French  court  In  1581. 

More  than  £160,000, 
much  of  it  in  subsidies  from 
the  European  Onion,  has 
been  spent  on  recreating 
authentic  costumes  and  de- 
cor for  a company  that  in- 
cludes 25  choristers,  ah  or- 1 
photographs:  PRS3BVCJSAN  chestra  of  20  nnisicians, 
two  other  baroque  musical 
groups  and  a cast  of  dan- 
cers. singers  and  actors. 

The  setting  was  in  the 
abbey  at  Ambronay,  north- 
east of  Lyons,  which  is 
— COPYING  slowly  being  restored  for 

both  religions  and  secular 
occasions. 

The  festival  director, 
Alain  Brunet,  who  chose 
Venice  as  a theme  for  this 
year’s  festival  perfor- 
mances, said  he  believed 
the  reconstructed  opera 
could  soon  be  performed  in 
theatres  In  eastern  France 
and  other  European 
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The  dress  rehearsal  of  the  16th-century  opera,  Le  Balet  Comiqne  de  la  Royne.  which  opened  last  night  in  the  medieval  splendour  of  Ambronay  abbey 
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Canon's  new  Bubble  Jet  printers 


offer  you  a vividly  colourful 
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BJC-250  or  BJC-4300  models. 


you  can  save  up  to  £200  off 


to  a 


your  next  Thomas  Cook  BJC-250/BJC-4300 


holiday?  On  selected  models 


holiday 


you  also  get  up  to  £65  worth 


of  ink  and  software  for  free  In 
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thatfs  not  included  is  sunblock. 
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countries  because  many  of 
the  musicians  come  from  ~ 

abroad.  Including  Britabl- 

Le  Balet  Comiqne  de  la 
Royne  was  created  to  cele- 
brate toe  marriage  Of  the 
Due  de  Joyense  to  the  sister 
of  Louise  de  Lorraine,  wife 
of  Henri  HL 

Hundreds  of  gnests'  as- 
sembled in  a huge  hall 
around  a stage  divided  into 
three  parts. 

The  classic  story  tells  of 
toe  Greek  gods’ battle  with 
Circe,  the  sorceress;  to  an 
extravagant  decor,  which 
Included  a huge  -mobile 
fountain. 

“it  would  have  certainly 
cost  as  much  to  -prodttce  at 

the  tone  as  any  grand  opera 
to  a top  national-  theatre " 
today,”  Mr  Brunet  said. 
“Only  extracts  have  been 
shown  since  then  bn  very 
rare  occasions,  none  of 
th««m  with  the  original  de- 
cor and  costumes.'*  ' 

The  Balet  Comiqne,  In- 
tended to  be  a union  of  all 
the  lyric  and  dramatic  arts, 
fascinated  Mr  Garrido,  the 
musical  director,  who  has 
been  studying  its  history  ‘ 
for  10  years. 

“The  Balet  Comiqne  de  la 
Royne  continues  the  hu- 
manist Ideas  of  the  Renais- 
sance-and  is  toe  . first  at- 
tempt at  a union  of  the  arts 
within  a coherent  dramatic 
perspective,*’  he  said. 

“We  really  are  at  a turn- 
ing point  In  stage  history.” 
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A dubious  bond 
with  old  Boris 


Private  view 


David  Hearst 


MOSCOW  has  become  a 
quick  pit  stop  for 
world  leaders.  A spin 
In  a Metro  carriage  with  no 
passengers,  a tour  of  a shop- 
ping mall  with  no  shoppers, 
an  hour  bonding  with  Boils, 
and  it’s  back  to  the  airport 
Tony  Blair  hardly  had  to  turn 
his  aircraft  engines  off. 

For  the  Russian  leader, 
aged  66  and  seeking  an  heir, 
Mr  Blair  provides  the  role 
model  — ambitious,  energetic 
and  Idealistic  — that  he  has 
failed  to  find  among  his  own 
’“young  reformers”. 

For  Mr  Blair,  Moscow  was 
as  good  a photocall  as  could 
be  found  the  day  before  Black- 
pool that  did  not  require  him 
to  make  real  foreign  policy 
decisions.  Without  hesitation, 
be  praised  his  bost  — a man 
who  bombed  his  own  parlia- 
ment, started  a war  in  Che- 
chenis  and  presided  over  the 
worst  economic  collapse  since 
the  German  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia. Each  man  hailed  the 
other  as  a reformer,  battling 
the  ranks  of  conservatives. 

These  words  — reformer 
and  conservative  — are  used 
freely  in  the  West  to  describe 
the  forces  at  work  in  Russia. 
Reformers  are  seen  as  young, 
pro-Western  entrepreneurs 
who,  with  Kalashnikov  and 
mobile  phone,  are  expanding 
capitalism's  frontiers  into  the 
communist  hinterland. 

The  conservatives  are  the 
collection  of  nationalists, 
communists,  monarchists 
and  fascists  who  plot  to  make 
Russia  a bully  on  the  world 
stage  again. 

Neither  stereotype  is  true. 
Few  of  Mr  Yeltsin's  many 
opponents  have  been  willing 
to  enter  the  ring  with  him  On 
the  recent  anniversary  of  the 
storming  of  parliament  in  Oc- 
tober 1993,  he  threatened  the 
Duma  with  disbandment,  the 
latest  row  being  its  failure  to 
agree  next  year’s  budget 
tt  is  no  secret  why  parlia- 
ment refuses  to  participate  in 
a process  in  which  it  is  not 
needed.  The  last  confronta- 
tion over  state  finances  ended 
with  the  government  unilat- 
erally cutting  a large  slice  of 
planned  expenditure.  Now  the 
government  has  admitted  it 
has  been  able  to  collect  only 
half  of  toe  taxes  planned  for 
even  that  shrunken  budget. 
To  pay  pensions  and  state 
wages,  Russia  is  selling  off 


anything  that  is  not  nailed 
down. 

None  of  this  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  political  opposi- 
tion which  has  sat  back  wait- 
ing for  Yeltsin  to  collapse.  At 
the  same  time,  the  mfllinns 
dispossessed  by  the  free  mar- 
ket revolution  have  aban- 
doned demonstrations.  Trade 
unions  are  paralysed.  Army 
officers  unable  to  feed  their 
families-  commit  suicide 
rather  than  lead  their  troops 
on  Moscow.  Local  protests  In 
coal  mines  remain  local.  Pas- 
sivity, not  opposition,  -has 
typified  the  response  to  a gov- 
ernment in  perpetual  crisis  as 
Mr  Yeltsin  him  played  on 
people's  fear  of  a civil  war. 

The  real  political  battles 
are  fought  between  a small 
group  of  pro-Yeltsin  media 
and  banking  tycoons,  some  in 
key  positions  in  his  adminis- 
tration. These  disputes  are 
over  carving  up  the  spoils  of 
privatisation. 

It  would  be  a brave  man 
who  could  decide  who  was 
right  when  Boris  Berezovsky 


Without  hesitation, 
Tony  Blair  praised 
his  host — a man 
who  had  bombed 
his  own  parliament 


and  Vladimir  Potanin,  two 
business  tycoons  who  rbank- 
rolled  Mr  Yeltsin's  last  .elec- 
tion victory,  accused  Anatoly 
Chubais  and  Boris  Nemtsov, 
Russia's  two  first  deputy  pre- 
miers, of  running  an  oli- 
garchy. AD  call  themselves 
reformers.  :i. 

For  Mr  Blair  and.  . Robin 
Cook,-  who  have  made  ethics 
toe  cornerstone  of  their' for- 
eign  policy,  Russia  Is  not 
worth  lingering  around4  in. 
Had  Mr  Blair  left  behind  his 
security  cordon,  he  would 
have  found  plenty  to  trouble 
him  — if  be  had  been  honest 
enough  to  admit  it 

The  day  after  his  visit,  the 
British  Red  Cross  launched 
an  emergency  appeal  for 
£10  million  for  food,  clothing 
and  hygiene  Items  for  the  el- 
derly, disabled  and  families 
with  young  children  in  Rus- 
sia,  Ukraine,  Belarus  and 
Moldova.  Without  this’ 
money,  they  .said,  l mtfllnn 
people  could  perish  this  win- 
ter. . .. 

Is  this  the  brave  new.  world 
that  Mr  Blair  wants  to 
endorse? 
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I SPENT  an  extra  ordinary 
morning  last  week.  Two 
hours  in  an  enclosed  con- 
vent, only  a stone's  throw 
from  the  bustle  of  Marble 
Arch,  where  24  nuns  pray 
night  and  day  venerating  the 
memory  of  the  Catholic  mar- 
tyrs hung,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered on  the  Tyburn  gallows 
300 years  ago.  Some  nuns  do 
not  leave  the  convent  for  40 
years. 

From  there.  2 went  to  Planet 
Hollywood,  an  fake  leopard- 
skin  and  low  lighting  for  a 


were  writ  large.  Modem 
supermarkets  have  developed 
an  enormous  global  industry 
to  render  the  concept  of  a har- 
vest or  seasonality  redun- 
dant. You  can  get  virtually 
any  product  at  any  time  of 
year.  So  putting  a harvest  festi- 
val in  a supermarket  was 
strange. 

Third,  an  altar  was  con- 
structed surrounded  by  fresh 
vegetables  upon  which  had 
been  placed  a pitchfork,  a pair 
of  wellingtons,  an  Asda  apron 
and  a briefcase.  A nice  piece  of 
symbolism  perhaps,  only 
wouldn’t  a computer,  a large 
can  of  pesticide,  a conveyor 


bizarre  21st  birthday  party  for  belt  and  some  spare  parts  of  a 


the  Good  News  Bible.  What 


combine  harvester  have  been 


mnric-  the  thumping  music  and  more  appropriate?  Ready- 
venue  so  ludicrously  inappro-  made  meals  would  have  been 
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The  Crusader’s  champion . . . Michael  Cummings's  views  were  in  line  with  the  ideal  Express  group  reader 


PHOTOGRAPH:  EXPRESS  ICWSPAPERS 


Cartoonist  who  drew  blood 


ICHAEL  Cum-  in  sympathy  with  his  propri- 
mings. who  has  etor’s.  Or  rather,  they  were  in 
died  aged  78,  line  with  the  ideal  Express 
was  one  of  the  group  reader,  for  though  Lord 
thoroughbreds  Beaverbrook  was  not  a noted 
in  the  stable  of  cartoonists  liberal,  he  employed  with 
maintained  by  the  Beaver-  relish  talents  as  varied  as  Tom 
brook  Press  in  its  golden  Driberg.  Michael  Foot.  Vicky 
years.  He  trained  as  a painter  (Victor  Weisz.  Cummings’s  j 


but  unlearned  the  business  of  .contemporary  on  the  London 
fine  art.£ast  in  devising  a thick  Evening  Standard  but  a thorn 


black  contour  etched  in  vitriol 
to  cope  not  only  with  the  hy- 


in  the  flesh  to  all-  Tories), 
David  Low  (the  fether  of  them 


pocrisies  of  the  politicians  of  aH  as  Picasso  remarked  of  Ce- 


his  day  but  also  with  noisy 
typography,  clamorous  adver- 
tisements, fast-running  letter- 
press, cheap  ink.  and  news- 
print It  was  as  If  Hogarth  had 


zanneX  and.  of  course.  Ian  Ait- 
ken  (no  relation).  . 

This  was  not  an  entirely 
happy  band  of  fellows  — Cum- 
mings and  his  confrere,  Jak 


Cummings  had  that 
command  of  a 
speaking  iikeness 
which  is  the  first 
requirement  of  the 
great  cartoonist 


Cummings  was  born  in  a puny  down-at-heel  Mar-mil-  shibboleth  of  relevance;  the 
Leeds,  the  son  of  AJ  Cum-  lan  sorrowfully  examining  other  obsessed  with  it  to  the 
mlngs,  the  very  liberal  politi-  his  room  in  the  Hotel  Treaty  point  of  absurdity, 
cal  editor  of  the  News  Chroni-  of  Rome  with  an  imperious  If  this  jumble  of  paradox 


prlate  was  that  virtually  no 
one  in  the  audience— jour- 
nalists and  actors  apart — was 
under  the  age  of  40.  Grey- 
haired  clerics  and  Salvation 
Army  officers  looked  sheep- 
ishly ill  at  ease. 

What  these  stories  threw 
into  sharp  relief  was  the  issue 
that  all  those  earnest  priests 
and  pastors  desperate  for 
young  recruits  always  bang 
on  about:  relevance. 

Mention  relevance  to  the 
nuns  and  they  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  I 
tried.  1 asked  them  if  they 
prayed  for  Amnesty  prisoners 
as  a modem  day  version  of  the 
Tyburn  martyrs  who  died  for 
their  beliefs.  They  looked  con- 
fused. But  talk  to  them  about 
vocations  and  they  delight- 
edly chirp  away  about  their 
steady  flow  of  twentysome- 
things.  Mention  relevance  to 
the  Bible  Society  and  you  end 
up  in  Planet  Hollywood  for 
Bible  study  with  people  who 
know  a lot  about  the  Bible  but 
nest  to  nothing  about 
Hollywood. 

Here  was  one  set  of  Chris- 
tians totally  oblivious  to  the 
shibboleth  of  relevance;  the 


more  “relevant'*  than  sacks  of 
flour. 

Running  throughout  was  a 
deep  nostalgia  and  affection 
for  the  irrelevant  past  — char- 
acteristics which  define  most 
Christian  churches. 

This  contradiction  seems  to 
stem  from  our  alienation  from 
modernity.  Do  we  really  want 
to  celebrate  the  intensive  and 
exploitative  methods  of 
farming  with  heavy  use  of  pes- 
ticides and  abuse  of  animals? 
A colleague's  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  exploitation  in  the 
international  flower  mar- 
ket came  to  mind;  the  pesti- 
cides in  glasshouses  in 
countries  such  as  Colombia 


cal  editor  of  the  News  Chroni- 


cle. Not  exactly  a chip  off  the  concierge.  De  Gaulle  in  drag, 
old  block.  Be  was  educated  at  at  the  door  with  a jailer's 
Greshams  in  Norfolk  and  bunch  of  keys  at  his  (her) 
then,  in  the  hope  of  making  a waist  Or  Archbishop  Makar- 


If  this  jumble  of  paradox 
and  irony  were  not  enough.  1 
covered  another  story  last 


A deep  nostalgia  and 
affection  for  the 
irrelevant  past  are 
characteristics  of 
most  Christian 
churches.  It  stems 
from  our  alienation 
from  modernity 


living  as  a teacher,  at  Chelsea 
School  of  Art  This  ambition 


at  the  door  with  a jailer's  covered  another  story  last 
bunch  of  keys  at  his  (her)  week  which  neatly  encapsu- 
waist  Or  Archbishop  Makar-  lated  the  muddle:  a harvest 
ios  waving  away  a waiter  festival  in  an  Asda  superstore. 


School  of  Art  This  ambition  with  a bill  of  fare  consisting  It  was  attended  by  more  than 
was  by  way  of  an  insurance  of  Macmillan’s  peace  offer  Tor  300  members  of  six  churches 
policy  since  he  was  already  Cyprus  with  the  words:  “Take  around  the  supermarket  who 
drawing  cartoons  for  Trl-  it  away! . . . I'd  rather  fight  to  lustily  belted  out  harvest 


drawing  cartoons  for  Tri- 


bune. He  need  not  have  wor-  the  last  drop  of  every  Cyprus 


Harold  Wilson  as  Churchill 
...  a view  from  1966 


been  asked  to  draw  on  blotting  (Raymond  Jackson  of  the  Eve- 
paper.  ning  Standard),  maintained  a 


I once  remarked  in  print 
that  Cummings  was  his  mas- 
ter’s voice.  This  drew  an 
angry  letter  from  him  saying 
that  his  views  were  his  own. 
Serves  you  right,  was  the  gist 
of  the  mild  rebuke  this  ex- 


iling Standard),  maintained  a the  first  requirement  of  the 
cool  stand-off  relationship  great  cartoonist  And  Cum- 


with  Vicky  though  by  then  mings  became,  in  fleet  Strei 
Low,  of  course,  had  moved  to  terms,  great  He  drew  blood, 
the  congenial  pastures  of  the  His  strength,  even  when  h 
Manchester  Guardian.  great  draftsmanship  occaslon- 


the  first  requirement  of  the  Eden,  Macmillan,  Home,  and 
great  cartoonist  And  Cum-  Heath  were  his  targets  quite  as 
mings  became,  in  fleet  Street  much  as  Gaitskdl  and  An- 


ried.  Arthur  Christiansen,  baby’s  blood.' 
the  newspaper  technician  not 
who  as  Daily  Express  editor  But  before 
translated  Beaverbrook 's  de-  cartoonist  it 
sires  into  circulation  success,  venomous  sc; 
gave  Cummings  a trial  in  1948  tinguished  ] 


away! . . . Td  rather  fight  to  lustily  belted  out  harvest 
te  last  drop  of  every  Cyprus  hymns  about  ploughs  and 
toy's  blood."  Subtle  he  was  scattering  seeds  to  the  sound 
Jt  of  a Salvation  Army  band. 

But  before  a newer  breed  of  They  were  surrounded  by 


cartoonist  reintroduced  the  cash  tills  and  discount  signs 
venomous  scatology  that  dis-  for  cabbages, 
tinguished  English  broad-  Those  in  the  congregation 


and  he  remained  with  the  sheets  from  medieval  times  to 
Daily  or  Sunday  Express  for  Gillray  and  Cruickshank, 


However,  it  was  Michael  ally  slipped  into  crudeness. 


rms,  great  He  drew  blood.  eurin  Be  van,  Wilson  and  Cal- 

HIs  strength,  even  when  his  laghan.  One  caricature  of  the 
eat  draftsmanship  occasion-  emperor  of  Cdtombey-les-deux- 
ly  slipped  into  crudeness,  EgUses,  Charles  de  Gaulle, 


nearly  half  a century,  one  of  Cummings  slipped  between 
that  quartet  of  talent  — the  rihs  of  his  opponents  a 


Those  in  the  congregation 
declared  themselves  delighted 
with  the  30-minute  service — 
in  which  there  were  lengthy 
eulogies  to  the  freshness  of 
Asda  vegetables.  The  Asda 
store  manager  was  also  de- 


Foot  c£  this  band  who  first  was  that  his  loyalties,  to  king  drew  a protest  to  the  govem- 


rhangw  drew  from  Brian  Red-  persuaded  Cummings  to  have  and  country,  insulated  him 
hop**  then  northern  editor  of  a stab  (the  mot  juste)  at  politi-  from  servility.  He  caricatured 
the  Guardian,  you  mustn’t  cal  cartooning,  in.  of  all  every  prime  minister  and 


the  Guardian,  you  mustn’t 
presume  to  know  what  makes 
people  tick.  A case  of  pot  and 
kettle  I thought  at  the  time, 
but  he  was  right:  Cummings’s 
views  were  merely  uncannily 


cal  cartooning,  in.  of  all  every  prime  minister  and  were  not  notably  different  in 
things.  Tribune,  which  Fort  party  leader  from  Churchill,  Beaverbrook's  empire  than 
then  edited.  It  was  an  astute  but  though  Churchill  and  they  had  been  when  Hogarth 
judgment  Cummings  had  to  a Thatcher  were  (to  him)  in  a painted  a snivelling,  snafl-eat- 


menl  from  the  French  foreign 
office.  Attitudes  to  France 
were  not  notably  different  in 
Beaverbrook's  empire  than 


Strube,  Low.  and  Vicky  were  dagger  poisoned  with  the  edge  Asda  vegetables.  The  Asda 
the  others  — who  honed  the  of  his  scorn  and  sharpened  by  store  manager  was  also  de- 
point  of  the  Express’s  crusad-  his  extraordinary  ability  to  lighted — with  his  public  reis- 
er’s sword.  shape  eyes,  mouths,  even  Hons  coup.  There  were  dozens 

Curiously,  for  a man  with  a waistlines  into  icons  of  moral  of  photographers,  journalists 
fine  art  training,  he  seemed  to  shabbiness.  and  television  cameras,  and 


fine  art  training,  he  seemed  to 
care  less  for  the  beauty  erf  his 
line  and  the  coherence  of  his 
compositions  and  his  propor- 
tion, than  Low  or  Vicky.  If  he 


KBchaet  McNay 


Michael  Cummings,  cartoonist. 


of  photographers,  journalists 
and  television  cameras,  and 
the  manager  was  already 
thinking  of  Christmas 
services. 

I was  unnerved  by  the  Asda 


high  degree  that  command  of  print  Parnassus  beyond  the  I ing  undernourished  group  of  thought  a politician  was  a bom  June  1, 1919:  died  October  event — even  more  so  because 


a speaking  likeness  which  is  I reach  of  the  cartoonist's  ire,  | Frogs  in  his  Gates  Of  Calais.  | little  man.  he  drew  him  little: 


Gunpei  Yokoi 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Game  for  anything 


Gunfei  yokoi.  who 

was  killed  in  a traffic 
accident  aged  56,  was 
the  leading  designer 
of  the  Nintendo  GameBoy,  one 
of  the  world’s  most  popular 
toys. 

The  hand-held  video  games 
system  with  a small  black-on- 
. green  screen  has  sold  about  60 
million  units  since  its  launch 
in  Japan  in  April  1989.  More 
than  three  million  GameBoys 
have  been  bought  in  the  UK, 
where  it  was  voted  Toy  of  the 
Year  in  1991-  Although  rivals 
developed  more  sophisticated 
hand-helds  with  colour 
screens,  the  GameBoy  turned 
out  to  have  the  winning  com- 
bination of  ease  of  use,  porta- 
bility, battery  life  and  price. 

Yokoi  also  developed  Nin- 
tendo's first  hand-held  elec- 
tronic games  called  Game  & 
Watch,  and  a ’'virtual  realty 

system, 


than  40  million  Game  & Watch  — I UCULUX  UICJ  nwcuWiMfli 

systems  were  sold  to  the  d about  ^ toy . . . Yokoi  and  GameBoy  creatures  with  bootetowalk 

1960s,  though  the  Virtual  Boy  through  the  door  of  the  Comic 

did  not  enjoy  simitor  success.  a historv  of  Nintendo:  developed  fee  Virtual  Boy.  Strip  Club  during  a fit  erf  politi 

yokoi  joined  Nintendoa  uver,  t ^ j ^ two  tiny  mirrored  cal  correctness.  And  is  she  a 

small,  local  company,  m 196b.  a cartoonist  screens  (one  for  each  eye)  and  gamine  egalitarian?  “Equal- 

It  was  then  best  known  asa  saw  two  colours,  red  and  black,  to  ity  for  women  Is  making  them 

jnana&ctnrer  of  playing  car*  created  ab-  produce  a 3-D  effect  This  was  as  absurd,  ridiculous  and 

backed  with  pictures  of  ^ launched  in  the  US  in  1995  but  pompousasmen."  Ytf'Give 

Mickey  Mouse  and  other  Dis-  ^ electJvnic  .qove  flopped.  The  next  year,  Yokoi  the  girl  a Mars  bar. 

ney  diameters.  However,  toe  oncouraged  shy  left  Nintendo  to  start  his  own 


Showbiz  aside,  how  canyon 
not  love  Dawn  French,  40 
today,  who  not  only  opened  a 
frock  shop  for  the  47  per  cent 
of  women  in  this  country  over 
a size  16  but — when  its  gar- 
ments are  so  glam  that  thin- 
nies  come  in  and  beg  and 
snivel  for  smaller  sizes — tells 
them  to  sod  off?  And  they  keep 
Belgian  chocolates  on  the  pre- 
mises. And  no  communal 
changing  rooms.  Somebody 
give  her  a lintrrariTtarian 
award,  bugger  a Bafta.  The 
sheer  sense  of  the  woman  may 
disqualify  her  from  the  higher 
realms  of  comedy,  which,  like 
government,  are  only  open  to 
the  ranks  of  the  anxious,  the 
distressed  and  the  bullying. 
She  can  see  how  the  intoler- 
able artist  bit  is  done  (do  you 
remember  her  prima  balle- 
rina stupenda  making  life 
misery  for  the  real  Royal  Bal- 
let?) but  her  sense  of  propor- 
tion both  saves  and  sinks  her 
— she  will  without  affront  tell 
you  she  was  knocked  off  the 
front  ofthe  Radio  Times  by  a 
fly  from  a nature  programme 
or  that  she  and  that  Saunders 
person  got  into  the  business 
because  they  were  the  first 
creatures  with  boobs  to  walk 
through  the  door  ofthe  Comic 
Strip  Club  during  a fit  of  politi- 
cal correctness.  And  is  she  a 
gamine  egalitarian?  “Equal- 


leader,  70;  Alan  Pascoe,  hur- 
dler. 50;  Lord  Prior,  chair- 
man GEC,  70;  David  Kendall, 
operatic  tenor,  49:  Dame 
Paddy  Ridsdale.  76;  Jerome 

Robbins,  choreographer,  79; 
Marsha  Singh,  Labour  MP, 
43;  Air  Marshal  Sir  Michael 
Stear,  director  of  administra- 
tion, Rugby  Football  Union, 
59;  Elizabeth  Ward,  presi- 
dent British  Kidney  Patient 

Association,  71. 


Tomorrow's  birthdays ; Gill 
Bridge,  managing  director, 
Blackpool  Football  Club,  40; 


Prof  Juliet  Cheetham,  soci- 
ologist 58;  Dame  Elizabeth 
Chesterton,  architect  and 
town  planner.  82;  Jaroslav 
Drobny , former  tennis 
player,  76;  Ruth  Evans,  direc- 
tor, National  Consumer  Coun- 
cil, 40;  Anthony  Figgis,  am- 
bassador to  Austria,  S7; 
Kenneth  Griffith,  actor, 
writer  and  documentary  film- 
maker. 76;  Jonathan  Hol- 
borow,  editor,  the  Mail  on 
Sunday,  54;  Magnus  Magnus- 
son,  quizmaster  and  writer, 
68;  Michael  Mansfield  QC, 
campaigning  barrister,  56;  Dr 
John  Moffett,  constitutional 
historian,  former  provost 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  75; 
Rick  Parfltt  guitar  player 
and  singer  with  Status  Quo, 

49;  Luciano  Pavarotti,  oper- 
atic tenor.  62;  Angela  Rippon, 
television  presenter,  53; 

David  TbrelfaR,  actor,  44; 
Michael  Verey,  merchant 
banker,  85;  Nigel  Waterson, 
Conservative  MP,  47; 

Sir  David  White,  chairman, 
Nottingham  Trent  University, 
68. 


1 appeared  to  be  the  only  per- 
son who  was.  First  there  were 
the  obvious  concerns  about 
the  free  advertising  both  to 
the  congregation — who 
thanked  God  and  Asda  “for  all 
the  work  they  do  to  serve  us” 
— and  in  the  media  which  cov- 
ered the  event  and  concern  at 
seeing  God  being  enlisted  into 
the  production  process  to 
blame  him  for  a few  hitches 
due  to  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions in  the  last  year. 

Second,  the  inconsistencies 
in  this  quest  for  relevance 


have  led  to  cancer  and  respi- 
ratory diseases  in  an  impover- 
ished workforce  so  that  we 
can  have  cheap  carnations. 

In  an  article  published  by 
the  think-tank  Demos  earlier 
this  year,  Don  Cupitt  argued 
that  religion  had  begun  the 
current  frenzy  of  “heritagisa- 
tion"  when  it  retreated  to  the 
past  in  the  19th  century  “un- 
able to  cope  with  liberalism, 
the  belief  in  progress  and  the 
social  consequences  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution."  In  the 
late  20th  century,  it  is  even 
less  able  to  cope  with  the  hor- 
rific structural  injustices  of 
the  global  economy. 

Cupitt  continued:  ‘The 
only  way  to  create  a world  in 
which  Christianity  could  still 
feel  true  was  by  taking  flight 
into  an  idealised . . . past" 

The  quaint  paradox  of 
Planet  Hollywood  and  Asda’s 
Harvest  Festival  is  that  they 
furnish  the  idealised  past, 
with  a few  contemporary 
symbols  In  a vain  bid  to  con- 
ceal this  flight  from  the 
present. 

But  the  relevance  issue  is  to 
miss  the  point  (not  to  confuse 
relevance  with  intelligibility 
and  accessibility).  Faith's 
frame  of  reference  is  beyond 
the  illusion  ofthe  material 
world;  making  it  relevant  is 
surely  irrelevant.  Perhaps 
that’s  why  those  crazy,  sweet 
nuns  are  getting  vocations. 


Madeleine  Bunting  is  the 
Guardian's  religious  affairs 
editor 


Letter 


Jane  Whitworth  writes:  Apro- 
pos the  early  life  of  George 
Clark  (I obituary , October  B),  he 
told  me  he  was  horn  in  Edmon- 
ton, evacuated  to  Cambridge- 
shire as  a boy.  did  National 
•Service  in  the  Navy,  took  a 
sociology  diploma  and  joined 
the  Metal  Box  Company  as  a 
consumer  researcher.  He  also 
said  he  was  trying  to  get  away 
from  people’s  problems,  an 
ambition  he  seems,  sadly,  not 
to  have  achieved. 


Death  Notices 


In  Memoriam 


DAMD  WEBB,  bam  11th  Octotwr  1855 

Happy  birthday  mamortoa.  Love  as  always. 
C and  C.  Fanrwefl. 


■To  place  your  aanouncamant  urieptwne 
Otn  713  4BB7  or  tlx  0T7I  713  4129  between 
flam  and  3pm  MortFrf. 


A Special  Offer 

A LUXURY  WEEK  ON  THE  NILE 


txy  - tester  that  encourageu  say 

as'tfi  sese  conples  40  hoid 


the  age  of  ZL  fiad  taken  over 
the  family  firm  from  nis 
grandfather  — wanted  toex- 
pandinto  new  areas.  These 
included  an  “tostant 
product-  and  a ‘love  hotel 
where  he  was  reputed  to  oe 

one  of  his  own  best  customers. 

Yokoi,  a tinkerer.  started  to 


hands. 

Yokoi’s 


vnem  s sTowinE  research  manufacturers.  . . _ . . 

^ Irouo  RDL  "When  Nintendo  became  a tennis  player,  58;  Sir  Bobby 

and  development  group,  kui*  ***  . /n,aHtnn  fhn7han«vich_60 


company  to  design  video  Today’s  other  birthdays:  lesr 
for  Nintendo  and  other  ter  Bowie,  trumpeter,  singer. 


composer,  56;  Maria  Bueno, 


^™T3S^to^^3oitthe  big  company,  we  were  only  Chariton,  football  coach,  60; 

aide  to  make  major  projects,”  Mcharf aements  former 
be  explained,  “hut  I had  lots  of  editor.  Tribune,  69-,  Vice-Ad- 
is-  Otto  ideas.  1 started  Koto  mfralSfrJotoOwar^for- 
vKteo  g^es.  iflf.  ^ -th  hotKcrfmakineorod-  mer  commandant  Royal  Col- 


whert  he  was  reputed  to  M Watch  and  the  with  the  hope  of  making  prod-  mer  commandant,  RoyalCoi- 

one  of  his  own  best  customers.  ^“^StatainmeBt  Sys-  nets  out  ofthe  ideas  I’ve  been  lege  of  Ddence  Studies,  o9: 
^okoi,  a tinkerer.  staitod  to  accffimj ^ the  last  30  Valerie  Cumming,  deputy- 

the  mSutenance  department  turning  | veare.  If  it  succeeds.  I could  be  tore^r.M^mofXradon. 

but  was  asked  to  create  a toy  n0bal  corny  I the  next  BOl  Gates . . . maybe."  51;  Sir  Michael  Edwardes, 

for  fhe  Christmas  market.  He  Nmte«to  of  toe  i He  leaves  a wife,  Yoko.  industrial^, 67;Eleanor 

SnKim  with  an  extendable  ratfiHL ■ SJgLfo  J£n  i — Goodman,  political  editor, 

gripper  based  on  criss-  maze  to  !992,  - worth  of  j Jack  Schofield  Channel  4, 51;  Sir  Denys  Hen 

SvIIISh  or  wood.  Adver-  almost  *5  hfllmn  wonn  oi  j derson . chairman.  Rank 

Hand,  it  sold  products  ‘ Yokor,  eiertronk:  games  Organisation, 65; Billy ffig- 

SSl fd-  ' SSSw.  Wt;  dfed  Oeto-  gtas,.«ra drummer. 61; Tony 

' 2£  *-  Kinsey,  jazz  drummer, band' 


industrialist,  67;  Eleanor 
Goodman,  political  editor, 
Channel  4, 51;  Sir  Denys  Hen- 
derson, chairman.  Rank 
Organisation.  65;  Billy  Hig- 
gtW.jayz  drummer.  61;  Tony 
Einsei#,  jazz  drummer,  band- 


The  demand  for  Nile  cm ises  has  increased  dramati- 
cally asadirect  result  ofthe  veiy  tew  tariffs  which  were 
feed  prior  to  the  upsurge  being  known  to  tour  opera  lore 
andare  setto  mcrease^aiaWehave  responded  to  this 
unique  situation  by  contracting  a number  of  very  fine 
Nile  cruise  vessels  which  ply  the  traditional  itinerary 
between  Luxor  and  Aswan.  As  there  are  nannaUy  a 
limited  number  of unsold  cabins  which  ore  not  always 
easy  for  us  to  identify  and  market  in  the  traditional 
manner,  we  are  able  to  offer  them  at  a reduced  tariff  if 
you  are  prepared  to  leave  the  vessel  assignment  to  us. 

The  choice  of  vesselson  which  locruise  will  be  the  MS 
Ra.  the  MS  Soldi,  the  MS  Diamond  and  the  MSOberoi 
ShehrazwL  , , 

If.  like  most  people,  a Nile  cruise  has  always  been  on 
your  list  of  Classic  Journeys,  then  this  is  surely  an 
opportunity  thatshould  not  be  missed. 

ITINERARY  IN  BRIEF  . 

Day  I Depart  from  Catwick  for  Luxor  and  join  your 
vesseLD^2  Optional  sightseeing  around  Thebes.  Sail  mending  direct  flights, 

programme.  Day  5 Optional  morning  excursion  by  & knowledgeable  local  guides 
road  toAhuSimbd  l£75I.Daiy6  Sail  towards  Luxor  and  . Q 

i^.rnighl  at  Ema.  Day  7 Arrive  Luxor  for  optional  « niglUS  rrom  xa.3P.UU 


sightseeing  programme.  Day  8 Fly  direct  to  Catwick. 
DEPARTURE  DATES  & PRICES 

1997  Mondays  - per  person  in  a lower  deck  twin  cabin 

November3. 10. 17.24-J335 
December  1.8. 15,29-^335 
Upper  decks  suppL£65  - Single  suppL£150 


0171-6161000 

VOYAGESJUIES  VERNE 
2 \ Dorsei  Square,  London  NW I 6GG 


7 nights  from  .£335.00 


TiwriPranAieraLliL  ABTA  VI 661 ATK.  WI38 
Internet  htttc/Acww.vJv^ojik 
Oundka  jrt  njvnt  Irtflitmv  rtttn-3tinrawwitih<.i 
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The  fight  for  the 
centre  ground 

But  will  his  party  follow  Hague? 

WE  CANNOT  yet  hail  the  New  Conservatism,  but  this 
weds  in  Blackpool  the  Tories  began  to  build  it  Like  the 
architects  of  New  Labour  before  them.  William  Hague 
and  the  Tory  modernisers  have  taken  the  first,  painful 
step:  they  have  admitted  defeat  Not  just  their  electoral 
humiliation  on  May  1.  but  their  larger  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  ideas.  In  the  leader’s  speech  yesterday  and 
throughout  the  week,  the  Conservative  party  has  begun 
to  accept  that  in  one  core  area  of  belief  their  opponents 
were  right  and  they  were  wrong. 

For  the  New  Labourites,  surrender  came  in  the 
economic  argument  Modernisers  forced  the  party  to 
accept  that  the  world  had  changed,  that  the  old  socialist 
dream  of  a high-taxing,  high-spending  economy  had 
vanished,  and  that  now  the  free  market  was  sovereign. 
William  Hague  signalled  yesterday  — as  Michael  Por- 
tillo had  done  the  day  before  — that  the  Tories  have  to 
undergo  a similar  retreat  this  time  on  the  social  and 
cultural  battlefield.  Both  men  urged  their  party  to 
accept  that  Britain  has  changed,  arguing  that  if  the 
Tories  are  to  return  to  the  mainstream  they  have  to 
accept  that  not  every  Briton  is  white  or  male  or  married 
or  straight  Mr  Hague's  speech  was  not  a rhetorical 
masterpiece,  nor  even  as  good  as  his  shorter  address  on 
Tuesday  — but,  for  this  reason  alone,  it  may  well  prove 
to  have  been  a significant  moment  in  Conservative 
history. 

What  Mr  Hague  showed  yesterday  is  a determination 
to  march  straight  back  to  the  centre  ground  of  British 
politics,  not  to  cede  that  golden  electoral  turf  to  Tony 
Blair.  If  he  has  his  way,  his  party  will  not  fellow 
Labour’s  1980s  experience  of  a half-decade  on  the  wilder 
edges  of  public  opinion.  Instead  be  is  bent  on  refashion- 
ing his  party  until  it  is  an  even  match  for  New  Labour. 
Mr  Blair  promises  “compassion  with  a hard  edge,”  so 
Mr  Hague  is  offering  a hard  edge  with  compassion. 

But  there  are  problems,  and  yesterday  revealed  them 
all  too  clearly.  For  one  thing,  it  is  far  from  dear 
whether  William  Hague  can  take  his  party  with  him.  It 
was  striking  how  flat  some  of  the  key  modernising  lines 
fell  at  the  Winter  Gardens  yesterday.  When  the  leader 
explained  that  “compassion  is  not  a bolt-on  extra  to 
Conservatism,  it’s  at  its  very  core,”  delegates  listened 
politely  — but  in  silence.  When  he  welcomed  black  and 
Asian  Britons,  and  spoke  of  celebrating  diversity,  the 
hall  was  slow  to  applaud.  When  he  codedly  referred  to 
his  admirably-progressive  record  on  gay  rights,  speak- 
ing of  his  “tolerance”  and  “understanding”  of  those 
who  choose  to  lead  their  own  lives  their  own  way  — 
silence  again.  Instead  the  delegates  wanted  to  gobble  up 
the  old  Tory  redzneat  on  Europe,  the  family  and 
patriotism.  Alarmingly,  the  loudest  cheers  greeted  the 
riff  against  devolution:  Tm  from  Yorkshire,  I love 
Wales  but  I call  the  United  Kingdom  my  country”  — 
even  though  this  was  an  argument  the  Tories  had 
soundly  lost  and  should  not  attempt  to  refight  On  the 
contrary,  the  modem,  decentralised  party  Mr  Hague 
says  he  wants  must  surely  embrace  self-rule  outside 
Westminster. 

Perhaps  the  leader  should  not  he  faulted  too  severely 
if  his  footsoldiers  are  initially  slow  to  follow.  (Labour 
activists  showed  last  week  in  Brighton  that  they  still 
dap  hands  for  the  old  time  socialist  religion  and 
struggle  to  get  revved  up  for  the  message  of  fiscal 
rectitude  they  are  meant  to  cheer  today.)  Where  Mr 
Hague  can  be  blamed  is  for  not  going  for  enough,  if  he 
meant  gay  rights,  he  should  have  said  so  — without 
feeling  the  need  to  sandwich  his  remarks  between  two 
sets  of  standard  Toryspeak  about  family  values.  If  he 
meant  Neil  Hamilton  and  Jonathan  Aitken  when  he 
spoke  about  “greed  and  selfishness,”  he  should  have 
said  so.  As  Neil  Kinnock  learned  in  1985,  when  he 
lashed  out  at  the  Militant-run,  Liverpool  Council,  there 
is  no  sharper  way  for  a leader  to  command  authority 
than  by  slaying  a few,  named  dragons.  Equally,  Mr 
Hague  might  have  singled  out  and  condemned  Norman 
Tebbit  to  show  that  when  he  promises  a racially 
inclusive  party,  he  means  it 

These  are  minor  quibbles,  though,  with  what  was  a 
highly  successful  conference  for  the  Tories’  new  leader. 
The  debate  was  much  more  vigorous  than  Labour’s,  and 
Mr  Hague  showed  himself  to  be  a fine  speaker  with 
some  genuine  dash.  A Labour  party  anxious  to  keep  its 
hold  of  the  centre  ground  should  take  careful  note. 


A tribute  to  Diana 

Landmine  campaigners  win  Nobel  prize 

PEOPLE  do  count  even  in  a world  where  nation  states 
can  look  puny.  Yesterday’s  announcement  in  Oslo  of  the 
1997  Nobel  Peace  Prize  testifies  to  the  influence  which  a 
small  group  of  social  reformers  can  still  achieve  in  an 
anonymous  global  market  Who  would  have  given  the 
six  original  co-founders  of  the  International  Campaign 
to  Ban  Landmines  UCBL)  any  hope  of  success  when 
they  began  their  campaign  in  1992?  Certainly  not  the 
cynical  junior  Tory  defence  minister.  Lord  Howe,  who 
earlier  this  year  described  Princess  Diana  as  “a  distrac- 
tion” and  “loose  cannon”  for  becoming  involved  in  the 
worldwide  campaign.  Yet  just  five  years  on  from  IGBL’s 
launch,  they  are  now  a co-alition  of  1,000  non  govern- 
mental organisations  in  60  states.  Behind  the  scenes 
they  played  a key  part  in  last  month’s  Oslo  conference 
at  which  100  states  drafted  the  text  of  a landmine  ban 
which  is  due  to  be  signed  in  Ottawa  in  December. 
Yesterday  the  Nobel  Committee  awarded  its  annual 
peace  prize  to  the  ICBL  and  its  coordinator,  Jody 
Williams  of  the  United  States.  Ironically,  the  US  is  one 
of  a handful  of  states  still  holding  out  against  a total 
ban.  Russian,  another  resistor,  signed  up  yesterday. 

The  real  winners  are  the  thousands  of  formers, 
villagers  and  childen  in  war-tom  countries  where 
landmines  may  no  longer  be  implanted.  The  UN  esti- 
mates there  are  110  million  mines  in  70  states  most  of 
which  are  in  the  Third  World.  A further  100  million  are 
believed  to  be  held  in  military  stockpiles.  One  of  the 
biggest  problems  is  the  disproportionate  cost  between 
manufacture  (a  mere  £2)  and  the  huge  expense  of 
removing  implanted  mines  (up  to  £600  per  mine).  An 
estimated  26,000  people  are  killed  every  year  — some 
500  a week.  Most  of  the  victims  axe  innocent  civilians. 
The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  summed 
up  their  use  succinctly:  “Mines  are  the  greatest  violators 
of  humanitarian  law  and  laying  them  is  a monstrous 
form  of  fcerrorism_they  are  fighters  that  never  miss, 
strike  blindly,  and  go  on  killing  long  after  hostilities  are 
ended.”  America  should  end  its  opposition. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Readers’  novel 
approach 

IN  YOUR  last  book  section 
I (October  9),  (ally  one  novel 
was  reviewed,  and  that  was  a 
detective  story  by  PD  James. 
This  was  fairiy  typical  of 
recent  editions.  Thousands  of 

novels  are  published  every 

year.  Some,  at  least  must  be 

worth  reading.  Or  am  I looking 
in  the  wrong  section?  Much 
has  been  written  recently 
about  the  death  of  the  hovel 
Perhaps  you  have  takento 
placing  fiction  reviews  in  the 
i obituary  page.  If  so,  may  I sug- 
gest that  you  make  more  space 

fnr  fegm  hy  paring  nhttnartfa 
of  deceased  politicians  among 
the  reviews  of  recent  history 
and  political  biography  that  BD. 
so  much  of  the  book  section? 
Christopher  Harris. 

Tea  Cottage, 

Tibbets  Lane.  Harborne, 
Birmingham  B170SX. 

WOU  report  (October  10)  that 
T zombies  In  Haiti  have  been 
found  to  be  suffering  from 
severe  mental  Alnesses.  If 
these  unfortunates  are  to  be 
offered  treatment  it  will  be  an 
interesting  reversal  of  the  situ- 
ation in  this  country,  where 


Portilio-  cuddly  care  bear  counter-attack 


are  over-medicated,  and 
turned  into  zombies. 

Johan  Radford. 

65  Exeter  Street, 

Brighton  BNl  5FH- 

I A /HICH  is  more  ludicrous, 
VV  the  notion  that  Sadie 
Plant  is  the  '‘most  interesting 
woman”  in  Britain  (All  mod 
cons,  October  9),  or  the  one 
that  Julie  Burchfli  is  foe  “most 
intelligent**?  Since  Ms  Plant’s 
cyber-scam  would  be  unlikely 
to  fool  Ms  BurchiU,  it  is  surely 
the  former  claim  that  takes  foe 
biscuit. 

NeilHambro. 

Moorfleld,  Borve, 

Isle  of  Lewis. 


I Derek  Malcolm  (Pass  the  pop- 
corn, October  9)  should  persist 
in  lanipnHngfhpfaPf  that 

British  town  could  be  per- 
suaded to  mount  a parallel  fes- 
tival of  French  fihns".  The  6th 
French  Film  Festival  takes 

plnro  in  Gtocgrcwflnri  Min- 

burgh  from  November  21  to  30. 
We  look  forward  to  Derek's 
coverage  of  the  event. 

Alan  Hunter. 

Director,  French  Film  Festival, 
IS  St  Mary's  Street, 

Eriinhnrgh  RH1  1TA. 


i tit.1 


I trumpets  that  more  ABC1 
women  read  the  Guardian 
than  the  Times  or  Standard.  It 
suggests  such  women  in  need 
of  direction  should  read  your 
Monday  and  Saturday  supple- 
ments to  find  a secretarial  Job 
(no  alternative  careers  are 
given).  An  example  of  a news- 
paper ceiling? 

Alex  Westcombe. 

5 Sutton  Road, 

London  W44NN. 


ICHAEL  Portillo's 
comments  (New 
Portillo  speaks, 
October  9)  must 
surety  be  a case  for  pure  Irony 
now  that  the  Conservatives 
have  becomes  listening,  car- 
ing, compassionate  party- 
•No,  Mr  Portillo,  you  were 
not  linked  to  harshness  and 
uncaring,  you  zaere  extremely 
harsh  and  uncaring  in  both 
your  rhetoric  and  actions 
towards  the  unemployed  and 
those  most  disadvantaged,  in- 

M riding  single  parents. 

You  did  fevour  greed  and 

expense  of  the  poor  to  give  to 
the  rich — 17  per  cent  loss  of 
income  to  the  poorest  in  soci- 
ety, whilst  tax  concessions  for 
the  rich  (tax  cut  from  83  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent)  and  Eat  cat 
salaries  crested  a divided 
society  comparable  with  the 
Victorian  age. 

The  Tory  philosophy  is 
based  on  self-interest,  compet- 
itive values,  greed  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  soci- 
ety . The  only  way  to  a true 
caring,  sharing,  friendly,  com- 
passionate society  is  through 
a co-operative  non-monetary, 
egalitarian  existence. 
Malcolm  G Allan. 

56  Manor  House  Road, 
Glastonbury. 

Somerset  BA6  9DQ, 

THAT  caring  Conservative, 
I MtehaaLPortfllo,  rein- 
forced the  message  that  what 
the  TOry  party  foiled  to  do  be- 
fore the  last  election  was  to 
convince  people  how  con- 
cerned the  party  was  to  look 


after  the  wrifere  of  everybody 
in  the  country,  including  on  e- 

parpntfiwnj^nndiillnftm 

who,  for  whatever  reason,  had 
felt  they  were  excluded  from 

the  Tory  party  agenda.  Yester^ 
day  morning  we  had  Sir  Brian- 
McWhhmey  telling  vs  how 
they  gotthe  “rhetoric’’  wrong, 
and  must  take  care  to  gta  their 
message  across  infuture. 

The  fact  that  18  years  of 
Tory  tax  policy  had  taken 
from  the  poor  for  fee  benefit  off 
the  rich  was  not  mentioned  as 
a matter  for  regret  or  apology, 
or  need  for  change.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  New  Labour 
managed  to  put  across  the 

right  rhetoric,  whilst  adopt- 
ing the  same  policies. 

Michael  J Bln  die. 

Dubsyke, 

Keasden.  dapham, 
XjmcHSfcerLA2ffiY- 

18  IT  that  Mir  FortffQo  was  a 
closet  cuddly  care  bear  all 
along?  Or  is  it  that  some 
people’s  Inst  for  power  and 
position  is  so  strong  that  there 
is  no  evolution  which  they 
win  not  perform? 

Donald  Simpson. 
51Kbjgsway, 

Rochdale  OL16  5HN. 

WITH  the  Conservative 
VV  Party  (mark  1)  out  of 
office  since  May,  it’s  easy  to 
forget  why  they  were  so  hated. 
Thank  goodness,  then,  fear 
Wfllfam  Hague’s  speech.  Tory  i 
MPs  “came  to  be  seen  as  divid- 
ed, arrogant,  selfish  and  con- 
ceited”, he  reminded  us.  With- 
oot  even  admitting  they  realty 
were  divided,  arrogant,  selfish 


Mains  way  to  get  Internet  on  tap 


I matic  Telephone  and  Elec- 
tric company  of  Liverpool  in- 
vented, manufactured  and 
installed  worldwide  a system 
called  Rythmatlc  Control. 
This  system  sent  coded  sig- 
nals through  the  electric  dis- 
tribution system  (British 
team  discovers  the  Internet's 
holy  graft,  Octobers). 

It  was  used  extensively  in 
this  country  to  switch  street 
lighting  on  and  off  from  a cen- 
tral point  In  New  Zealand  it 
was  used  to  control  power 
load  hy  remotely  switching  off 
and  on  electric  immersion 
heaters  in  dwellings.  The  sig- 


nals were  coded  so  that  selec- 
tive switching  was  possible. 
GHonghton. 

36  Moss  Lane, 

Lydiate, 

Liverpool  L314DQ,  - 

1 A IODLD  the  electricity 
V V companies  promising 
high  speed  cheap  Internet  ac- 
cess over  electricity  mains  be 
related  to  the  companies 
which  promised  nu  dear-gen- 
erated electricity  so  cheap  it 
would  not  be  worth  metering? 
Peter  May. 

47  FOntmell  Close, 

St  Albans, 

Herts  AL35H.U 


For  Anita  Roddick,  from  the  rocket  scientists 


#%Anita  Roddick  (Boys  and 
Toys,  October  8).  A radioiso- 
tope thermoelectric  generator 
(RTG)  ofa  similar  type  to  the 
one  carried  on  Cassini  sur- 
vived the  failure  of  its 
launcher  in  1968 so  well  that 
the  feel  was  reused  in  another 
generator  on  another  satellite. 
Another  generator  re-entered 
in  1970,  with  the  lunar  module 
of  Apdlo  13,  and  is  believed 
to  have  survived  to  the  ocean 
floor,  rather  than  burning  up 
at  high  altitude. 

The  main  reason  why  deep 
space  probes  (not  just  Cassini 
but  the  Pioneers,  Voyagers 
and  Galileo,  which  since  1972 
have  shown  us  such  wonders) 
have  carried  these  generators 
is  a law  of  optics.  The  power 
available  to  a given  solar  cell 
at  Saturn  (10  times  as  for  from 
the  Sun  as  the  Earth  is)  is  one- 
hundredth  that  atEarth. 


Hence  even  the  25  per  cent 
efficient  ones  quoted  by  Ms 
Roddick  would  need  roughly 
400  square  metres  at  Saturn 
rather  than  the  manageable 
four  square  metres  they'd 
need  at  Earth  to  give  Cassini 
the  power  levels  she  describes. 
Ifick  Watkins. 

49  Alpha  Road, 

Cambridge  CB4  3DQ. 

pTGs  pose  only  minimal 
brisks.  Because  the  emitted 
radiation  is  very  short  range, 
in  order  fin*  plutonium  to 
cause  cancer,  it  has  to  be 
breathed  in  and  remain  in  the 
body  for  some  time.  There- 
fore, it  only  poses  a significant 
radiation  hazard  in  the  form 
of  airborne  dust 
Cassini’s  ftiel  cells  are  a ce- 
ramic  form  of  plutonium  oxide 
and  are  designed  to  prevent 
plutonium  dust  from  escaping, 

particularly  in  the  event  of  a 


crash.  Should  the  worst  hap- 
pen and  the  plutonium  be 
released  during  an  accidental 
re-entry  (which  would  be  an 
unprecedented  event),  it  is 
true  that  it  would  be  distrib- 
uted over  much  of  the  world, 
but  since  the  plutonium  would 
be  spread  extremely  thinly, 
the  radiation  dose  that  a per- 
son would  be  expected  to 
receive  is  less  than  one  milli- 
rem  total  over  50  years. 

This  small  radiation  dose  is 
negligible  when  compared  to 
the  15,000  mfflirem  average 
dose  from  natural  background 
radiation  over  the  same  time 
period.  It  Isa  much  smaller 
exposure  than  a dental  X-ray. 
Certainly  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  a large-scale  clean- 
up operation. 

Christian  R Miller. 
University  College, 

Gower  Street 

London  WClE  6BT. 


and.  conceited,  he  continued 
with  a breathtaking  order  to 
fee  faithless  that  “this  is  the 
week.. . wbenwestop 
apdogisirig". 
AlexWBcock. 

35  Hymouth  Wharf; 
Saunders  Ness  Road, 
London  E143EL. 


■WATCHED  with  incredu- 
lljty  as Tory  ex-ministers 
paraded  their  new-found  com- 
passion, recalling  the  imposi- 
tion eff  Severn  26  which  pro- 
hfoxted  localauthnrities  from 

Teachers  woe  discoursed 
from  talking  about  such  “sen- 
sitive” fesues.  Thus  many 
young  lesbians  and  gays,  who 
may  have  lacked  both  peer 
and  family  support,  were 
gfrpjan  nnhrip  to 
esteem.  Which  caring  ex-Tory 
minister  is  now  going  to  de- 
mand its  abolition?  - 
(Dr)  Michael  Hlacfr. 

3A  Gaytan  Road, 

London  NW31TX.  • 

OO  THE  Conservatives 


and  tolerance?  The  arrogant 
hypocrisy  beggars  belief 
They'll  be  telling  us  next  that 

fyrp  l«FnrhntWnfas  - - 

“society”. 

(Rev)  John  M Roden. 

The  Vicarage, 

Appleton  Roebuck, 
YorkY057DG. 

IN  Vn^oftbe Tories’ deci- 
sion to  be  kind  to  single 
mothers,  gays,  the  poor  and 
the  unemployed,  one  can  only 


ask,  is  the  road  to  Damascus 

now  in  Blackpool? 

Joyce  Whitehead. 

i is  Wortley  Avenue,  

Salford  M68D8- 

JL  LAN  Clark's  recent  sug- 
#%gesti0n  thatthe  best 
methodof  dealing with  fee 

IRA  would  be  to  shoot 600 outs 

leading  members  is  uncaimfly 
similar  to  the  advice  offered 
byHMteto  Lord  Halifax 

about  how  to  deal  with  Indian 

twtiwiaHgm. 

- Uming  Anglo-German  ne- 
gotiations in  November  1937, 
Halifax,  who  had  served  as 

viceroy  to  India  between  1926 

and  193L  was  stunned  to  hear 
Hitler  suggest  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  dealing  wife. 
the  Indian  problem  would  be 

to  shoot  Gandhi  and  “a  sub- 
stantial number  cfhis  asso- 
ciates”. 

Mr  Claris:  appears  to  share 
another  opinion  with  the  for- 
mer German  Chancellor, 
whose  policy  in 1940-41  hinged 
to  same  extent  on  an  antici- 
pated capitulation  of  Great 
Britain  whidh  would  leave 

him  free  to  attack  the  USSR. 

During  a television  appear- 
ance scene  two  years  ago,  Mr 
Clark  sought  to  defend  his  _ 
opinion  before  a group  of  dis- 
tinguished historians  that  an 
Anglo-German  agreement  in 
1941  would  have  been  In  the 

best  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  indeed  the  rest  oC&urope. 
GTWaddington. 

Flat  4, 

Amdiffe  House, 

2 ArndiflfeRoad, 

Leeds  LS165JE. 


| FI  believed,  like  the  govera- 
] ment  spears  to,  feat  wotodt 
couldn’t  cope  with  the  cot  and 
thrust  of  political  debate,  1 . , 
wouldn’t  givens  fee  vnt£.ieti 
alone  elect  us  to  fee  Hwswtf 
Commons  (Chamber  of  Hot-:  ; 
rors.  October  9).  . 


fragettes  fought  and  won  a 
basic  democratic  right  regard- 
less of  the  rudeness  oftheir 
opponents.  Welcome  to  the 
real  world,  NewLabour.  If 
anything,  politics  today  is  not 

adversarial  enough,  with  too 

few  being  prepared  to  defend 
feeti  ideas  and  principles—^ 
witness  fee  stage  manage- 
ment  of  the  Labour  Party  con- 
ference. It  seems  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  a conformist 
consensus,  we  have  to  have  an 

official  etiquette  as  well 
Liz  Malone. 

7 Silver  Court, 

88-100  Junction  Road, 

London  N195JJ. 

□ERHAPSLaboorwomen  - 
I MPs  on  the  receiving  end 
of  sexist  taunts  from  their 
mate  Tory  counterparts  . . 
should  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  a direct  corre- 
lation between  the  size  of  fee 
male  organ  (small)  and  sexist 
attitudes  to  women.  I suggest 
the  most  suitable  responseto  a 
sexist  jibe  is,  “So  sorry  your 
willy  is  so  small’’. 

Mazy  Bolton. 

BofleauRoad, 

London W5. 

We  may  edit  tetters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a toll  address.'  * 


Adventures  in  the  world  of  arts  funding 

AMAHAT  better  example  can  | Ballet.  I celebrate  AMP’s  sue-  | short,  three  paragraph  le 
W there  be  ofthe  value  of  cess  and  congratulate  them.  of  rejection  with  absolute 


IMffHAT  better  example  can 

ww  there  beof  the  value  of 
investing  infee  arts  than  fee 
wonderful  success  cf  Adven- 
tures in  Motion  Pictures? 
(Dance  company  chief  says 
Arts  Oouncfl  should  go,  Octo- 
ber 9).  The  Arts  Councff  began 
investing  in  the  company  in 
1988.  Ova:  the  last  six  years  it 
has  enjoyed flmflHop  nfpnh- 
lic  subsidy. 

Without  tins  start,  what 
chance  would  the  company 
have  had  to  be  starring  in  the 
West  End,  winning  interna- 
tional acclaim  or  attracting 
commercial  backers  for  its 
productions?  An  important 
factor  in  this  success  are  the 
stars  of  Cinderella — Adam 
Cooper,  Sarah  wndarand 
Lynn  Seymour — all  of  whom 
have  developed  their  talents 
through  the  subsidised  Royal  1 


Ballet  I celebrate  AMP’s  suc- 
cess and  congratulate  them. 
Graham  Devlin- 
Acting  secretary  general. 

Arfc  Cnimwl  nfRnglanH- 

14  Great  Peter  Street  - 
London  SWLP  3NQ. 

AS  DIRECTOR  of  one  of 
England’s  longest  estab- 
lished Arts  Centre’s  I whale- 
heartedly  endorse  Katherine 
Dart’s  comments  regarding 
the  Arts  Council.  We  too  were 
encouraged  to  submit  a bid  to 
the  Arts  For  Everyone  fund, 
not  by  the  Arts  Council  itself 
but  (me  of  its  regional  syco- 
phants, South  West  Arte.  It 
took  three  months  of  my  ex- 
tremely valuable  time  to  put 
the  bid  together  and  goodness  ‘ 
knows  how  much  public  ..  . 
money  in  administration  and 
assessment  The  result — a 


Flight  path  j A Country  Diary 


ON  Monday  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice 
will  hear  objections  by  Brit- 
ain and  America  to  its  right  to 
hear  an  appeal  against  a deci- 
sion by  the  Court  in  L992  (Liby- 
an suspecte  “must  &ce  trial  in 
Scotland’,  October  8).  This  de- 
cision went  in  favour  of  a UN 
Security  Council  resolution 
requiring  Libya  to  surrender 
two  men  to  be  tried  for  the 
bombing  ofPan  Am  Flight  103 
over  Lockerbie  in  1988. 

The  1992 decision  was  a 
pnmafiude  ruling,  not  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Libya’s  ap- 
peal made  the  UNSCR  a busted 
flush.  So  long  as  the  appeal  is 

pending  there  is  no  chance 
that  the  men  will  be  surren- 
dered. The  impasse  is  of  our 
making,  not  Libya’s. 

Relatives  were  heartened  to 
hear  Foreign  Officer  Mmistm 
Tony  Lloyd  say  in  July  that 
the  new  Government  will 
clear  up  the  Lockerbie  case  in 
this  Parliament  If  the  Govern- 
ment really  means  to  get  the 
Libyans  to  trial  it  must  use 
diplomacy. 

Martin  Cadman. 

3 Church  Row  Cottages, 
Burnham  Market, 

Norfolk  PES18DH. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  Last 
weekend  was  World  Bird- 
watch.  I had  an  invitation  to 
the  Wildfowl  and  Wetland 
Trust  at  Sllmbridge,  part  of 
fee  global  partnership  involv- 
ing bird  conservation  organi- 
sations in  91  countries.  It  was 
a weekend  of  golden  autumn 
fflutdiina  anri  SUmhrirfgp  Is 

but  four  miles  away  down  the 
hiH,  so — ever  environmen- 
tally conscious —I  decided  to 
goon  my  bicycle.  TheTxme- 
shaking  experience  of  this 
gentle  ride  made  me  reflect  on 
whether  fee  Government,  de- 
spite public  pledges,  is  really 
interested  in  promoting  alter- 
natives to  tiie  car.  Road  sur- 
faces more  welcoming  to  the 
cyclist  would  be  a modest 
start,  I reflected,  but  so  would 
serious  traffic  reduction  mea- 
sures. In  Boston,  Ma3sar.hu- 
setts,  I recalled,  you  may  only 
drive  into  the  city  centre  at 
the  rush  hour  when  you  are 
carrying  at  least  two  passen- 
gers. There  are  implementa- 
ble  proposals,  but  I doubt  if 
the  Department  of  Transport 
will  move  on  any  of  Item  this 

Side  Ofthe  mfllennhim  Slim- 
bridge  looked  delightftil  in 


short,  three  paragraph  letter 
of  rejection  with  absolutely  no 
explanation.  The  arts  world  is 
nn  ttlff  point  of  Cftllnpfiw  fhanlte 
to  an  arte  fending  system 
which  has  become  self-serv- 
ing, unaccountable  and  spite- 
ful. Bang!  There  goes  our  fund- 
ing for  next  year? 

Bob  Butler- 

Director,  Bedford  Aits  Centre. 
Bedford,  Wlnkleigh, 

Devon  EX19  8LU. 


I Stormy  weather 

THANK  you  for  restoring 
I the  isobar  chart  for  two- 
days.  But  please,  tatn’t  we  ^ 
havejt  back  for  goOG?  ' 

John  Willis-., 

Pantiles,  Orford  Road, 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk  IP122JN. 


fee  warm  sunshine  of  the 
morning,  but  staff  and  volun- 
teers alike  confirmed  that  fee 
timing  of  the  watch  was  a bit 
too  early  in  local  terms.  The 
main  migratory  flow  which 
brings  vast  winter  popula- 
tions to  the  Severn  Vale  had 
yet  to  reach  any  volume. 
Some  tea 1 had  arrived  and  I 
also  saw  tufted  duck,  po- 
chard, pintail  and  shoveller 
ducks  that  had  arrived  from 
Siberia  in  recent  days.  But 
they  represented  early  flights 
of  fee  great  populations  that 
will  arrive,  wife  Bewick 
swans,  as  the  northern  tem- 
peratures fan  SUmhridge 
was  also  running  duck  decoy 
demonstrations  with  a new 
dog,  Piper  U,  which  reflected 
the  history  of  duck  catching 
for  the  kitchen  and  tables  of 
nearby  Berkeley  Castle.  Now 
fee  trapping  is  for  research  — 
weighing,  ringing,  sexing  and 
release.  Further  demonstra- 
tins  are  scheduled  for  Sunday 
afternoons  In  November  and 
Piper  Band  decoyznan  Rich- 
ard Chappell  will  be  pleased 
to  show  their  skffia  in  the 
New  Decoy. 

COLJN  LUCKHURST 


Invasion  of  privacy  becomes  an  inside  job 


Mark  Lawson 

THERE’S  a well-known 
apocryphal  anecdote 
about  the  person  alone 
in  a house  who 
receives  terrifying  threats  on 
the  telephone.  They  contact 
the  operator,  who  zings  back 
to  say  feat  the  calls  have  been 
traced  and  are  coming  from 
another  telephone  in  the 

same  house. 

The  current  debate  about 
privacy  now  has  its  own  ver- 
sion of  this  horror  story  in 
the  form  ofthe  book  A Genius 
In  fee  Family,  by  Hilary  and 
Piers  du  PrA  serialised  in  the 
Times  tills  week.  The  brother 
and  sister  of  Jacqueline  du 
Prt  — the  cellist  whose  multi- 
ple sclerosis  ended  her  bril- 
liant career  before  killing  her 
at  42  — have  published  a por- 
trait of  their  family. 

Among  its  graphic  revela- 
tions is  that  fee  musician,  at 
the  beginning  of  her  physical 
and  mental  decline,  con- 
ducted an  affair  with  Hilary's 


husband,  "Kiffer",  in  full 
view  In  her  sister’s  home.  An 
early  act  of  courtship,  the 
reader  learns,  involved  Jac- 
queline entering  the  marital 
bed  and  arousing  “Kiffer” 
while  Hilary  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  her  suddenly  double- 
booked  husband. 

With  siblings  like  these, 
who  needs  journalists  or  biog- 
raphers? After  the  paparazzi, 
the  famarazzL  The  threaten- 
ing calls  are  coming  from  a 
telephone  within  the  house. 

In  a radio  interview  this 
week,  the  authors  explained 
the  genesis  at  the  book.  A 
writer  consulting  the  Du  Prt 
archives  for  a planned  biogra- 
phy of  Jacqueline  suggested 
that  the  family  was  worth 
; “only  one  chapter”.  Enraged , 

by  fete  marginal  1 cation  Hi-  ' 
laty  and  Piers  planned  a 
memoir  oftheir  own. 

You  can  see  why  the  Du  | 
Prts  might  have  resented  the  I 
! idea  that  everyone  but  them- 
: selves  bad  rights  to  their 
story.  The  Issue  of  Life  Copy- 
right arises  frequently  in 
modem  culture.  It  is  at  the 
heart  ofthe  question  of  indi- 
vidual privacy  and  also  the 
recurrent  debate  about  fee 
dramatisation  of  the  lives  of 
real  people.  HQ  ary  and  Piers 
have  had  walk-on  parts  in  bi- 
ographies oftheir  sister.  They 
have  also  seen  Jacqueline's 
life  used  by  Tom  Kemp  in  ski 
as  the  basis  for  a successful 


play  and  film.  Duet  For  One. 
In  such  circumstances,  the 
impulse  to  be  on  the  other  end 
ofthe  pen  is  understandable. 

And  yet  it  seems  a curious 
tactic  to  respond  to  the  rela- 
tively mild  biographical  ana- 
lyses and  discoveries  of  those 
outside  the  family  by  releas- 
ing considerably  more  explo- 
sive material  from  inside.  It’s 
rather  as  if  someone  over- 
hearing their  friend  de- 
scribed in  public  as  a drunk 
chooses  to  defend  than  by 
screaming  across  the  street 
“You  think  you’re  clever? 
When  you  don't  even  know 
they  fake  drugs!”  Future  biog- 
raphers c t the  cellist  will  en- 
thusiastically recycle  the  new 
material  from  the  family  in 
their  volumes.  Du  Prt  the 
cellist  will  be  eclipsed  by  Du 
Praved.  the  sexual  predator. 

There  is  a fashionable  argu- 
ment — advanced  by  tabloid 
editors  and  the  publishers  of 
biographies — that  such  reve- 
lations “help  us  to  under- 
stand” the  subject  But  the 
needto-know  factor  is  strik- 
ingly low  in  the  case  of  Jaque- 
line  du  Pre.  The  biographical 
school  of  music  criticism  is 
suspect  even  in  the  case  of 
composers,  who  create  from 
within.  So  how  much  more  ir- 
relevant win  if  be  when  ap- 
plied to  a performer,  who  Is 
an  external  interpreter. 

IS  it  really  true  feat  the  rev- 
elation that  the  tenia*  cuck- 


olded ho*  sister  wife  her 

brother-in-law  helps  the  lis- 
tener better  to  understand  an 
interpretation  of  Elgar?  This 
is  the  Shine  approach  to  mu- . 
steal  appreciation  and  doubt- 
less this  book  wfll  soon  be- 
came a film,  which  can  be , 
screened  alongside  Duet  For 
One  in  sane  smart  Late-night 
compare-and-contrast  doutde- 
bfll  in  a few  years’  time. 

Many  will  suspect  that  the 
real  motivation  for  the  fam- 
ily's publication  lies  in  psy- 
chological score-settling.  The 
book  makes  clear  that  it  was 
not  easy  being  related  to  a 
phenomenon.  Jacqueline’s 
posthumous  image  as  the  ex- 
emplar of  tragic  genius  borne 
wife  saintly  dignity  can  only 
have  been  irritating  to  those 
who  bad  seen  the  squalid  and 
painfel  reality  of  her  decline 
and  death. 


PERHAPS  her  brother 
and  sister  also  came 
to  resent  her  fame.  If 
they  had  been  born 
Browns  It  might  have  been 
different,  but  their  name  was 
like  a pointing  finger.  The 
years  of  •‘Not  by  any  chance  a 
relation  ...?*’  must  have 
eaten  away  at  their  self-es- 
teem. Well,  now  they  have 
their  own  fame,  car,  anyway. 
Infamy,  which  is  hardly  dif- 
ferent these  days  in  its  pecu- 
niary and  publicity  rewards. 
They  have  lifhjet  their  own  , 


image  a little  and  lowered 
hers.  The  cake  is  shared  more 
equally  between  the  siblings. 

Therapy,  in  the  1990s,  seems 
to  take  this  form.  Jacqueline 
went  to  a psychiatrist;  HUlary 
and  Piers  went  to  a publisher. 
Each  action  was  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  This  is 
thetr  most  pjatutifale  defence: 
that  the  book  is  copycat  crime. 
The  Du  Prfes  are  merely 
following  the  rules  of  modem 

Ufo.  The  presently  half-repen- 
tant tabloids  have  aaaKHah^ 
in  fee  last  two  decades  a Sel- 
Jer/Teller  culture,  which  has 
spread  to  all  social  levels,  so 
that  Camilla  Parker-Bcwles 
remains  the  last  Trappist  in 
public  life.  (Even  the  Princess 
of  Wales’s  mother  had  coflabo- 
rated  wife  Hello  magazine.) 

The  system  is  a brilliant 
one.  a tribute  to  its  principal 
architect,  Rupert  Murdoch, 
reeling  their  privacy  or  repu- 
tation to  be  threatened, 
people  are  encouraged  to  de- 
fend themselves  by  revealing 
private  details  of  their  owm 
Sometimes  they  do  so  in  a 
supposedly  higher  forum  — a 
respectahle  hardback,  a sym- 
pathetic magazine  — but  the 
media  sewer  doesn’t  *nrnt\ 
from  much  treatment  plant 
its  shit  arrives. 

Hilary  and  Piers  du  Prt 
have  fallen  for  this  kamiir^ 
“ore  than  anyone 
before.  They  have  released  in- 
formation whJ^i  no  biogra- 


pher could  ever  have  un- 
earthed and  which  is  beyond 
fee  most  malicious  fantagigB 
of  the  family's  alleged  tor- 
mentors. Inevitably,  “Kiffer” 
has  felt  compelled  to  give  the 
nmes  an  interview  putting 
his  side  ofthe  story.  - - 

The  1380s  trend  towards 
sexually  revealing  biography 
has  expanded  in  this  decade 
towards  autobiography  of  in? 
discriminate  ifltimacy.Whdte 
shelves  of  bookshops  are  de- 
voted to  sdf-revelations  of 
adultery,  masturbation,  alco- 
holism, theft,  incest. -This 


--.MPBuiiu  industry - 
fee  willingness  of  people  i 
make,  themselves  famous  I 
“vadmg  their  own  privacr- 
standa  as  an  obstacle  to  ar 
sensfele^nttion  of  prfvac 
in  the  media 

the  less  lurid  rev 
™£*  » the  book  is  thi 
Derek  du  Prt  — the  father  i 
Jacqueline,  Hilary  and  Piei 
“152s  80  lightened-  of-  ti 
“£j!I.orld  ^ he  event! 
ally  became . virtually  on 

verse  only  in  a whisper. : 
in  a^Td 
cHm3tances,  this  anecdote  1 
almost  unbearably  poi^i 

“atext  of  the  wartTi 
whfek  u appears:  an  c 

P™cy^apah0kjgicdcQ1 

deIfrered  to  a world  i 
Si?  “bfeitionism  has  bi 
fee  dominant  psycte 
lo^cai  complaint. 
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5®  Guardi 
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Paralysis  strikes  at  power 
games  in  the  Middle  East 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 
Woollacott 


LJPE  changes,  the 
leader  Sheikh 
Yassin  said  at 
he  conference 

returning  to 
1,^.3?  A truer  word 
been  ^feen  in  the 
East  Yassin  himself 
been  transformed  from  a 

g^rintoamanw^al 

tte  possibility  of  becoming 
»fat«*man,  and  Hamas  haslc 
Wired  a legitima^  inmn- 
^‘^able  a few  weeks  ago.  In 
Jordan.  Gaza,  the  West  Rink. 
e«d  even  Israel,  Hamas  is  in  a 


new  position,  with  a certain 
immunity  from  attack,  a cer- 
tain right  to  be  consulted,  and 
a potential  role  in  the  making 
of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 

This  is  not  what  Blnyamin 
Netanyahu  intended  when  he 
sent  agents  to  Amman  to  kin 
paled  Medial,  but  it  is  what 
he  has  achieved.  Inadver- 
tently he  has  changed  the 
rules  of  his  own  game  The 
day  when  Sheikh  Yassin  was 
released  could  in  retrospect 
even  come  to  be  seen  as  the 
day  on  which  Israel  began  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Islamist 
terrorists  with  whom  it  had 
sworn  never  to  deaL  At  the 
very  least,  the  failed  assassi- 
nation attempt  in  Amman 
made  concrete  what  had  only 
been  potential  before,  which 
is  that  Netanyahu,  in  bis  un- 
remitting concentration ' on 
Hamas,  has  given  that  organi- 
sation pivotal  importance.  As 
he  moved  further  and  further 
away  from  the  Oslo  principle 


i of  land  for  peace,  the  Israeli 
prime  minister  c*"**  to  imk 
progress  toward  a Palestinian 
settlement  exclusively  to  an 
end  to  terror,  and,  since  most 

was  Hatnnc  terror,  to  Hamas. 

Netanyahu,  in  other  words, 
was  asking  Arafat  and  the 
Palestinian  Authority  for 
something  that  only  Hamas 
could  fully  deliver,  a complete 
mid  to  violence-  Since  he 
would  not  give  Arafat  the 
means  that  would  enable  him 
to  control  Hamas,  the  chances 
were  always  there  that, 
sooner  or  later,  Israel  would 
find  itself  ashing  Hamas  di- 
rectly what  it  would  take  to 
stop  the  bombings.  That  bno 
not  yet  happened.  But,  thanirc 
to  the  Amman  fiasco.  Israel 
has  already  been  negotiating 
with  Hamas,  indirectly, 
through  King  Hussein,  and 
now  it  has  to  decide  what  to 
do  with  the  Hamas  offer  of  a 
truce  which  the  King  con- 
veyed to  the  Israeli  govern- 


ment before  the  assassination 

attempt 

Failure  in  Amman,  and  the 
truce  offer,  has  sent  Netan- 
yahu back  to  the  table  with 
Arafat  Trusting  one  another 
not  at  all,  and  with  Netanya- 
hu's announced  positions  on 
settlements,  withdrawals,  and 
the  inadmissibility  of  a Pales- 
tinian state  well  known,  they 
have  very  little  to  talk  about 
except  the  way  in  which  Ha- 
mas's new  strength  will  affect 
them.  The  situation  is  truly 
Ironic,  since  main  plank 
of  Netanyahu's  policy  was  the 
drive  to  cnish  Hamas. 

Consider  that  Israel  could 
not  dream  of  new  attacks  on 
Hamas  in  Jordan,  since  that 
would  definitively  end  the 
relationship  with  Hussein. 
Nor  can  Israel  ask  Ara&t  to 
press  Hamas  hard  at  a time 
when  he  is  struggling  to 
maintain  the  political  balance 
with  a new  leader.  Sheikh 
Yassin,  on  the  ground.  Nor, 


even,  can  there  easily  be 
harsh  action  soon  in  the  areas 
Israel  controls,  since,  given 
the  truce  offer,  Israeli  public 
opinion  would  certainly 
blame  Netanyahu  for  the  bus 
or  market  place  bombs  that 
would  be  Hamas’s  retaliation. 

To  say  that  there  is  a new 
situation  is  not  to  say  there 
will  be  peace.  If  Netanyahu 
cannot  Jning  himself  to  meet 
the  relatively  modest  require- 
ments of  the  PLO,  he  is  not 
likely  to  consider  the  much 
more  demanding  require- 
ments of  Hamas,  which  are  in 

any  case  not  fully  known  and 

probably  have  not  yet  been 
defined  by  Hamas  itself.  And 
whether  Hamas,  divided  be- 
tween a more  extreme  leader- 
ship abroad  and  a more  prag- 
matic leadership  inside  the 
territories,  can  hold  off  for- 
ther  bombings,  even  if  only  to 
exploit  its  present  political 
advantage,  will  only  become 
clear  as  time  passes.  But,  in 
the  longer  run,  looking  be- 
yond this  Israeli  government, 
a new  framework  is  visible. 

The  most  important  lesson 
is  likely  to  be  that  the  way  to 
deal  with  Hamas,  a well 
rooted  popular  organisation, 
is  neither  by  military  means 
alone,  as  Netanyahu  con- 
stantly says,  nor  only  by 
doing  what  his  critics  say, 
which  is  to  give  the  PLO  its 
state  and  leave  it  to  Ara&t  to 
crush  or  hmn  the  organisa- 
tion. Hamas  now  enters  the 
post-Oslo  equation,  for  good 


or  ill,  on  its  own  account,  as 
an  organisation  on  a level  of 
equality  with  the  others.  Jo£ 
dan  and  Israel,  too,  face  each 
other  on  different  terms.  For 
a mnmflnt,  the  Jordanian  gov- 
ernment believed  Israel  was 
plotting  to  destroy  it  Israel 
saw  it  might  Iom  Jordan, 
whose  cooperation  is  vltaL 
This  must  change  attitudes. 

So  far  Israelis,  in  their  in- 
troverted way.  have  concen- 
trated on  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  Amman  disaster. 


Israeli  military  and  intelli- 
gence failures,  which  in 
recent  months  have  included 
unsuccessful  operations  in 
Lebanon  and  a terrible  mili- 
tary helicopter  crash.  In  this 
last  preoccupation  lies  the 
possibility  of  wisdom,  as  Is- 
raelis come  to  realise  that 
maintaining  a permanent 
edge  over  your  enemies  by 
sheer  excellence  is  not  for- 
ever possible.  As  time  goes 
by,  either  you  become  less 

good,  or  they  get  better,  or 


Israel  packages  its  politics  into 
relentlessly  examined  ‘affairs*.  This  has 
already  been  entitled  the  ‘rotten  affair* 


They  have  a tendency,  more 
«ftg ti  other  countries,  to  pack- 
age their  politics  into  relent- 
lessly examined  “affairs". 
This  one  has  already  been  en- 
titled essek  bish,  the  “rotten 
affair",  after  a Cameras  disas- 
ter of  the  Fifties.  The  ques- 
tions they  and  their  news- 
papers are  asking  is  whether 
the  Amman  operation  was 
done  by  the  book,  whether 
procedures  were  followed, 
and  who  should  resign?  Dis- 
mal lists  of  “damage"  to  Is- 
raeli interests  have  been 
printed  daily,  beginning  with 
the  coup  handed  to  Hammas 


and  ending  with  Ottawa’s  ir- 
ritation . Amman  has  also 
been  added  to  the  casebook  of 


both.  Indeed,  long  running 
conflicts  often  have  the  efffect 
of  levelling  up  the  skills  of 
both  sides,  and  a recognition 
of  this  is  one  of  the  prelimi- 
naries to  an  peace  settlements 
that  are  not  the  result  of  over- 
whelming victories. 

Israel’s  central  problem 
seems  to  be  a kind  of  paraly- 
sis, political,  social  and  even 
military.  The  political  system 
has  been  disabled  by  a change 
in  electoral  rules  that  was  in- 
tended to  limit  the  power  of 
religious  and  other  small  par- 
ties but  has  Instead  enhanced 
it,  and  at  the  same  time 
mairas  it  almost  impossible  to 
dismiss  the  prime  minister. 
The  country  at  large  is  divid- 


ed in  the  most  comple*  man- 
ner but,  on  peace,  two  broad 
ramps  emerge.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  those  who  feel, 
or  used  to  feel,  that  peace  is 
possible  but  that  Netanyahu 
is  throwing  the  chance  away, 
yet  can  see  no  way  to  set  rid 
of  him.  On  the  other,  there 
are  those  who  believe  that  su- 
perior Israeli  force,  allied  to 
very  limned  concessions  to 
Arafat,  could  bring  near  per- 
fect security  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  For  both, 
Amman  is  another  disap- 
pointment For  the  first  be- 
cause it  is  another  blow  to 
Oslo.  For  the  second,  because 

it  demonstrates  that  cutting 
off  Hamas's  head  is  no  easier 
than  cutting  off  its  limbs. 

Yet  Amman’s  significance 
goes  beyond  this.  It  has 
changed  the  context  in  which 


all  the  actors  will  in  fixture 
taka  their  decisions.  It  Is  not 
the  first  Hma  an  aasagaina. 
tion  has  altered  the  course  of 
Israeli  and  Palestinian  af- 
fairs. When  Shimon  Peres  or- 
dered the  killing  of  the  Hamas 
bomb  expert  known  as  the 
Engineer,  he  precipitated  a 
bombing  which  lost  him  the 
election  and  brought  Netan- 
yahu to  power.  The  conse- 
quences erf  this  pygmatofttinn 
attempt  just  might,  ulti- 
mately, he  more  positive.  In 
any  case,  they  underline  that 
the  Oslo  process,  as  once  con- 
ceived. is  over  and  something 
else  — we  do  not  yet  know 
what  — hait  begun. 


With  God  on  their  side 


Chris  Bryant  shows  how 
the  Prime  Minister’s 
special  relationship  with 
religion  has  made  him 
refuse  to  ‘modernise’  the 
Church  of  England,  but 
brings  a missionary 
fervour  to  his  politics 


is 


POLITICS,  with 
out  principle 
1 no  more  "than 
Tribal.,  battle 
waged-for  career 
supremacy,  but  a 
little  morality  goes  a long  way 
in  political  discourse.  This  is 
the  tightrope  that  Tony  Blair 
the  Christian  Socialist  (and 
Gordon  Brown,  Jack  Straw, 
Chris  Smith.  David  Clark  and 
a small  legion  of  junior  minis- 
ters) have  trimly  to  tread.  For 
those  who  will  Blair’s  down- 
fall are  those  who  are  most 
eager  to  portray  him  as  a tele- 
evangelist, a missionary  man 
a puritanical  preacher.  After 
an.  shit  never  smells  worse 
than  when  it  sticks  to  an 
erstwhile  saint. 

Blair  has,  contrary  to  most 
politicians’  perceptions,  been 
extremely  reticent  about  bis 
faith,  making  it  clear  that  he 
hates  politicians  who  “wear 
God  on  their  sleeves”.  Indeed 
he  is  almost  as  silent  on  reli- 
gion as  is  the  -Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  politics — who 
preached  at  Labour  leader 
John  Smith’s  1994  memorial 
service  without  ever  mention- 
ing the  Labour  Party  once. 

Yes,  Blair  goes  to  church 
with  his  family,  on  his  own, 
ocracinnally  seeking  an  early 
morning  Communion  when 
his  advisers  least  expect  it, 
but  his  explicit  references  to 
religion  are  few  and  far 
between. 

Indeed  his  first  Christian 
“outing"  was  accidental.  In 
an  answer  on  Question  Time. 
It  led  to  Mm  joining  toe 

Christian  Socialist  Movement 
in  1991  (John  Smith  had  been 
an  occasional  'member  for 

more  than  a decade  and  Chris 
Smith  was  a vice-president). 
He  spoke  at  a CSM  fringe 
meeting,  while  he  bad  the 
employment  brief  in  the 
Shadow  Cabinet  — to  eight 
men,  three  women,  a verger 
and  a damp  church  hall. 

He  has  put  pen  to  paper 
only  once  on  religious 
themes,  although  before  be- 
coming Labour  leader  hegave 
an  interview  to  the  liberal 
evangelical  magazine  Third 
Way.  An  interview  in  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1996  (which  pro* 

raked  howls  of  pandemonic 
anguish  amongst  Tory  theoto- 
rians),  actually  touched  only 
incidentally  on  religion,  but 
in  the  writing  up  became  ^ 
solicit  if  unintentional  state- 
nent  of  Ms  Christian 
aspiration.  - . . 

Blair  Is  not,  of  course,  the 
Irst  Christian  Socialist 
eader.  Soon  after  John  South 
oak  over  In  June  1992,  Eliza- 

«th  Hogg,  of  thefcChS^ 

Socialist  Movement,  and  the 
rife  of  Norman  Hogg,  Mf- 
lersuaded- Smith  to  give  the 
innual  ’ftwney  lecture  the 
□Bowing  March.  The  Smiths 
tnd  the  Hoggs  had  been 

riends  for  many  years,  living 

o nearby-flats  in  the  Barbi- 
an  and  sharing  a similar 
icottteh  Presbyterianism. 
Smith’s  decision  to  refer  di- 
ectly  to  his  Christian  Social- 
an  was  not  welcomed  by 
□deed  there  was  a heal  my 
ow  with  several  advisers  ite- 
-named  to  prevent  Smith 
•om  impaling  himself  on  the 


dangerous  sword  erf  sancti- 
mony, .white  his  PPS.  Hfiary 
Armstrong,  herself  -a  - vice-, 
president -of  the  CSM.  -advo- 
cated^calm.  measured* tap-: 
proach. 

The  eventual  talk,  delivered 
in  March  1998,  supposedly  on 
Christian  Socialism,  had  only 
a single  direct  reference  to 
God — and  even  that  had  only 
been  added  at  the  insistence 
of  the  publishers  Hodder 
Stoughton,  who  printed 
Smith’s  lecture  along  with 
chapters  by  Paul  Boateng  and 
Chris  Smith.  Tony  Blair 
added  a “Christianity  is 
tough  religion"  foreword. 

Even  sanitised  thus,  it  at- 
tracted a wrathful  “Sanctimo- 
nious Smith”  leader  headline 
from  the  Daffy  Telegraph. 
Blair’s  own  “Shall  I or  shan't 
I?”  moment  over  Christian 
Socialism  came  a couple 
years  later,  when  framing  his 
second  Labour  Party  Confer- 
ence speech  as  leader  in  1995. 
He  needed  to  give  people 
some  impression  of  the  real 
Blair -to  explain  what  made 
him  tick,  why  he  was  in  poli- 
tics. For  Neff  Klzmock,  a men- 
tion of  a Welsh  poet  would 
suffice.  For  Smith,  toe  moun- 
tains of  Scotland.  But  for 
Blair  what  was  there?  The 
obvious  thing  was  his  faith 
Blair  was  initially  opposed,  as 
was  Alastair  Campbell,  who 
has  a profound  and  under- 
standable distrust  erf  cant. 

Phrases  were  drafted,  cut 
and  eventually  paraphrased 
into  Biblical  cadences  with- 
out overt  confessions  of  faith. 
Hence  Blair’s  ’The  simple 
truths:  l am  worth  no  more 
than  anyone  else.  I am  my 
brother’s  keeper.  I will  not 
walk  by  on  the  other  side.  We 
aren’t  simply  people  set  in 
isolation  from  each  other, 
face  to  face  with  eternity,  but 
members  of  the  same  family, 
the  same  community,  the 
same  human  race.  This  is  my 
socialism.”  • 

The  reason,  for  Blair's  reti- 
cence does  not  just  lie  with  a 
fear  of  appearing  sanctimo- 
nious. The  truth  is  that  Chris- 
tian involvement  in  politics 
has  not  bad  a very  good  track 
record  this  century. 

On  toe  one  hand  there  is 


Britain  at 
its  most  godless 
is  led  by 
what  may  be 
its  most  godly 
Cabinet  in  a 
hundred  years 


toe  fundamentalism  of  the 

Christian  Coalition  in  the 
United  States,  whore  Chris- 
tians have  effectively  de- 
clared war  on  modem  society. 
Homosexuality,  abortion,  eu- 
thanasia, video  nasties 
these  are  toe  “m0£al”jsfn^ 
of  the  day  and  toe  task  of 
Christians  is  solely  to  pro- 
claim ami  protect  the  func- 
tional nuclear  family.  To 
Stray  on  to  “political  issues 


such  as  homelessness,  the 
minimum  wage  or  unemploy- 
ment by  contrast  would  be  to 
become  mired  in  this  world, 
which  is  not  God’s  world. 

Fortunately  British  Chris- 
tians have  never  quite 
adopted  this  style  erf  political 
engagement  although  ele- 
ments of  its  'agenda  have 
crept  into  Britain  via  the 
Christian  Conservative  Fel- 
lowship (to  which  Peter  LH- 
ley.  Ann  WIddecambe  and 
Brian  MawbinneyaU  belong), 
and  the  Conservative  Family 
Campaign  (erf  Julian  Brazer 
MP  and  Exeter’s  Dr  Adrian 
Rogers). 

• On  toe  other  hand  lie  the 
Kianrheri  bones  of  so  many 


well-intentioned  hut  ulti 
mately  ineffectual  Christian 
Socialists  All  toe  leading 
lights  of  toe  early  labour 
Party  were  Christians.  Keir 
Hardie  preached  regularly  on 
the  Sermon  on  toe  Mount 
Philip  Snowden,  the  first 
labour  chancellor,  entitled 
his  main  political  tract  “The 
Christ  flat  Is  To  Be".  Arthur 
Henderson,  Ramsay  Macdon- 
ald’s sparring  partner  and 
brief  successor  as  leader  aT 
the  party,  was  an  active  Meth- 
odist. George  Lansbury, 


t.- 


leader  from  1931-35,  was  a 
passionately  conscience- 
driven  politician  whose 
whole  ethic  derived  from  his 
high  church  East  Knd  Angli- 
canism. And  in  later  days, 
Tom  Brfberg  and  Eric  Heffer 
led  the  Christian  ' Socialist 
charge  for  the  awkward 
squad. 

Lansbury,  perhaps  the  best 
loved  of  all  Labour’s  leaders, 
provides  the  classic  warning 
for  Christian  Labourites.  Not 
only  was  his  pacifism  too 
rigid  for  the  impending  crisis 
of  European  war  in  the  1930s, 
but  be  failed  Miserably  at 
RetdpoliUk.  He  honourably 
resigned  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  fight  the  by- 
election  especially  over 
women's  suffrage  — and  lost 
badly.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
setting  an  illegal  rate  in  Pop- 
lar. And  be  was  ritually  slain 
by  Bevin  on  toe  party  confer- 
ence floor  in  1935,  castigated 
for  taking  ids  “conscience 
round  from  body  to  body  ask- 
ing to  be  told  what  to  do  with 
it”.  Bevin  later  explained: 
“Lansbury  bas  been  going 
around  In  saints’  clothes  for 
years  waiting  for  martyrdom. 
I set  fire  to  the  faggots.” 

Blair’s  Christianity,  of 


course,  is  quite  different  Far 
from  being  homophobic  he 
gave  toe  best  parliamentary 
speech  in  favour  of  an  equal 
age  of  consent.  Far  from  mis- 
understanding Realpolitik  he 
has  a very  advanced  theology 
of  power  and  recognises  the 
futility  of  mere  fine  words 
without  power.  He  believes  in 
what  Stafford  Cripps’s 
mother  (Beatrice  Webb’s  sis- 
ter) called  “undogmatic  and 
unsectarian”  Christianity 
and  is  an  anti-triumphalist  in 
his  faith  as  he  is  in  his 
politics. 

Denominations  are  largely 
irrelevant,  experience  .and 
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essayist,  Chris 
Bryant,  Is  dnk 
of  the  Christian 
Socialist 
Movement  and 
the  author  of 
Stafford 
Cripps,  the 
First  Modern  Chancellor 
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He  resigned  as  an  AngBcan 
priest  to  stand  earlier  this 
year  as  the  Labom  candidate 
ha  Wycombe. 


personal  consignee  matter  at 
as  much  as  traditional' 

hushing  and  tolerance  com- 
petes with  honesty  for  the 
most  important  virtue. 

Contrary  to  the  susceptibil- 
ities of  many  Labour  mem- 
bers (though  in  common  with 
his  home  secretary.  Jack 
Straw)  Blair  believes  in  toe 
wrfaMishmwit  of  the  Church 
(both  of  England  and  of  Scot- 
land), seeing  it  as  a bulwark 

against  the  tonriamwitalism 

of  Christians  who  go  into  a 
“holy  huddle”,  more  con- 
cerned about  vestments  and 
orders  of  service  than  living 
in  the  real  world. 

1 once  bad  to  drive  him, 
than  the  Shadow  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  my  untidy  Citroen  AX 
to  a byelection  press  confer- 
ence by  a travellers’  encamp- 
ment He  argued  forcefully  for 
a full  hour  in  favour  of 
Church  schools  and.  if  neces- 
sary, Muslim  schools,  on  toe 
grounds  that  a school  inte- 
grated into  the  wider  commu- 
nity, which  was  built  around 
a shared  concept  of  a commu- 
nity was  better  placed  to  pro- 
vide a secure  education. 

In  private  conversations  he 
has  taM  colleagues  that  the 
Church  of  England  will  never 
be  disestablished  under  him. 

Yet  events  may  not  entirely 
be  with  him.  For  many  of  the 
cornerstones  of  Establish- 
ment are  about  to  crumble. 
Tfoe  impending  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  will 
certainly  make  the  24  bishops 
and  two  archbishops  seem  in- 
creasingly anachronistic  and 
attempts  to  include  other  de- 
nominations or  faiths  will  be 
fraught  with  problems.  Most 
'predominantly  Christian” 
religious  education  in  schools 
is  now  impossible  because 
there  simply  are  not  enough 
teachers  who  feel  able  to  lead 
Christian  assemblies. 

Hie  Commons  ecclesiasti- 
cal committee,  which  deals 
with  Anglican  legislation.  Is 
finding  it  impossible  to  get 
enough  MPs  to  sit  on  it  The 
Prince  of  Wales  intends  to  be 
the  Defender  of  Faith,  not  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  And 
there  is  growing  uncertainty 
within  the  Church  about 
whether  toe  Prime  Minister, 
even  one  who  is  actually  a 
member  of  the  Church, 
should  be  allowed  to  appoint 
bishops. 

So  thefe  are  paradoxes. 
Britain  at  its  most  godless  led 
by  what  may  be  its  most  godly 
cabinet  In  100  years  (though 
quite  how  one  measures  toe 
godliness  of  toe  Cabinet  Tm 
not  sure).  For  an  Blair's  reti- 
cence there  is  the  plain  and 
simple  fact  that  he  believes  — 
without  pretension  — in  his 
project  and  in  God. 

Sometimes  it  slips  out,  as 
when  he  told  toe  TUC  that  he 
had  been  amused  to  see  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's press  release  had  been 

arMresserl  tO  “all  religious 
and  industrial  correspon- 
dents”. ‘Tve  been  trying  to 
get  those  two  groups  together 
for  years,”  he  confessed. 

And  at  the  start  of  the  par- 
liamentary report  to  the 
Labour  Party  Conference 
recently,  before  he  trium- 
pbally  appeared  to  give  his 
(anti-triumphalist)  speech, 
some  wag  chose  the  film 
soundtrack  of  The  Mission  to 
cover  the  video  recital  of 
Labour’s  achievements  since 
May  L It  was  only  a brief 
snatch  before  “Things  can 
only  get  better”  took  over,  but 
enough  to  hint  at  Blair  the 
Missionary — a veritable  Jer- 
emy Irons  doing  battle  with 
■both  a heathen  world  an  an 
enfeebled  church. 

For  some  this  is  still  deeply 
uncomfortable. 

I remember  when  I was 
first  employed  by  the  labour 
Party,  after  an  interview  in 
which  L then  ordained  in  toe 
Church  of  England,  was 
asked  whether  I thought  a 
Christian  could  be  any  use  In 
the  hurly-burly  of  politics 
(the  questioner  had  clearly 
never  been  to  a Parochial 


Church  Council)  — I heard 
that  one  of  my  new  colleagues 
was  troubled. 

"How  can  you  possibly 
trust  the  political  judgement 
of  someone  who  believes  in 
the  supernatural?”  he  argued. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  most 
Christians  have  kept  quiet  in 
public. 

So  is  there  anything  that 
Blair’s  brand  of  Christianity 
has  to  offer?  Firstly,  I suspect 
that  his  and  Gordon  Brown's 
belief  that  politics  is  not 
solely,  or  even  primarily, 
about  legislation,  is  right  If 
Britain  is  to  be  “the  best”  in 
the  ethical  terms  Blair  has 
stated,  it  win  be  the  work  of 
schools,  churches,  toe  media, 
every  bit  as  much  as  of  politi- 
cians. In  that  sense  exhorta- 
tion is  a vital  part  of  good 


In  private 
conversations, 
Blair  has  said  that 
the  Church  of 
England  will  never 
be  disestablished 
under  him 


government  Secondly,  Blair 
seems  to  know  that  no  party 
has  ever  won  the  political 
argument  in  opposition.  It  is 
only  in  government  that  one 
can  set  about  budding  the 
parameters  of  a new  morality 
for  a modern  generation, 
based  less  on  “me  and  mine” 
and  more  on  “us  and  ours". 
The  “giving  age”  is  perhaps 


the  start  of  that  process.  One 
final  lesson  comes  from 
toe  most  senior  Christian 
Socialist  — Labour’s  most 
successful  chancellor,  Staf- 
ford Cripps.  For  all  Cripps’s 
austere  reputation  — (more 
the  result  of  a gastric  medical 
condition  and  post-war 
fiscal  necessity  than  personal 
intent)  and  his  semi-Marxist 
cavorting,  what  he  under- 
stood better  than  most  was 
that  out  of  the  combination  of 
an  ethical  and  a political  aspi- 
ration, one  might  be  able  to 
forge  a common  national 
purpose. 

The  art  erf  good  government 
then  was  to  manage  expecta- 
tions while  still  dreaming  of  a 
New  Jerusalem,  for  it  could 
never  be  built  unipss  every- 
one shared  in  its  design,  and 
even  then  only  brick  by  brick. 
As  Cripps  put  it  “There  are 
no  short  cuts  to  Utopia”. 
Sadly,  Cripps  never  quite 
pulled  off  the  genuine  per- 
sonal modesty  that  has  to  at- 
tend great  moral  ambitions  if 
they  are  to  avoid  priggish- 
ness, and  his  authority  floun- 
dered on  the  rocks  of 
-devaluation. 

Where  Blair  genuinely  tri- 
umphs is  in  daring  to  dream 
ambitiously  while  always 
managing  expectations; 
bringing  ethical  consider- 
ations into  every  aspect  of 
policy  without  self  righteous- ' 
ness;  and  watching  for  that 
close  cousin  of  airogance, 
complacency.  In  this  he  is 
more  the  pragmatic  philoso- 
pher prince  than  the  dogmat- 
ic missionary  man  — but 
then  Anglican  non-Conform- 
ism  has  always  been  better  at 
action  than  at  theology,  thank 
God. 


There  are  still  fur  factory  farms  in  Britain! 


Tens  of  thousands  of  mink  are  incarcerated  in 
tiny,  barren  wire  cages  until  their  short,  empty 
lives  are  ended  - just  for  their  skins. 

Experts  say  the  conditions  for  these  intelligent, 
active,  essentially  wild  creatures  are  crueL 

The  Labour  Party  pledged  to  end  fur  breeding 
before  die  election.  Please  write  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  urge  him  now  to  honour  this  commitment. 

Please  act  now.  Respect  for  Animals  needs  funds 
urgently  to  bring  an  end  to  fur  breeding  not  just 
in  the  UK  but  throughout  the  world.  Thank  you. 

PLEASE  HELP  US  TO  END  THIS  MISERY 
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respect  for  animals 


10  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


New  City  kennel  for  some 

grizzled  old  watchdogs 


Old  hand . . . Richard  Farrant,  formerly  of  the  Securities  and  Futures  Authority,  will  be  New-RO’s  internal  supremo 

A working  mum  is  just 
the  job,  say  children 


Edited  by 
Lisa  Buckingham 


# # Bft  Hj  y mum  has 

■ ■ always 

■ been  very 

H W ■ contented 

with  her  job.  Having  an  un- 
happy mum  who  has  to  stay 
at  home  and  not  do  what  she 
enjoys  would  be  a lot  worse 
than  having  someone  who  is 
not  around  as  much  as  she 
could  be,"  says  15-year-old 
Louise  Thompson,  whose 
mother,  Jane,  aged  38,  is  a 
stockbroker  with  NatWest 
Markets,  working  an  average 
week  of  55  hours. 

"The  Idea  of  mum  being  at 
home  all  the  time  Is  a bit 
scary,  because  we  like  the 
sort  of  freedom  we  have  when 
she's  not  around  being  very 
authoritative."  she  adds. 

Her  younger  sister  Ellie, 
aged  13,  agrees.  “We  see  her  a 
lot,  and  if  she  was  at  home  all 
day  it  would  just  be  a pain 
because  we  joke  around  with 
our  nanny,  but  if  mum  hears, 
she  takes  it  the  wrong  way  — 
like  all  mothers,”  she  says, 
Lottie,  aged  eight,  says:  “We 
like  her  job  the  way  it  is.  She 
likes  tt  and  we  like  her  being 
there,  too.” 

The  Thompson  sisters  are 
pretty  satisfied  with  their 
lives,  contradicting  findings 
about  file  disadvantages  of 
the  long-hours  culture.  It 
even  suggests  the  letter  can 
be  a boon  to  children’s  per- 
sonal development  and  inter- 
generational  relations.  A 1996 
research  project,  Time,  Work 
and  the  Family,  carried  out 
by  Parents  at  Work  backs 
them  up,  showing  that  work- 
ing parents  contribute  to 
greater  independence  and 
confidence  among  older  chil- 
dren (aged  11  and  above), 
while  younger  chUdpm  de- 
volved in  after  school  activi- 
ties benefit  from  the  attention 


and  activity  involved. 

However,  the  same  report, 
which  interviewed  predoml- 
:uantly  white  collar  women 
who  routinely  worked  beyond 
their  contractual  hours, 
revealed  that  72  per  cent  of 
working  mothers  are  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  the  day, 
61  per  cent  want  flexible 
working  hours,  51  per  cent 
want  access  to  after  school 
schemes  and  half  wanted  help 
with  childcare  fees. 

Jane  Thompson  is  familiar 
with  the  stresses  of  juggling 
within  such  a driven  environ- 
ment "The  problem  faced  by 
the  average  woman  when  she 
is  a mother  and  working  full- 
time  in  the  City  is  that  her 
brain  never  switches  off.  It’s 
a mental  process  that  is 
never-ending.  Men  find  it  eas- 
ier to  switch  off  and  go  and 
play  football  or  go  to  the  pub. 

The  salaries  that  come  with 
the  territory  help  Ctty  moth- 
ers find  a balance  between  the 
competing  and  sometimes  op- 
posing demands  of  work  and 
family.  Full-time  professional 
childcare,  dishwashers  and 
an  ample  supply  of  weekend 
activities  are  just  some  of  the 
features  which  contribute  to 
the  happy  atmosphere  in  the 
Thompson  household. 

Though  separated  from  her 
husband,  Jane  says  he  has  al- 
ways been  very  supportive 
both  of  her  career  and  his 
daughters’  well-being.  Louise 
believes  spreading  time  be- 
tween both  parents'  homes 
even  represents  an  improve- 
ment “My  friends  don’t  expe- 
rience the  late  meetings  and 
my  mum  has  to  travel  quite  a 
lot  Now  she  can  arrange  it  so 
that  we’re  with  our  dad  when 
she  is  busy,  so  we’re  not  miss- 
ing out  on  any  of  her  time.  We 
may  have  a different  arrange- 
ment to  any  of  our  friends, 
but  I don’t  think  we’re  suffer- 
ing because  of  that” 

Jane  also  describes  Belinda 
— the  live-in  nanny  who  she 
can  confide  in  like  a friend  — 
as  “the  other  partner  in  this 
relationship.” 

Not  every  mother  is  as  fortu- 
nate. Sarah  Richards,  agnd  40, 
spent  20  years  working  in  file 
City,  latterly  at  Robert  Flem- 
ing, before  she  decided  that 
working  part-time  supplying 
financial  training  was  the  only 
way  to  see  enough  cf  her  two 
young  sons.  "Eventually, 


something  has  got  to  give,” -she 
says.  “Unless  you  have  so 
much  money  that  you  can  em- 
ploy lots  of  staff,  you  have  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people.”  and  by 
the  time  I got  home,  I was  too 
shattered  to  face  bedtime 
stories.”” 

Janet  Gayner,  .a  partner  at 
one  of  the  leading  City  law 
firms,  Simmons  & Simmons, 
would  probably  agree.  A 
mother  of  two  daughters  in 
their  late  teens,  she  feels  com- 
bining work  and  motherhood 
is  getting  tougher.  She  says: 
“It's  harder  for  women  coming 
through  the  firm  now  to  com- 
bine the  two  roles.  The  office  Is 
a damn  sight  more  stressful 
than  it  was  in  the  late  seven- 
ties when  I started  to  do  it 
Even  male  colleagues,  who 
wouldn’t  previously  complain, 
are  saying  let  me  go  home’. 
Our  trainees  also  seem  to  be 
saying  that  if  they  only  act  as 
solicitors  and  are  not  getting  a 
life,  they  will  jack  In  the  job." 

Sarah  Richards  knows  only 
one  former  colleague  with 
children  who  is  working 
some  of  the  longest  hours  in 
Europe.  Her  comments  go 
some  way  to  explain  the  ap- 
parent dearth  of  full-time 
working  mothers  in  the  City. 

Not  one  of  the  City's  profes- 
sional women’s  networks 
coiild  identify  members  who 
are  ftin-ttme  working  moth- 
ers. There  are  notable  excep- 
tions, such  as  Karen  Cook,  the 

director  of  European  Corpo- 
rate Finance  at  Schraders, 
who  has  six  children,  end  is 
rumoured  to  have  two  nan- 
nies and  “two  of  everything", 
and  motber-of-flve  Nicola  Hor- 
lick  but  they  are  very  senior 
and  rare. 

Amanda  Berkley.  Chair  of 
Women  in  Banking  and  Fi- 
nance, believes  the  lade  of 
mothers  in  the  City  is  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  According 
to  her.  the  next  generation  of 
City  women  may  tail  to  find 
stable  relationships  and  fam- 
ilies, due  to  intense  work 
pressures. 

Instead,  she  believes  they 
may  have  children- on  their 
own.  ‘Tor  the  vast  majority  of 
women  I know,  it  is  simply  no 
longer  the  case  that  they  grow 
up,  meet  men,  get  married 
and  have  babies  the  way  they 
once  did.  But  that  doesn’t 
mean  the  biological  clock 
stops  ticking.  If  you  are  run- 


ning out  of  time  and  have  the 
money  and  lifestyle  to  sup- 
port a baby,  then  yon  should 
be  allowed  to  have  artificial 
insemination.  Far  better  to 
take  this  more  formal  route, 
perhaps  with  counselling  if 
you  need  it,  than  to  have  a 
string  of  casual  partners.” 
But  before  City  women  con- 
sidering motherhood  throw 
in  the  towel,  perhaps  they 
should  reconsider  their  ambi- 
tions. Certainly  Sarah  Rich- 
ards’ boys,  Charlie,  four,  and 
Freddie,  six,  agreed:  “the  best 
thing  about  my  mum  is  that 
we  see  her  more".  But  they 
highlight  the  possible  pitfalls 
of  a more  traditional  family 
arrangement.  While  mum 
gets  the  hoys  through  their 
daily  routine,  they  say.  “she 
can  sometimes  be  a_  bit 
grumpy".  Charlie  enthusiasti- 
cally describes  the  bicycle 
riding  he  does  in  the  limited 
time  he  has  with  his  father. 
And  Freddie  concludes: 
“Mum  Is  more  strict  and  dad, 
he’s  not  strict” 

However,  the  children 
understand  their  mothers' 
motivations  for  working  and 
are  relaxed  about  their  family 
role.  "Mum  coped  much  the 
same  as  every  other  parent" 
says  Ellie  Thompson.  “She's 
always  been  there  for  us," 
says  her  sister  Louise. 

Helen  Gayner,  is,  recently 
left  home  for  university.  She 
says:  “You’re  not  trained  to 
bring  up  children.  You  have 
to  make  it  up  as  you  go  along. 
You  can’t  plan  too  much  be- 
cause you  never  know  what's 
going  to  happen.  I don’t  really 
think  my  mum  knew  what 
she  was  doing.  But  there's 
nothing  I*d  change.  I think, 
she  did  fine.  It  worked  out  all 
right  in  the  end.” 

Quutan's  Express  to  a journalism  ctwny 
hr  ctiddran  aged  8-18.  Tim  noma  team  on 
Ms  story  eonshtod  at  aStarx  JuHa  Prase. 
1/:  Jtocnof  BuHord.  16;  Pete  Campbell.  16; 
Se&ney  Abton  17;  Sonia  Dance,  IS;  Stu- 
art Batcher,  U;  Dams  ShuSur,  IS;  Shah! 
Ahmad.  IS;  Rachel  RteOy.  IS;  Detw  Hus- 
sain. 17;  Anna  Chanowsrt.  H:  Monrtaz 
Begum  Hoesatn.  IS.  And  reporters:  Cs- 
brfeSa  Gay.  11;  Cans  Ceh.  ret  Chris 
PMehar.  11.  Kgiya  Donovan,  11  Staged 
KJrwan,  1Z  Eugene  A&are,  it. 


.DAN  ATKINSON 
looks  at  the  tried 
and  tested  team 
chosen  to  run 
the  latest 
super-regulator 


EET  the  new 
tpam  of  finan- 
cial regulators, 
the  fresh  faces 
that  will  take 
City  supervision  into  the  next 
century.  To  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  John  Le  Carre,  there 
are  three  of  them  at  the  em- 
bryonic super-regulator 
New-RO  — three  of  them  and 
Howard  Davies. 

Mr  Davies,  the  grand  regu- 
latory panjandrum  and  chair- 
man of  New-RO,  you  already 
know.  Then  there’s  Richard 
Farrant,  internal  supremo 
responsible  for  keeping  New- 
RO  shipshape  in  terms  cf 
staff,  premises,  finance  and 
computers.  Next  Is  Michael 
Foot,  overlord  for  supervision 
of  both  firms  and  markets. 
And  finally,  Phllltp  Thorpe, 
head  erf  all  enforcement  activ- 
ities as  well  as  keeper  of  New- 
RO's  all-important  register  of 
authorised  companies  and 
people.  Drop  off  the  register 
and  you  drop  out  of  business. 

Should  any  or  all  of  these 
names  strike  a faint  chord, 
that’s  not  surprising.  Because 
three  of  the  most  important 
icies  being  merged  into 
ew-RO  are  the  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority,  regu- 
lator of  exchange-based  busi- 
ness, the  Rank  of  England 
hanking  supervision  depart- 


Reputations 


Tito  Royal  Society  for  Arts,  is 
to  hold  a debate  on  "woman, 
ftaoMtty  and  weric”  on 
November  21st  at  8pm,  John 
Adam  Street,  London  WC2. 
Inquiries  to  0171  930  511S. 


Officially, 
New-RO  marks  a 
brave,  new, 
fresh  start.  How 
unfortunate,  that 
past  animosities 
seem  to  have 
blighted 


meat  and  the  fund-manage- 
ment supervisor  Imra 

And  the  nhlufs  of  thPSP 
soon-to-be-abolished  outfits 
are,  respectively,  Messrs  Far- 
rant, Foot  and  Thorpe.  To  be 
fair,  Mr  Davies  made  it  clear 
earlier  this  year  that  existing 
agency  chiefs  would  get  first 
crack  at  the  top  New-RO  jobs. 

Two  — Personal  Investment 
Authority  chief  Colette  Bo  we 
and  Andrew  Wmckler,  head 
of  the  current  master-regula- 
tor, the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  — made  it  clear 
they  did  not  wish  to  he  con- 
sidered for  New-RO  positions. 

The  remaining  three  opening 
batsmen  of  . regulation  are 
those  named  above  — all  won 
a place  on  Mr  Davies's  new 
touring 
sidei  If  only 
the  rest  of 
the  British 
workforce 
could  boast 
such  an 
"outplace- 
ment" re- 
cord during 
the  down- 
sized 
nineties. 

A source 
at  the  Secu- 
rities and 
Investments 
Board  — 

chief  ie8Se!  yesterday’s 
communique 

New-RO  is 
properly 

constituted  — said  Mr  Davies 
had  done  well  to  capture  such 
expertise.  Sceptics  may  note, 
however,  that  what  were 
three  general  bosses,  cover- 
ing the  waterfront  cm  each  of 
their  beats,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  three  frmctional 
bosses,  responsible  for  a spe- 
cific area  of  activity.  Were  all 
Britain’s  supermarkets  to 
merge,  would  Tesco’s  Terry 
Leahy  automatically  be  the 
best  choice  as  logistics  direc- 
tor or  head  of  finance  for  the 
entire  group? 

The  words  "peg",  "hole”, 
“round”  and  “square"  come 
to  mind. 

Nor  Is  it -entirely  clear  that 
the  three  managing  directors 
wOl  be  able  to  play  to  their 
strengths.  Mr  Thorpe  made 
his  nama  cleaning  up  the  Lon- 
don Commodity  Exchange  in 
1991,  yet  market  supervision 
will  not  form  part  of  his  new 
manor.  Mr  Farranfs  reputa- 
tion at  the  Securities  and  Fu- 
tures Authority  rested  as 
much  on  Its  ability  to  strike 
hard  at  wrongdoers  as  on  the 
excellence  of  its  computers 
and  personnel  department. 

And  when  a bank  (or.  bank 
employee)  goes  rotten.  Mr 
Thorpe,  not  Mr  Foot,  will  be 
responsible  for  wielding  the 
scalpel 

Nitpicking  this  may  be,  but 
these  early  moves  do  little  to 
dispel  fears  that  New-RO  win 
epitomise  regulation-by -man- 
agement-consultancy. Indeed, 
not  one  but  two  firms  cf  con- 
sultants have  assisted  the 
blueprint-drawing  process: 

Kinsley  Lord  have  looked  at 
implementation  of  the  new 
system  and  McKinsey  identi- 
fied the  five  key  functions:  au- 
thorisation, supervision,  en- 
forcement, consumer 
relations  (part  of  Mr  Thorpe’s 
area)  and  policy. 

Mr  Davies,  a former  man- 
agement consultant  himself, 
heralded  his  top  team  yester- 
day by  declaring  New-RO's 
commitment  to  building  “a 
world-leading  flnanriai  regu- 
lator.” The  language  ^ no  ac- 
cident both  Mr  Davies  and 
his  political  masters  seem  to 


view*  regulation  as  some  sort 
of  service  industry  that  helps 
Britain  to  compete  in  toe 
world.  As  New-RO  goes  about 
fining  its  top  positions  and 
studying  its  consultants' 
reports,  there  seems  little  rec- 
ognition that  there  are  bad 
people  out  there,  conning 
people  who  /rarri  ill -afford  the 
loss. 

Unfair?  Certainly.  But  it  is 
a genuine  concern.  On  the 
pin*;  side,  New-RO’s  structure 
as  it  began  to  emerge  yester- 
day does  at  least  mark  a 
sharp  break  with  the  past. 
Few  courses  of  action  would 
have  beat  less  fruitful  than 
the  simple  re-labelling  of,  for 
example,  Imro  as  "New-RO 
Fund  Management  Division.”. 

But  you  will  have  to  go 
quite  a way  down  New-RO’s 
hierarchy  before  meeting 
anybody  who  is  ever  likely  to 
be  staking  out  the  Peter 
Cloweses  of  tomorrow  or  en- 
gaging in  the  achingly  tedious 
but  vital  business  of  Inter- 
viewing victims  in  the  back  erf 
the  provincial  beyond. 

Below  the  three  managing 
directors  — all  officially 
equal  — will  be  as  many  as  10 
people  at  director  level  each 
reporting  to  one  of  the  three 
MDs  and  each  responsible  for 
one  part  of  their  master’s 
brief 

For  pie,  one  of  Mr 
Thorpe's  directors  will 
handle  authorisation,  another 
enforcement.  Two  second- 
rank  appointments  were  an- 
nounced yesterday:  Oliver 
Page,  currently  a Bank  dep- 
uty director,  will  work  far  Mr 
Foot  as  director  responsible 
for  supervising  complex  in- 
ternational groups  and  Mar- 
tin Roberts,  currently  with 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  presently  the  insur- 
ance regulator,  will  work  for 
Mr  Foot  as  director  of  insur- 
ance companies  and  friendly 
societies. 

Officially,  New-RO  marks  a 
brave,  new,  fresh  start  How 
unfortunate,  thpn,  that  past 
animosities  seem  to  have 
blighted  yes- 
terday’s  com- 
munique. Two 
chief  execu- 
tives chose  not 
to  apply  for 
New-RO  jobs, 
but  only  one  of 
them,  Andrew 
Winckler, 
qualified  for  a 
glowing  men- 
tion: his  "per- 
sonal and  pro- 
fessional 
contribution  to 
regulation  and 
the  cause  of 
regulatory  re- 
form — has 
been  second  to 
none”,  accord- 
^8  to  Mr 
Davies. 

All  true,  no  doubt  But  the 
other  departing  chief,  Miss 
Bowe,  was  nowhere  in  sight 
although  her  own  contribu- 
tion to  regulation  — both  at 
the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  and  in  setting  up 
the  Personal  Investment  Au- 
thority — is  as  distinguished 
as  anybody's.  An  oversight 
perhaps.  Or  perhaps  her  scep- 
ticism about  super-regulators 
in  general  has  told  heavily 
against  her. 

Such  scepticism  may  turn 
out  to  be  unjustified.  New- 
RO’s  inventor  — Chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  — certainly 
thinks  so,  which  is  why  one  of 
his  first  actions  in  office  was 
to  scrap  the  leaky  fishing 
boats  that  were  the  despised 
Single-purpose  flgennlea  and 
appoint  Mr  Davies  command- 
er of  the  gleaming  new  air- 
craft carrier  New-RO. 

Yesterday  Mr  Davies  filled 
the  top  posts  on  tile  bridge, 
and  he  baa  already  selected 
Canary  Wharf  as  a fitting 
berth.  Amid  all  the  excite- 
ment, it  Is  easy  to  forget  that 
not  a single  Harrier  has  yet 
taken  off  from  her  deck,  hot  a 
single  financial  bad-hat  been 
shot  down. 

Official  announcements  al- 
ways look  bureaucratic  and 
are  not  hard  to  poke  fun  at  It 
is  good  to  know  that  Mr  Far- 
rant “will  chair  the  manage- 
ment committee”,  that  the 
four  top  men  will  “work 
together  as  a team”  and  that 
the  three  managing  directors 
will  sit  on  the  main  hoard. 
New-RO's  computers,  staff 
training  and  pension  scheme 
wifi  doubtless  be  of  the  high- 
est quality. 

But  the  test  Is  cui  born? 
None  of  these  managing  di- 
rectors or  directors,  none'  of 
these  offices  or  machines 
exist  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  serve  the  inverting 
public,  and  to  serve  it  better 
than  did  the  agencies  they 
replaced.  Should  they  fail  to 
do  so.  New-RO's  top  brass  — 
three  of  them,  and  Mr  Davies 
— will  find  the  carrier  deck  a 
very  lonely  and  exposed 
place. 
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Britain’s  1 0-year 
wave  of  homely  i 
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Sarah  Ryle 

THE  great  storm  of  1987 

killed  17  people,  laid 
waste  to  swathes  of 
southern  England  and  cost 
businesses  a fortune.  Brit- 
ain was  famously  ill-pre- 
pared for  the  hurricane 
that  started  on  Thursday, 
October  15  and  raged 
through  the  night. 

As  the  ftafl  effect  sank  In 
the  following  day  — deaths 
and  Injuries,  a million  trees 
felled  or  uprooted,  and 
homes  and  businesses 
wrecked  — the  hurricane 
achieved  national  disaster 
status.  But  aside  from  the 
legacy  of  human  loss,  the 
storm  had  another,  more 
insidious,  effect:  as  The 
Great  Insurance  Fiddle. 

The  Association  of  Brit- 
ish Insurers  has,  with  20/ 
20  hindsight,  pinpointed 
the  storm  as  the  moment 
when  otherwise  law-abid- 
ing citizens  realised  that 
they  could  exploit  the  com- 
panies’ willingness  to  settle 
up  and  settle  fast  by  bump- 
ing up  their  claims. 

So  the  insurers  coughed 
up  £1.4  billion  in  claims  c— 
£1.6  billion  at  today’s 
prices.  They  were  hit  again 
as  people  suffered  in  severe 
snowstorms  the  following 
January  (another  £400  mil- 
lion at  today’s  prices). 

Another  storm.  In  Janu- 
ary 1990,  killed  45  people 
and  injured  many  more  — 
including  TV  sitcom  actor 
Gorden  Kaye.  It  cost  the  in- 
surance companies 
£2.7  billion  In  today’s 
prices. 

The  Insurance  companies 
responded  with  a Crime- 
Check  Campaign  in  June 
1992,  attempting  to  appeal 
to  people’s  good  nature  with 
a cartoon  competition  0‘.  - - 
and  then,  of  course,  there 


was  the  Van  Gogh  , we  — _. 

In  the  attic”  type  captions) 
The  aim  vas  to  warn  people 
not  to  turn  a blind  eye'te 
insurance  cheats,  Thf 
cheats’  gain  merely  drove] 
up  the  price  of  preminins. 

The  campaign  stopped, 
shortof  actually  requesting 
people  to  sneak  on  their 
Mends.  But  ABZ  spokes- 
man Vic  Ranee  said  yestcr-' 
day  that  the  organisation 
regularly  receives  letters 
and  'phone  calls  from 
people . shopping  their 
neighbours  and  even  their 
fawiiHai  for  making  fraudu- 
lent claims. 

“Unfortunately,  without 
the  name  of  the  insurer  it  Is  : 
aiffimit  to  do. much  about  .. 
the  reports,”  Mr  Ranee.  - 

Even  if  neighbours  turn  a . 
blind  eye,  the  companies 
now  have  a .central,  com-  . 
pater  database  to  cross-  V 
check  claims  each  night. 

The  first  Claims  and 
Underwriting  Exchange 
was  started  _in  1994  for 
household  insurance,  and 
motor  policies  followed  in' ' 
1995.  The  aim  was  to  pre- 
vent claims  like  that  of  the  - 
family  who  financed  15 
holidays  in  Jffve  years  by 
claiming  £35,  OOOfrom  mug- 
gings tout  never  took  plaoe. 

The  Association  of  Brit- 
ish Insurers  set  up  the 
Crime  and -Frand- -Preven- 
tion Bureau  in  1995  to  mea-  - 
sure  the  scale  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  1995  and  1996,  the 
bureau  reported 4L2fi,50fr._ 
fraudulent  claims,  worflT' 
almost  a billion  pounds. 

Many  firms  also  now.  or* 
range  for  quotations  and 
even  replacement  goods, 
sending  claims  officers  di- 
rectly to  people’s  homes. 
“Most  people  are  honest,” 
said  the  ABX,  “but  this  cer- 
tainly helps  to  deter  any- 
body who  is  tempted  to 
make  a fraudulent  claim.” 


1987  storm  came  to  be  known  as  the  great  insurance  fiddle 
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Euro  could  turn 
transatlantic  tide 


8^*“  preparing  for  the  euro  since 
1872.  The  bank  was  set  up  in 
■ that  year,  as  Banque  de  Paris 

and  des  Pays  Bas,  to  raise 
|P  money  to  help  France  pay  off 

§f  the  indemnities  imposed  after 

p the  Franco-Prussian  war.  It 

opened  simultaneously  in 
t France,  Belgium,  Switzerland 

and  the  Netherlands. 

Bisi:  More  seriously,  Mr  Levy- 

Mark  Milner  Lang  has  had  his  bank  pre- 

V paring  for  the  euro  since  1993. 

For  him  the  single  currency 
RITICS  of  the  single  is  a key,  even  an  historic,  op- 
currency  have  stigma-  portunity. 

Used  it  as  the  symbol  of  it  will  not  be  plain  sailing, 
inkers*  Europe",  one  however.  The  euro  bond  mar- 
s levels  of  government  ket  will  be  more  liquid  (big- 


U currency  have  stigma- 
tised it  as  the  symbol  of 
a "bankers*  Europe”,  one 
where  levels  of  government 


deficit  and  debt  among  mem-  ger,  with  more  trades)  and 
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her  countries  have  become 
more  important  than  the 
length  of  dole  queues  or  levels 
of  social  expenditure;  a world 
in  which  people’s  lives  come 
second  to  the  susceptibilities 
of  investors  in  the  interna- 
tional bond  market 
Such  a view,  oversimplified 
as  it  may  be,  could  be  more 


ad. 


The  nose  that  knows  rhri,  c **v  " ‘ ’ * ’ — ^ accurately  described  as  a cen- 

International  Festival  s™:„’ a m®H*ber  of  the  Association  of  Wine  Educators,  demonstrates  how  to  undertake  the  ‘swirl,  sniff,  slurp  and  spit*  wine  tasting  technique  at  the  tral  bankers’  view  of  Europe, 

ut  r ooa  ana  Wine,  which  is  being  held  this  weekend  at  London’s  Olympia  exhibition  centre  photograph:  tricia  de  courcy  ling  althnngh  it  is  one  that  com- 


that  should  mean  more  busi- 
ness for  the  banks.  But  in 
other  areas  business  will  dis- 
appear, such  as  the  foreign 
exchange  market,  where 
more  than  a dozen  currencies 
will  cease  to  be  traded,  or 
through  cross-frontier  trans- 
actions within  the  EU,  where 
the  intended  system  linking 


accurately  described  as  a cen-  up  national  settlement  mech- 
tral  bankers’  view  of  Europe,  anisms  wiQ  mean  savings  for 


Trio  to  run  new  super-SIB 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  top  team  that 
will  run  Labour's 
new  all-powerful  fi- 
nancial supervisor 
New-RO  was  un- 
veiled yesterday  as  a three- 
strong  “college*’  of  veteran 
front-line  supervisors. 

Each  has  had  a huge  admin- 
istrative empire  carved  out  of 
the  existing  nine  regulatory 
bodies  and  will  report  direct 
to  Howard  Davies,  the  man 

Sut  in  by  Chancellor  Gordon 
rown  to  create  New;RO. 

Each  will  in  turn  he  sup- 
ported  by  up  to  three  direc- 
tors, but  a source  denied  New- 
RO  was  already  becoming 
top-heavy. 

All  three  appointments  are 
from  the  ranks  of  existing 
regulators.  The  primus  inter 
pares  win  be  Richard  Far- 
rant,  currently  head  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Futures  Author- 
ity. which  regulates 
exchange-based  businesses, 
who  becomes  chief  operating 
officer. 

Michael  Foot,  currently 
head  of  the  Bank  of  England’s 
banking  supervision  depart- 
ment, becomes  head  of  finan- 
cial supervision  and  Phillip 
Thorpe,  currently  head  of  the 
frrnd  management  regulator 
Imro.  will  be  In  charge  of  au- 
thorisation, enforcement  and 
consumer  relations. 


All  will  have  the  rank  of 
managing  director  and  win  , 
report  to  Howard  Davies,  for- , 
mer  Bank  of  England  deputy 
governor  and  now  executive 
chairman  of  New-RO. 

He  made  it  clear  existing 
regulatory  chiefs  would  have 
first  "go"  at  applying  for  the 
top  jobs  at  New-RO;  of  the 
main  five  currently  in 
executive  or  equivalent  posi- 


tions, just  two  will  not  be  part 
of  New-RO ’s  high  command. 

One  is  Andrew  Winckler, 
48-year-old  current  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  master-regulator, 
the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  (SIB),  He  previ- 
ously made  it  dear  he  would 
not  wish  to  be  considered  for 
a NewRO  position  and  will  be 
returning  to  the  private  sec-  j 
tor.  The  other  is  Colette ; 


Bowe,  chief  executive  of  the 
Personal  Investment  Author- 
ity (F1A),  who  similarly  de- 
cided not  to  join  New-RO. 

Mr  Davies's  regulator  will 
merge  the  Securities  and  Fu- 
tures Authority,  the  SIB,  the 
PIA,  banking  supervision  and 
Imro  along  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry’s 
insurance  division.  Registry  i 
of  Friendly  Societies,  Build- 
ing Societies  Commission  and 
Friendly  Societies  Commis- 
sion. It  will  be  responsible  for 
the  regulation  of  all  savings, 
mortgage,  investment;  assur- 
ance and  other  financial  busi- 
ness other  than  consumer 
credit,  pawnbroking  and  loan- 

gharlring 

Mr  Farrant,  aged  52,  told 
the  Guardian  that  the  change 
from  chief  executive  respon- 
sible for  all  of  an  agency's  ac- 
tivities to  one  of  three  manag- 
ing directors  responsible  for 
just  one  part  would  be  a 
wrench.  But  he  added  it 
would  be  a “terrific  new  chal- 
lenge”. Yesterday,  he  said  of 
New-RO,  “it  has  to  be  inte- 
grated at  the  top”  to  have  any 
chance  of  success,  and  said 
the  three  managing  directors 
will  act  collegiately. 

A source  denied  sugges- 
tions Mr  Davies’s  decision 
not  to  appoint  a single  second- 
in-command  was  a surprise; 
given  that  Mr  Davies  was  an 
executive  chairman,  he  said, 
“he  is  the  boss". 


Swiss  chapter  of 
Nadir  saga  ends 


Dan  Atkinson 


A DMINISTRATORS 
/A  running  Aril  Nadir's 
# lerashed  Polly  Peck 
business  empire  have  won 
a four-year  court  battle  in 
Switzerland  against  Citi- 
bank. 

The  accountancy  firm  De- 
loitte  & Touche  has  per- 
suaded the  Swiss  to  allow  a 
£75  million  writ  issued 
against  the  bank  to  be 
heard  in  London. 

Deloittes  claims  the 
tycoon,  who  fled  Britain  in 
1993  rather  than  face 
charges  connected  with  the 
1990  collapse  of  Polly  Peck, 
“misapplied”  the  £75  mil- 
lion for  personal  purposes, 
moving  the  money  from 
Citibank  in  London  to 
Zurich.  It  alleges  that  Citi- 
bank must  account  for  the 
money. 

Citibank  is  fighting  the 
writ  and  claimed  the  case 
would  he  best  heard  tn 
Switzerland.  It  sought  a 
declaration  from  the  Swiss 
courts  that ' nothing  was 


Settlement  in  smoking  trial 


Mark  Tran  in  Hew  York 

BROWN  & Williamson,  a 
subsidiary  of  British 
tobacco  group  BAT, 
will  contribute  to  a 3300  mil- 
lion (£190  million)  research 
foundation  as  part  of  a settle- 
ment ending  the  first  lawsuit 
over  second-hand  smoke  to  go 
to  trial. 

Under  the  settlement  in 
Miami,  individual  plaintiffs 
will  receive  no  money  but  the 
industry  will  establish  the 
Bruin  Research  Foundation 
for  smoking-related  illnesses, 
named  after  the  lead  plaintiff 
in  the  landmark  suit. 

B&W  and  other  tobacco 
companies  will  pay  $100  mil- 


lion a year  starting  next 
April. 

The  case  has  made  history 
as  it  is  the  tobacco  industry's 
first  trial  into  injury  to  non- 
smokers,  as  well  as  the  first 
tobacco  class  action  case  to 
reach  trial.  The  settlement 
marks  the  first  time  that  the  , 
industry  has  acknowledged 
responsibility  for  second- 
hand smoke  damage. 

The  foundation  will  be 
named  after  Norma  Broin,  an 
attendant  with  American  Air- 
lines, who  was  diagnosed 
with  lung  cancer  In  1989.  Ms 
Broin  was  considered  an  ideal 
client  because  her  Mormon 
upbringing  meant  that  she 
did  not  smoke  or  drink  and 
was  not  heavily  exposed  to 


smokers  while  growing  up  in 
Utah. 

The  case  was  brought  on  be- 
half of  60,000  nonsmoking 
flight  attendants,  seeking 
$5  billion  from  cigarette  com- 
panies. Although  her  lawyers 
settled  for  a much  smaller 
sum,  Ms  Brain  expressed  her 
deep  satisfaction. 

While  the  settlement  does 
not  include  payments  to  the 
flight  attendants  who  filed  the 
suit,  they  cpn  still  pursue  in- 
dividual claim*;  against  the 
industry  under  the  deal.  The 
lawyers,  who  will  be  paid 
$49  million  by  the  cigarette 
companies,  have  said  that  In- 
dividual claims  would  always 
have  had  to  wait  until  a 
second  phase  of  the  case.  - 


In  arriving  at  a settlement 
of  the  only  class  action  suit 
that  has  reached  the  courts, 
the  industry  has  got  a poten- 
tially troublesome  case  out  of 
the  way. 

Settlements  generally  con- 
tain no  admission  of  wrong- 
doing. 

Unlike  cases  brought  by 
smokers,  the  country’s  lead-  > 
ing  tobacco  companies  lacked 
a key  defence  in  Miami  — 
that  the  plaintiffs  freely  chose  I 
to  smoke.  i 

Although  a proposed 
$368  billion  national  settle- 
ment has  been  drawn  up,  that 
deal  has  run  into  opposition 
with  the  White  House  and 
Congress.  Both  want  a larger 
amount. 


News  in  brief 


Costain  plans 
£47.5m  move 

Costain,  the  construction 
group,  has  announced  plans 
for  a £47.5  million  refinancing 
package  that  could  see  its 
shares  return  from  suspen- 
sion as  early  as  next  month. 

Skanska  has  agreed  to  buy 
a 7.6  per  cent  stake  and  take 
options  in  more  shares. 


owed  to  Polly  Peck’s  ad- 
ministrators. 

Deloittes  began  London 
High  Court  proceedings 
against  Citibank  in  Febru- 
ary 1993.  Since  late  1993, 
the  case  has  been  moving 
through  the  Swiss  courts, 
in  January  this  year  reach- 
ing the  federal  supreme 
court,  the  highest  court  in 
the  land. 

That  court  has  ruled  in 
favour  of  Deloittes. 

Polly  Peck  administrator 
Christopher  Morris  said:  “1 
am  delighted  with  this 
result.  It  means  that  the 
Citibank  group  cpn  no 
longer  prevaricate  and  will 
now'  have  to  address  the 
merits  of  Polly  Peck's 
claims  before  the  English 
Nxmrts.” 

The  money  forms  part  of 
some  £370  million  of  poss- 
ible misapplied  foods  in- 
vestigated by  the  adminis- 
trators, money  moved  in 
the  three  years  before  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office 
mounted  raids  on  the  fruit, 
electronics  and  trading 
group. 


CBI  chief 
cautions 
Labour 
on  EMU 


Charlotte  Demny 


Brussels  warms  to 
Guinness  merger 


Smiths  issues  21 2s  to 
flush  out  predators 


Jufla  Wolf  In  Brussels 

and  Ian  King 


GRAND  Metropolitan's 
record  £24  billion 
merger  with  Guinness 
is  expected  to  ts  cleared  by 
the  European  Commission i on 

Wednesday,  provided  the 
companies  sell  operations  in- 
cluding four  spirits 
Karel  Van  Miert,  the  EITs 
competition  commissioner, 
has  decided  that  the  merged 
company,  GMG  Brands,  must 
aJsoseH  some  of  its  spirits 
distribution  operations. 

Although  the  decision  MB 
be  made  on  Wednesday  in  a 
meeting  of  Europe's  19  com- 
missioners, no  formal  public 
announcement  is  doe^  maW 
the  officially  scheduled  date 
oTOctober27,  - , 

The  news  will  came  as  a 
hug*  boost  to  GrandMet  and 

SgSfiiSMtSE 

JSfoeSSwrbyt^larg' 

est ‘single 

French  luxury  goods  group, 
Louis  vuitton  Mbet 

Hennessey.  . . , 

But  it  will  be  a devastating 
blow  to  Canada's  Seagram 


and  Britain's  Allied  Domecq, 
Guinness  and  GrandMet's 
biggest  rivals,  which  wanted 
the  deal  to  be  blocked. 

According  to  the  sources, 
GMG  would  have  to  sell 
brands  and  distribution  units 
in  Greece,  Spain,  Belgium 
and  Ireland,  where  the  com- 
mission -believes  it  would 
otherwise  have -a  dominant 

market  position. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  rut 
ing,  GMG  will  not  be  required 
to  sell  the  same  brands  m 
each  country. 

A spokesman  for  LvMH  — 
which  wants  to  merge  its 
wines  and  spirits  division. 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


WH  SMITH,  the  hard- 
pressed  high  street 
stationer,  has 
launched  an  inquiry  de- 
signed to  flush  out  poten- 
tial predators  hiding  be- 
hind Tim  Waterstone’s 
£1  billion  “stalking  horse” 
break-up  bid. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
company  has  issued  official 
disclosure  notices  — so- 
called  212$  which  force 
shareholders  to  come  out  of 
the  woodwork  - in  an 
effort  to  find  out  whether 
anyone  is  building  a stake. 

The  company  declined  to 
comment  on  efforts  to  ex- 
pose possible  bidders  but 
insiders  said  there  was  no 
evidence  significant  share- 
holdings were  being 
amassed.  “When  yon  look 
at  it  we*ve  probably  been  In 
play  for  the  best  part  of  18 
months  or  SO  but  no-one 
h«g  come  over  the  hill  as 
yet/*  said  a senior  director. 
” The  group,  whose  new 
chief  executive  Richard 
Handover  is  scheduled  to 


MiU  W»7V  J ■ 'u  

not  given  evidence  to  the 
commission- 

He  added:  “We  are  still  hop- 
jjjg  to  include  Moet  Hennes- 
sey in  a separate  merged 

drinks  company,  so  clearly 
we  hope  the  deal  goes  through 
relatjvdy  unchanged." 

A GMG  spokesman  reused  j 
to  comment,  adding 
we're  through,  we  re  not 
through  - and  webavent 
heard  anything  from  the 

commission.” 


start  meetings  with  major 
shareholders,  such  as 
Royal  Sun  Alliance,  For- 
eign & Colonial,  Prudential 
andPDFM,  next  week  to  try 

to  reassure  them  of  his 
strategy,  denied  that  the 
management  of  its  US  oper- 
ations, which  include  The 
Wall  record  chain,  was 
planning  a buy-out. 

And  a spokesman  stated 
that  nothing  had  happened 
to  make  the  board  reconsid- 
er its  unanimous  rejection 
of  talks  with  Mr  Water- 
stone,  who  founded  the 
eponymous  book-selling 
chain  and  pas  once  a direc- 
tor of  the  WH  Smith  group. 

Bat  industry  sources  pre- 
dicted that  unless  Mr  Han- 
dover stamped  his  author- 
ity *on  the  business  force- 
fully and  quickly,  the 
whole  operation  could  foil 
apart.  Three  other  senior 
executives  applied  for  the 
top  job,  vacated  when  Bill 
Cockhum  defected  to  BT. 
One  of  them,  the  finance  di- 
rector Keith  Hamlll,  was 
linked  with  plans  to  break 
up  the  group  before  he 
ruled  himself  ont  of  the 
race  for  chief  executive. 


The  Brent  Walker  leisure 
group  will  nail  in  the  liquida- 
tors next  month  with  tie  sale 
of  its  last  remaining  division. 
The  1,530-strong  William  Hill 
betting  shop  chain  has  been 
sold  for  £700  million  to  the 
Grand  Bookmaking  Company 
which  is  owned  by  Japanese 
investment  hank  Nomura. 

Jobs  seeks  Apple  job 

Apple  Computer  co-founder 
Steve  Jobs  has  thrown  the 
company’s  search  for  a new 
chairman-  into  confusion  by 
declaring  his  own  interest  in 
the  post 

Sun  tours  owed  ClOm 

The  tour  operator  Sun  tours 
had  debts  of  up  to  £10  million 
when  it  collapsed,  it  emerged 
yesterday  with  the  appoin- 
ment  of  accountant  Ernst  & 
Young  as  liquidator. 

New  York  UBS  ban 

New  York  City  has  banned 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 
from  a $1  billion  band  offering 
because  it  is  displeased  with 
the  bank’s  response  to  Investi- 
gations erf  its  dealings  with 
Nazi  Germany. — AP 

NHS  fights  new  bug 

Eradicating  the  TniTTfinnium 
bug  — the  software  code  con- 
vention which  has  rendered 
most  computer  programs  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  be- 
tween 1900  and  2000  — is  now 
the  highest  non-ellnical  prior- 
ity in  the  National  Health  Ser- 
vice, said  NHS  chief  executive 
Alan  Lan  glands  yesterday. 

Westinghouse  cuts 

Westinghouse  Electric  is  to 
cut  2jM0  jobs  from  its  indus- 
trial businesses.  Two-thirds  of 
the  lost  jobs  will  be  from  its 
ailing  power  generation 
unit — Bloomberg 


THE  Government  must 
make  dear  its  position 
on  the  single  currency 
before  Britain  takes  over  the 
European  Union's  presidency 
in  January,  a senior  Industri- 
alist warned  yesterday. 

Speaking  in  Dublin,  the 
chairman  of  Unilever  and  of 
the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry's  Europe  Commit- 
tee, Nlall  FitzGerald,  warned 
Tony  Blair’s  administration 
that  it  would  lack  authority 
in  the  EU  top  seat  if  it  did  not 
express  a strong  position  on 
the  Issue  of  monetary  union. 

In  an  indication  of  rising 
tensions  over  Europe  within 
the  business  community,  Mr 
FitzGerald  stressed  that  he 
hoped  the  Government  would 
decide  in  favour  of  entry: 
"Even  if  you  have  reserva- 
tions, it  is  better  to  get  in- 
volved and  be  part  of  shaping 
the  process,”  he  said. 

Mr  FitzGerald  gave  a simi- 
lar warning  to  the  Conserva- 
tive government  last  Febru- 
ary, when  he  threatened  to 
reconsider  investment  in 
Britain  unless  the  Govern- 
ment took  part  in  moves 
toward  a single  currency. 

By  contrast,  the  Govern- 
ment was  Warned  earlier  this 
week  to  avoid  EMU.  Irwin 
Stelzer,  an  economist  dose  to 
media,  tycoon  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, said  that  it  would  be  a 
disaster  for  jobs  if  the  UK 
signed  up  to  EMU. 

The  Government  indicated 
last  week  that  there  would  be 
a statement  on  monetary 
union  this  autumn. 

Britain  would  be  ready  to 
join  the  single  currency  by 
the  time  the  new  euro  notes 
and  coins  replace  national 
currencies  in  January  2002, 
according  to  Mr  FitzGerald. 
The  British  economy  already 
meets  most  of  the  criteria  laid, 
down  in  the  treaty  of  Maas- 
tricht for  joining  EMU. 


rqprriai  bankers  have  usually 
been  happy  enough  to  en- 
dorse. But  at  least  one  branch 
of  Europe's  banking  industry 
sees  market  opportunity  as 
well  as  the  promised  macro- 
economic stability  in  the 
single  currency. 

While  retail  bankers  are 
unlikely  to  rush  round  open- 
ing branch  networks  across 
Europe,  many  of  Europe’s  in- 
vestment banks  see  the 
single-currency  area  becom- 
ing their  home  market 

They  hope  for  a world  in 
which  for  once  they  are  not  at 
a competitive  disadvantage 
with  the  American  bulge- 
bracket  banks.  The  big  Wall 
Street  investment  houses  have 
not  only  kept  an  arm-lock  on 
their  huge  home  market  but 
also  made  inroads  into 
Europe.  Their  competitors  in 
Frankfort  Paris  and  London 
may  well  ponder  that  the  sou- 
briquet of  die  galloping  herd 
should  have  a wider  applica- 
tion than  Merrill  Lynch. 

But  once  the  single  cur- 
rency is  introduced,  the  Euro- 
peans wOl  have  a domestic 
market  to  match  the  US,  they 
believe.  Many  of  Europe's  in-  i 
vestment  bankers  argue  Wall 
Street's  strength  in  its  own  i 
market  keeps  margins  high, ! 
giving  US  players  the  finan- 
cial muscle  to  take  on  busi- 
ness elsewhere  at  lower 
prices  in  order  to  win  market 
share. 

STRANGE  statistics 

would  appear  to  bear 
out  the  theory  of  the 
single  market’s  power  in 
Europe.  The  EU  is  home  to 
170  of  the  world’s  leading  500 
companies,  ahead,  but  not  by 
much,  of  the  US  and  Japan.  It 
even  tops  the  US  in  the  num- 
ber of  companies  with  stock- 
market  listing,  although 
again  the  margin  is  narrow 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  combined  market  capital- 
isation of  the  ElTs  quoted  sec- 
tor is  well  behind  that  of  the 
US:  $6.8  trillion  versus  Just 
under  $4  trillion,  according  to 
1995  figures.  Europe’s  bond 
markets,  too,  are  behind  the 
US,  in  size  at  least,  although 
the  gap  is  less  than  in  the 
equity  market  More  perti- 
nently perhaps,  the  EU  win  be 
an  economic  power.  Com- 
bined gross  domestic  product 
tops  that  of  the  US. 

Thriftiness  among  the  EtTs 
citizens  outstrips  in  total  that 
of  the  Japanese.  Gross  sav- 
ings in  the  EU  tn  1995  totalled 
$L68  trillion.  The  figure  for 
Japan  was  $L57  trillion  and 
for  the  US  ?1.17  trillion.  The 
euro  will  be  a currency  to 
rival  the  dollar. 

Andre  hevy-Lang,  chair- 
man of  France’s  Paribas,  is 
among  the  euro’s  enthusiasts. 
Paribas,  he  jokes,  has  been 


customers  and  loss  of  revenue 
for  the  banks. 

NOR  are  the  Americans 
likely  to  stand  idly  by 
while  the  Europeans 
clean  up.  They  will  pitch  for 
business  in  bond  and  equity 
markets,  arguing  that  if 
issuers  want  their  offerings  to 
succeed  they  must  have  ac- 
cess to  US  investors,  which 
only  Wall  Street's  connec- 
tions can  bring. 

How  hard  life  can  be  in  in- 
vestment hanking  has  been 
demonstrated  lately.  Even 
Wall  Street  is  restructuring  to 
produce  larger  firms  and 
more  formidable  competition. 
In  the  UK.  NatWest  and  Bar- 
clays have  had  to  rethink 
their  capital-market  strate- 
gies. Others  in  Europe  may 
yet  be  forced  to  follow  suit. 

Nor  can  the  investment 
bankers,  anxious  to  see  the 
euro  in  operation,  ignore 
what  is  happening  outside  the 
Industry.  Confidence  in  the 
single  currency  has  been  ris- 
ing recently.  So  has  confi- 
dence that  it  may  have  as 
many  as  U members,  with 
only  the  UK,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Greece  on  the 
outside. 

That  confidence  has  been 
helped  by  a period  of  stabil- 
ity, both  political  and  eco- 
nomic, even  if  the  calm  of  the 
latter  has  at  times  seemed  to 
be  that  of  the  doldrums. 

Both  got  a knock  this  week. 
In  Germany,  the  Bundesbank 
raised  interest  rates,  and  the 
Italian  government  fell. 

It  could  be  argued  that  Ital- 
ian governments  often  foil 
and  that  the  present  prime 
minister,  Romano  Prodi,  will 
find  a way  back  or  be 
replaced  by  someone  unable 
or  unwilling  to  halt  the  coun- 
try’s progress  towards  the 
single  currency.  Nor  should  a 
33-basis  point  rise  in  the  Ger- 
man repo  rate  be  taken  as  an 
inevitable  harbinger  of  crisis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  many 
of  Europe’s  citizens,  who 
have  barely  noticed  any  eco- 
nomic improvement,  will  feel 
warmly  about  their  own  mon- 
etary authorities  raising  in- 
terest rates  in  the  wake  of  the 
German  central  bank. 

So  what  happens  if  the  euro 
does  not?  Even  Mr  Levy-Lang 
acknowledges  his  bank  has  a 
hedge  through  its  invest- 
ments in  operations  in  the  US 
and  Asia.  Paribas  is  not 
alone.  Moat  of  the  EITs  invest- 
ment banks  have  sought  an 
international  framework 
within  which  to  operate. 
Nonetheless^  the  failure  of  the 
euro  to  materialise  or  even 
for  the  project  to  be  delayed  is 
not  a thought  Levy-Lang 
cares  for.  For  him,  the  single 
currency  is  too  good  an  op- 
portunity to  be  missed. 


MCI  plays  for  time 
over  WorldCom  bid 


Nicholas  Banoferter 
Technology  Editor 


THE  board  of  MCI  is 
thought  to  have  told  its 
financial  advisers  to 
seek  farther  details  about 
World  Coin’s  $30  billion  take- 
over bid  but  not  to  enter  into 
formal  negotiations. 

The  decision  to  stall  for  time 
was  taken  at  an  MCI  board 
meeting  yesterday.  A formal 
decision  on  whether  to  reject 
British  Telecom's  agreed  hid 
in  favour  of  WorldCom’s 
higher  offer  IS  thnnght  to  be 
some  weeks  off 
MCTs  management  wants 
mere  time  to  consider  the  fi- 
nancial and  operating  conse- 
quences of  switching  support 
to  WorldCom’s  unsolicited 
offer.  MCL  America's  second- 
largest  long-distance  carrier, 

ha«t  gtrpngthanpd  its  finanrifl] 
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team  since  WoridCam’s  inter- 
vention. It  has  hired 
Brothers  to  work  alongside  La- 
zard  Freres,  which  advised  on 
the  BT  bid. 

Some  analysts  say  MCTs 
management  is  hoping  that  if 
it  delays  the  bid  process  long 

enough,  the  market  might  trrm 

against  WorldCom  and  reduce 
the  $9  billion  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  offers. 

World  Corn’s  bid  is  an  all- 
share one  and  still  has  to  run 
the  gamut  of  a protracted  regu- 
latory approval  process, 
whereas  BTs  cash-and-shares 
offer  has  been  cleared  by  the 
US  and  European  authorities. 

WorldCom, is  still  trying  to 
draw  BT  and  MCI  into  joint 
talks.  The  British  group  could 
use  its  20  per  cent  stake  in  MCI 
to  prevent  WorldCom  from 
completing  a merger  in  the 
most  tax-efficient  way,  through 

a pooling  of  interests. 


Australia  2.14 
Austria  .19.36 
Belgium  56.78 
Canada  2.17 
Cyprus  0.81 
Denmark  10.54 
Finland  8.35 


Franca  9J22 
Germany  2.75 
Greece  43700 
Hong  Kong  1221 
India  58.02 
Ireland  1.083 
Israel  5.88 


Italy  2,737 
Malta  0.61 
Netherlands  3.08 
New  Zealand  2.44 
Norway  11.11 
Portugal  280.00 
Saudi  Arabia  539 


Singapore  243 
South  Africa  737 
Spain  231.00 
Sweden  12.01 
Switzerland  2.29 
Turkey  275.470 
USA  1.5890 
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In  the  first  of  a series  looking  at 
pollution  policy  ROGER  COWE 
chronicles  the  Treasury’s  slow 
and  late  conversion  to  the  idea 
of  greener  taxes  and  spending 
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HaKborange  has  always  tasted  great. 

Now;  each  high  strength  tablet  makes  a fizzy  drink 
that  holds  as  much  Vitamin  C as  twenty  freshly 
squeezed  oranges. 

Helping  you  to  stay  fit  and  replace  the  Vitamin  C 
lost  through  colds  and  flu. 

In  either  ruby  orange  or  lemon,  you'll  find  it's 
equally  delicious.  Enjoy. 

StJ  sfct-  . 


Holiday  Care . . . Scum-laden  waves  break  on  a sewage-fooled  Devon  shore;  Britain  was  the  last  of  the  North  Sea  states  to  agree  to  cut  damping 


THE  Treasury  is 
taking  environ- 
mental issues 
seriously  for  the 
first  time  in  its 
green  Budget, 
preparations  for  which  begin 
next  month.  It  wQl  also  be  the 
first  time  the  Government 
has  opened  up  the  Budget- 
making process  to  early 

consultation. 

If  the  Treasury  finally  jetti- 
sons its  traditional  antipathy 
to  interfering  in  environmen- 
tal matters  and  the  Budget 
lives  up  to  Its  green  baling 
when  it  is  finally  pot  into 
action  next  spring,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  taken  a 
vital  step  in  ridding  the 
country  of  the  soubriquet  of 
the  Dirty  Man  of  Europe'. 

That  tag  was  earned  in  the 
1980s  because  of  Britain's 
poor  green  recent  especially 
its  contribution  to  pollution 
in  the  North  Sea  and  its  role 
sis  the  nuclear  dustbin  of  the 
world,  earned  because  of  Sel- 
lafield's  nuclear  reprocessing 
capacity.  The  message  was 
made  rfawr  to  holidaymakers 
In  Britain’s  record  of  dirty 
beaches  — and  to  household- 
ers up  and  down  the  country 
faced  with  inadequate  re- 
cycling facilities. 

The  dirty  label  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Conservatives' 
history  of  dragging  their  feet 
on  just  about  every  proposal 
to  cut  pollution,  waste  and  en- 
vironmental degradation. 

From  North  Sea  dumping  to 
recycling  household  waste 
and  the  encouragement  of 
green  technologies,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  John  Major 
largely  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
the  entreaties  of  environmen- 
talists, Eurocrats  and  even 
business  lobbyists. 

Industrialists  engaged  in 
green  technology  have  argued 
fbr  tax  breaks  and  other  in- 
centives to  help  British  com- 
panies catch  up  With  their 
rivals  In  Germany,  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  whose  ad- 
ministrations have  been  more 
wining  to  kick-start  environ- 
mental sector  activity.  But 
the  Conservative  government 
resisted  such  pleading  be- 
cause of  Its  antipathy  — or 
the  appearance  of  it  — to  the 
direct  subsidy  of  private 
enterprise. 

Despite  their  supposed  sym- 
pathy to  business,  the  Tories 
were  also  unswayed  by  the  ar- 
gument that  British  industry  i 

would  benefit  from  having  to 
meet  the  same  pollution  stan- 
dards as  applied  in  competi- 
tor countries.  The  deregula- 1 
tors  in  the  Department  of  I 
Trade  and  Industry  were  1 
more  powerful  than  those 
concerned  primarily  with 
competitiveness. 

As  a result,  Britain  lags ' 
most  European  mainland 
countries  in  the  pursuit  of 
green  targets,  although  the 
coincidental  shift  from  coal  to 
gas  for  electricity  generation 
has  given  the  OK  a lucky  edge 
in  the  race  to  reduce  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide  — the 
main  gas  associated  with 
global  warming.  Because  of 
this  switch,  Britain  has  more 
chance  than  most  of  hitting 
the  target  of  cutting  emission1 
levels  by  a fifth  from  tile 
1990‘s  figure  in  the  year  2010. 

; The  record  on  green  action 


has  begun  to  improve  over  chance  to  join  the  party, 
the  last  few  years,  with  even  He  took  over  a Treasury 
the  Treasury  succumbing  in  which  was  greener  than  could 
the  process  to  the  lore  erf  envi-  have  been  imagined  just  a few 
ronmental  taxes.  years  ago.  Under  the  last  Coo- 

Sian  Pullen,  head  of  the  ma-  servative  Chancellor,  Ken- 
rlne  programme  for  the  neth  Clarke,  the  chinks  of 
Worldwide  Fund  for  Nature,  green  light  which  had  begun 
said  this  week:  “We  are  not  to  break  through  the  wall  erf 
the  dirtiest  m*m  of  Europe  conventional  economics  had 
any  longer  — that  would  begun  to  strengthen. 


probably  be  ' 
France  But  ■■■■ 
we  are  still  VUE 
pretty  bad.”  ■ 

She  be-  E 

moaned  the  “■  m 
lack  of  en- 
thusiasm in 
the  last  gov- 
ernment for 
tighter  pol- 
lution con- 
trols, al- 
though she 
pointed  out 
that  Britain 
had  a bigger 
problem 
than  many 
North  Sea 
countries 
because  of 
the  -heavy 
population 
densities  ■■■ 
near  the 
British  isles’  coastlines. 


THE  DUSTBIN 
OF  EUROPE 


Charles  Se- 
crett.  execu- 
CTII  IM  tive  director  of 
31  B EDI  Iw  thg  campaign- 

r>DC  ing  group. 
® Friends  of  the 
Earth,  said: 
“Each  year  we 
have  some 
small  mea- 
sures, some 
small  but  sig- 
nificant steps 
in  the  right  di- 
rection.” The 
first  policy 
change  was  a 
lower  rate  of 
duty  on  lead- 
free  petrol,  in- 
troduced in  Ni- 
gel Lawson's 
pre-election 
Budget  in  1987. 
But  that  early 
initiative,  typi- 
cally introduced  only  after 


“We  were  one  of  the  last  fierce  resistance  from  the  oil 
countries  to  agree  to  end  sew-  and  motor  industries,  has 
age  dumping  in  the  North  only  recently  been  fallowed 
Sea",  she  said.  “The  trouble  is  up. 

that  our  systems  have  been  In  recent  years,  duty  on  pet- 
al! geared  up  to  pouring  rol  has  been  increased  by 
things  into  the  atmosphere  more  than  the  rate  of  infia- 
and  rivers.  A complete  tion,  in  line  with  the  recoin- 
change  of  philosophy  is  mendation  from  the  Royal 


pays  principle  and  the  li- 
censing system,”  Mr  Neill 
said. 

The  point  of  the  lanriffli 
tax  and  other  green  mea- 
sures is  not  to  make  Britain 
prettier,  but  to  reduce  the 
waste  of  resources  implicit 
in  dumping  valuable  materi- 
als. The  fundamental  aim  of 
the  tax  is  to  discourage 
dumping,  and  to  encourage 
the  minimisation  of  ■waste  in 
the  first  place  and  the  recy- 
cling of  used  materials  wher- 
ever possible.  | 

Even  Friends  of  the  Earth 
argues  that  this  will  not  hap- 1 
pen  under  the  existing 
regime.  First,  the  existing 
tax  is  simply  not  high 
enough  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  change  In  habits. 

But,  more  Important  cam- 
paigners say  that  where  it 
does  affect  disposal,  the  con- 
sequence is  likely  to  be  more 
incineration. 

Burning  rubbish  can 
recover  energy  and  is 
heavily  favoured  by  indus- 
trialists, especially  the  plas- 
tics sector.  But  there  are 
well-documented  concerns 
about’ emissions  from  incin- 
erators — and  burning,  even 
with  energy  recovery,  is  not 
as  attractive  to  environmen- 
talists as  waste  reduction 
and  recycling.  Their  answer 
is  to  tax  incineration  as  well 
as  landfill. 

Along  with  this,  and  the 
steady  increase  In  landfill 
tax  rates,  environmentalists 


have  a battery  of  other  mea- 
sures they  believe  would  also 
forther  these  aims. 

The  most  important  is  a tax 
on  sand,  gravel  and  other  pri- 
mary aggregates-  By  making 
it  more  expensive  to  supply 
new,  freshly  sourced- materp 
als,  such  a measqre^ritottki 
encourage  greater  .-reuse  of 
secondary  aggregates,-  which 
now  tend  to  be  dumped. 


THE  Department 
of  the  Environ- 
ment has  twice 
backed  such  a 
move  over  the 
past  six  years, 
and  industry  has  been 
bracing  itself  for  the  addi- 
tional tax.  It  was  one  of  the 
safer  bets  in  Mr  Brown’s  first 
Budget,  but  foiled  to  make  the 
grade.  Treasury  civil  servants 
are  thought  to  have  been  pre- 
paring for  it  for  a year.  But 
the  Chancellor  seemed 
swayed  by  lobbying  from  con- 
struction firms  warning  c£ 
more  expensive  hospital  and 

school  buildings. 

Now  it  again  heads  Mr  Se- 
cretes wish-list,  along  with 
further  discouragement  of  car 
use  and  VAT  reductions  on 
energy-saving  materials. 
"That  is  the  absolute  mini- 
mum necessary  to  take  the 
Government  at  its  word  that 
it  Is  keen  to  introduce  green  ' 
tax  and  spending  reforms,”  i 
he  said.  . . 

Spending  as  well  as  tax- 
ation is  important.  But  this  I 


PHOTOGRAPH;  ANDY  BtACKMORE 

comes  up  against  the  Trea- 
sury's paranoia  about  hypoth- 
ecation -—  linking  specific  tax 
and  spending  plans,  such  as 
lowering  the  spending  on 
roads  and  allocating  it  in-’ 
stead  to  the  Improvement  :<rf 

public  transport.- 
- The  landfill  tax.  hcx&e 
through  this  crucial 
but  a battle  appears  to 
ing  within  the  Treasury  eVer 
further  developments  of  the 
hypothecation  principle.  . " 
There  Is  no  shortage  of 
green-finance  policies  else- 
where In  the  world. 

For  example,  Japan  gives 
generous  tax  breaks  to  com- 
panies acquiring  energy -sav- 
ing equipment  and  investing 
in  pollution,  prevention  or 
recycling.  Even  in  America, 
which  is  currently  being  viHS- 
fied  for  its  resistance  to  tack- 
ling carbon  dioxide  emissions, 
can  boast  positive  green  mea- 
sures elsewhere,  including 
tax  credits  to  Individuals  for 
installing  solar  or  geothermal 
energy  systems  and  allow- 
ances for  local  authorities 
wishing  to  borrow  in  order  to 
finance  . . anti-pollution 
measures.. . . r 

As  far  as  Mr  Secrett  iff  fcdn- 
cerned,  there  is  no  longer any 
room  for  excuses.  "There  is  so 
much  that  can  be  done,  and 
we  are  so  for  behind  other 
countries.  Labour  has  just  got 
to  start  delivering  on  its  mani- 
festo promises.  This  Budget  is 
the  best  opportunity  to  start 
going  (town  the  right  track.” 


needed." 


Commission  on  Envlronman- 


Nevertheless,  Britain  did  tal  Pollution,  which  In  1994 
eventually  sign  treaties  called  for  petrol  prices  to 
which  set  targets  for  reducing  double  over  the  next  10  years.  VI 
the  discharge  of  the  most  dan-  And  in  his  later  Budgets,  — 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8565 


gerous  substances  Into  the  Mr  Clarke  introduced  lower 


North  Sea. 


duty  for  cleaner  fuels  such  as 


Like  most  countries,  it  lower-emission  diesel  and  liq- 
failed  to  meet  the  reduced  uified  natural  gas. 
levels,  which  meant  that  dis-  The  big  breakthrough  came 
charges  of  only  three  of  the  16  in  1994,  however,  when  the 
target  chemicals  were  cut  out  Treasury  finally  accepted 
by  the  1995  deadline.  what  Mr  Secrett  described  as 


Signs  of 

of  heart 
dent  in 
govern 
and- ha 
more  £ 
Labour  took  power. 


leadline.  what  Mr  Secrett  described  as 

the  “first  genuinely  green  tax 
IGNS  of  a change  reform”.  That  was  when  Mr 
of  heart  were  evi-  Clarke  announced  the  landfill 
dent  in  the  last  tax  — although  it  only  came 
government  — into  force  last  year, 
and  - have  been  It  is  a genuinely  green  tax 
more  so  since  because  it  is  not  simply  about  Solution  No.  8564 
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Labour  took  power.  raising  money.  Indeed,  it  did 

Two  years  ago.  North  Sea  not  raise  extra  revenue  for 
states  made  a commitment  to  the  Exchequer  because  the 
eliminate  all  discharges  of  £450  million  to  be  gathered 
significant  pollutants  within  from  waste  companies  dump- 
a 25-year  period,  or  to  reduce  mg  rubbish  in  landfill  sites 
to  background  levels  those  was  to  be  ofiset  by  a reduction 


occuring  naturally.  Britain 


national  insurance 


accepted  that  this  was  a laud-  charges.  It  was  the  first,  and 
able  aim  but  refused  to  accept  so  far  the  sole,  example  of  a 


it  was  practical- 


move  from  taxing  jobs  to  tax- 


The  new  Environment  Sec-  ing  resource  use. 
retary,  Michael  Meacher,  has  The  extent  to  which  the 
adopted  a different  stance,  landfill  tax  has  helped  clean 
While  acknowledging  that  it  up  Britain  Ls  debatable.  The 
is  not  yet  dear  how  foe  target  Environmental  Services 
will  be  met.  last  month  he  Association,  the  trade  body 
committed  Britain  to  achiev-  which  represents  the  waste 


ing  the  objective. 


handling  companies,  says 


Mr  Meacher  also  told  the  poor  policing  has  resulted  in 
Environment  Agency  that  it  increased  illegal  fly -tipping 
would  have  to  get  tougher  and  abuses  of  the  regime’s  ex- 
with  polluters  on  land,  and  emptions.  The  ESA  chairman, 
his  green  credentials  have  Peter  Neill,  warned  Treasury 
been  matched  by  energy  min-  minister  Dawn  Primarolo  last 
ister  John  Battle.  He  brought  month  that  loopholes  would 
forward  by  two  years  Euro-  have  to  be  closed  before  the 
pean  Union  regulations  tight*  rate  of  tax  were  increased  — 
ening  conditions  in  the  off-  as  is  widely  expected. 


shore  oil  industry. 


“We  run  the  risk  of  in- 


Now  Chancellor  Gordon  creased  fly- tipping  and  unreg- 
Brown,  who  has  occasionally  ulated  activities  undermining 


Across 

5 Sprung  plank  by  pod  (6,5) 

7 Confidence  trick  (4) 

8 Decayed  — very  coW  (8) 

9 Having  a single  tier  {7) 

11  Remains  of  felled  tree  (5) 

13  Bad  smell  (5) 

14  Unit  used  in  dieting  (7) 
is  OW-fashloned  (8) 

17  Forgery)  (4) 

18  Space  divided  by  net  (6,5) 


Down 

*Egg(4) 

2 Stimulate  creatively  (7) 

3 Terminate  prematurely  (5) 

4 Unnaturally  high  voice  (B) 

5 Break  down  (text  or 
system)  (11) 

6 ideal  pair  for  election  (5,6) 
lO  (Flat  In)  large  building  ffl) 
12  Fish  (7) 

15  Concede© 

17  Vent  (4) 
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Discord  behind  the  family  harmony? 
dare  Longrigg  meets  the  brother 
and  sister  who  are  telling  fans  of 
Jacqueline  du  Pre  home  truths 
about  the  trials  of  living  with  a genius 

A devil 
in  Saint 
Jackie 


It  most  have  been  a gruelling 
week  for  Hilary  du  Pr6  and  her 
brother  Piers.  They  stood 
accused  of  betraying  their 
brilliant,  tragic  sister  Jacque- 
line for  money;  or  revenge. 

In  their  book  A Genius  in  the 
Family;  published  this  week,  they 
have  portrayed  the  world-class  cel- 
list in  a new  and  shocking  light. 
The  subtitle  of  the  book  is  indica- 
tive: An  Intimate  Memoir,  Its  400 
pages  show  Jackie  to  have  been 
depressive,  demanding,  voracious 
with  other  people’s  men.  And 
that’s  the  milder  material.  For  16 
months,  it  reveals,  Jackie  lived  i 
in  Hilary’s  house  and  with  her  j 
knowledge  had  an  affair  with  her 
husband,  Cristopher  “Eiffel 
FinzL 

Jacqueline  du  Prf  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  musicians 
this  country  has  produced.  She  has  : 
been  crowned  the  second  most  i 
famous  female  musician  of  this  . 
century  and  her  image  as  a ! 
dynamic,  sexy  emotional  power- 
house brought  low  by  multiple 
sderosis  is  widely  held  to  be  sacro- 
sanct 

So  the  reaction  to  her  siblings’ 
account  has  been  understandably 
hostile.  The  Sunday  Times  said  the 
hook  was  written  because  Hilary 
and  Piers  were  “tired  of  the  image 
of  (Jacqueline’s)  saintliness".  The 
Daily  Mall  called  the  book  “savage”, 
accusing  duPr&’s  family  of  tearing 
down  the  glowing  image  so  pre- 
cious to  millions  of  fans,  and  por- 
traying her  as  a “monster". 

The  Daily  Telegraph  rounded  up 
friends  of  Jacqueline  du  Pre  who 
denounced  the  book  as  a rank 
betrayal  Jacqueline  was  quoted  as 
saying  “My  sister  shares  her  hus- 
band with  other  women  — how  is 
that  possible?”  She  seemed  to  be 
referring  to  women  in  the  plural, 

and  not  just  herself. 

For  Hilary  a music  teacher;  and 
Piers,  a self-employed  Berkshire 
businessman,  both  of  whom  are 
Christian,  both  parents,  it  must 
have  been  a hideous  experience 
facing  such  wounded,  roaring 


A family  affair...  Jacqueline  du 
Pre  (left),  Hilary  and  Piers 
PHOTOGRAmS:  CMWIOSUJTOE^BOVEI 
GODFREY  MACOOMNIC  (LEFT) 

critics.  I asked  them  how  were 
they  feeling? 

“Brilliant,"  says  Piers,  a tall 
man  with  comical  eyebrows  who 
talks  like  a children’s  TV  presentee 
an  effect  enforced  by  his  loud 
yellow-patterned  tie. 

“It’s  been  thrilling,"  says  Hilary, 
a picture  of  wfadesomeness,  her 
beautifhl  face  untouched  by  make- 
up, her  pale  hair  simply  cut,  with  a 
fringe.  "I  don’t  know  where  I’m 
going  half  the  time.  It’s  huge  fun. 
Someone  came  up  to  our  table  yes- 
terday and  I thought  sbe  was  going 
to  say  she  recognised  me  from  the 
papers  or  the  television.  She  said 
‘Didn’t  I see  you  at  Stockcross 
church  yesterday  morning?1 " 

“HU  thought  it  was  her  moment 
of  fame,"  Piers  laughs. 

Their  upbeat  response  is  unex- 
pected. Brother  and  sister  are  brim- 
ming with  love,  efEUsive  praise  for 
their  sister  gratitude  for  her  genius. 
They  seem  to  talk  in  rehearsed 
speeches  with  carefully  placed  emo- 
tional emphases.  Their  aim  in  writ- 
ing the  book,  they  say  was  to  give 
the  whole  picture  of  Jacqueline, 
one  that  goes  beyond  the  H»ge  14 
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Ever  felt  this  relaxed 
about  your  investments ? 

Inflation-proofing , extra  interest,  tax  efficiency, 
total  security.  Too  good  to  be  true  ? Well,  our  Index- 
linked  Savings  Certificates  combine  all  these 
to  give  you  an  exceptional  investment  opportunity. 

The  recently  launched  11th  Issue  offers  an 
improved  rate  of  extra  interest  of  2.75%  pa  as 
well  as  inflation-proofing , all  of  it  completely  free  of 
tax  and  guaranteed  over  a full  five  years. 

So  you  will  have  the  certainty  that  whatever  the 
rate  of  inflation,  your  return  will  be  well  above  it 
And  if  you  need  any  more  peace  of  mind,  this  is 
one  of  the  few  investments  you  don’t  have  to  declare 
to  the  taxman! 

Invest  from  £100  to  £10,000  by  completing  the 
coupon  in  Jobs  and  Money. 


NATIONAL 

S/MNGS 


Unique  Investment  Opportunities  from  hm  Treasury 
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Quiz  answers 

1}  Keith  Richards  of  the  Rolling  Stones  attar 
he  had  allegedly  rtdieuted  Ettonfc  talent  as 
being  nothing  more  than  “witting  songs  for 
dead  blondes". 

2)  The  Prime  Mkiister  took  a cameo  role  in 
a Russian  radio  soap.  His  charaetart 
motorcade  stops  eo  he  can  help  Varya  pick 
up  soma  apples  she  has  (topped. 

S)d  — All  appear  in  tho  dictionary  wtiich  was 

printed  on  the  express  order  of  the'Pope, 

who  discovered  that  many  bishops  wero 

unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Mother  Chtsoh. 

4)  b-~  Lord  PBrWnaon.Ttary  party  chairman, 
who  told  ITVIs  Dimbteby  pnaganme  that 
Hague  was  only  Ms  second  choice  as  loader. 

5)  b — the  Queen,  who  ware  navy  bkia  socks 
In  deference  to  Musfim  practice  when  she 
entered  the  Faisal  Mosque  in  Islamabad. 

6)  John  Major,  who  has  immersed  himself  — 
spWtuafly,  at  least — in  his  fish  pond  at  home 
sfatcettie  May  1 defeat. 

7)  The  taxman,  who  is  going  to  erode  down  an 
prostitutes.  TWa  thousand  Inspectors  caled 


ties  pay  the  right  amount  of 
8}  POCoe  needed  to  find  a Bne  up  of  ZZ  Top 
taotaafilcas  after  an  attack  vtetfm  described  his 
assailant  looking  fike  a member  of  the 

shaggy-bertM  bond- 

01  Because  a Judge  ruled  that  Ub  Oem  Mark 

Oaten's  victory  by  a mare  two  votes  at  the 

general  election  w3  not  stand,  and  that  there 

has  to  be  a byeiectkxL 

TO}  ftonce  Andrew,  who  took  off  Ns  shoes  at 

a golf  exhbttton  in  Blm  rtngham  to  reveal  what 

appeared  to  be  a hole  in  Ns  sock  that  had 

been  domed.  Buckingham  Palace  later 

Insisted  It  was  a designer  pattern. 

11)  Ken,  newly  elected  on  to  the  Labour  I®;, 

wasted  no  timB  In  describing  Btairt  closest 
advisers  as  "Gee  on  the  back  of  a hedgehog’. 
T2)KanClarlca.rath0rtfiaist2yatthetradl- 
tional  Tory  conference  venue,  The  Imperil  In 
Btaekpod.  redded  at  the  White  House  Hotel, 
at  £20  a night  B&B. 

13)  8ecause  model  Caprice  appeared  wear- 
ing a £230,000  diamond,  stuck  in  her  navel. 
14J The  footballer  has  speed  to  launch  en 
anti-guns  campaign  in  Brbcton,  south  London, 
which  has  a ifigh  gun-related  mu-dor  rate. 

1 5)  Newsreader  Trevor  McDonald,  who  gave 
an  interview  with  the  Dafly Tetegaph  using 
language  studded  with  expletives.  Ha 
referred  to  "the  *“ing  Da&y  Stw",  and 
announced  that  he  was  a **"’  to  live  with." 
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Michael  Portillo  has  come  overall 
madeleines  and  single  mothers. 
Stephen  Moss  on  the  Proust  effect 

Remembrance 


ofToriespast 


ICHAEL  Portillo,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  a 
Wagner  man.  Tough 
on  Nibelungs,  tough  on  the 
causes  of  Nlbelungs.  Always 
at  opening  nights,  looking 
resplendent,  especially  been 

on  the  Immolation  scene. 

At  least,  that  was  true  until 
this  week.  He  has  had  a con- 
version on  the  road  to  Val- 
halla— well,  Blackpool — and 
come  out  as  a caring,  compas- 
sionate, multi-cultured  Con- 
servative, Has  he  discovered 
God?  No.  even  better  he  has 
discovered  Marcel  Proust. 

The  Times  ran  a strange 

piece  yesterday  revealing  that 
his  new  guru  was  writer  Alain 
de  Bottom  27.  who  last  May 
produced  the  world’s  strangest 
self-help  book.  How  Proust 
Can  Change  Your  Life,  which 
painted  the  morose  Marcel  as 
an  unsurpassable  source  of 
wisdom  and  inspiration. 

Each  chapter  promised  to 
make  the  reader  a better  per- 
son: How  to  Love  Life,  How  to 
Express  Your  Emotions.  How 
to  Be  a Good  Friend,  How  to 
be  Happy  in  Love,  How  to  Suf- 
fer Successfully  How  to  Open 
yo  nr  Eyes. 

In  Portillo's  case,  it  seems 
to  have  worked:  he  suffered 
(Enfield  Southgate  must  he 
written  on  his  hearty,  he  over- 
came the  sorrow  (writing 
articles,  fronting  TV  pro- 
grammes); be  learnt  to  smile 
again  (see  all  the  recent  pro- 
files); he  has  recanted  his 
past  errors  and  embraced  the 
new,  more  tolerant  world.  As 
Proust  said:  “The  real  voyage 
of  discovery  consists  not  in 
seeking  new  landscapes  but 
in  having  new  eyes." 

“None  of  us,”  says  the 
Pro  us  dan  Portillo,  “wpuld 
wish  to  live  in  a grabbing  and 
inhumane  society  made  up  of 
greedy  and  selfish  people . . . 
Compassion  is  an 
essential  ingredi-  tW- 

sjf 

He  came  out  in  a 
fringe  speech  on 
Thursday  in  support 
of  the  unemployed, 
lone  mothers  and 
gays.  This  person  is 
barely  recognisable 
as  the  slash-and-burn 
rightwinger  who  ter- 
rorised the  Tory  con- 
ference in  1995.  The 
b***ard  has  gone  soft 

How  did  de  Botton  effect 
this  transformation?  “I  met 
Michael  Portillo  three  weeks 
ago  and  he  told  me  that  my 
book  had  made  quite  an 
impact,”  he  told  the  Times. 
“It  turned  him  back  to  read- 
ing Proust  I realised  that  he 
is  a cultured  man  who  has 


Alain  de  Bottom . . . passing 
on  the  wisdom  of  Proust. 
Below;  one  of  his  novels. 


thought  very  deeply  about 
art  life.  Love  and  Proust  I 


think  he  has  had  plenty  of 
time  to  reflect  on  life  since 
the  general  election.” 

De  Button's  book  lauds  the 
honesty  of  Proust  and  his 
refusal  to  accept  convention. 
He  knew  how  to  suffer;  in  fact 
he  enjoyed  his  suffering  — 
"We  are  healed  of  a suffering 
only  by  experiencing  it  In 
full."  Useful  advice,  perhaps, 
for  a man  who  lost  not  just 


his  seat  but  a golden  opportu- 
nity to  lead  his  party  and 
whose  defeat  produced  an 
audible  scream  of  national 
delight  on  election  night 

De  Botton  is  himself  a 
Proustlan  figure.  Wan,  effete, 
an  aesthete's  aesthete,  he  pro- 
duces sibn  but  dense  novels 
of  modern  manners,  writes  a 
literary 'column  for  the  Sun- 
day Telegraph,  and  recently 
produced  a series  of  philo- 
sophically-inclined pieces  for 
the  Tblegraph  talcing  on  such 
traditionally  tricky  posers  as 
“What  is  Art?"  and  "Does 
God  exist?” 

Like  Proust  de  Botton 
comes  from  a wealthy  back- 
ground — father  a Swiss 
banket;  mother  an  art  collec- 
tor — and  that  financial 
underpinning  might  have 
helped  him  to  develop  his 
quirky,  adventurous  fictions; 
he  can  satisfy  his  own  tastes 
rather  than  the  market’s.  He 
went  to  Cambridge  and  was 
taught  history  by  Maurice 
Cowling,  Portillo's  mentor  at 

Peterhouse,  and  fits  into  the 
Tory-Tele  graph  smart  set  that 
had  been  touting 
Portillo  as  leader 
before  the  election. 

He-  is  urbane, 
chatty  charming  to 
women,  a gossip,  a 
bit  of  a snob,  res- 
.utely  un  trendy. 
ot  afraid  to  be 
retentious, 
inclined  to  write 
orid  articles 
iabout  obscure 
subjects  — the 
parallels  with 
Proust  are  unmistakable  His 
enemies  rail  him  a dilettante, 
but  his  books  have  been  well- 
received  and  the  Proustlan 
primer  has  gone  down  a 
storm  in  the  US. 

There  are  surely  some 
unresolved  questions  about 
taking  Proust  as  a guide 
through  life.  Can  you  really 
trust  a man  who  wrote  all 
night,  slept  all  day  in  a cork- 
lined  room  and  had  his  din- 
ners sent  over  from  the  Rite? 
A writer  who  bangs  on  page 
after  page  about  waiting  for 
his  mummy  to  kiss  him  good 
night?  A person  capable  of 
plumbing  the  depths  of  cru3 
elty  and  misanthropy?  An 
artist  so  utterly  preoccupied 
by  loss:  “The  true  paradises' 
are  the  lost  paradises"?  Per- 
haps Portillo  should  have 
stuck  with  Wagner  after  alL 
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Lobbyist  in  need  of  a lobbyist 


This  week  last  year 

Octobers,  1996 


IAN  GREER,  the  doyen  of 
the  political  lobbying 
industry  was  a spent  force  a 
year  ago  this  week.  His  libel 
trial  against  the  Guardian 
had  just  collapsed  and*his 
multi-million  pound  company 
Ian  Greer  Associates,  with  45 
staff,  had  folded. 

Today  the  man  who  once 
held  glittering  receptions 
attended  by  John  Major,  is 
trying  to  make  a comeback. 
Left  with  an  expensive  lease 
on  his  luxurious  premises  in 
Catharine  Place,  Victoria,  hd 
has  moved  back  there,  living 
above  the  shop  in  a small  flat. 

In  October  1996,  he  vacated 
the  premises  with  their 
boardroom  and  oil  paintings 
of  the  House  of  Commons 
after  the  sale  of  his  domestic 
client  list  to  rivals  Adele  Biss. 
Now  the  remains  of  his  client 
empire  that  once  included 
household  names  like  British 
Airways,  Cadbury-Schweppes 
and  Coca-Cola  have  been  res- 
urrected under  the  name  of 
Ian  Greer  International. 

Operating  from  his  old 
office  and  still  using  the  same 
telephone  number;  he  has 
turned  to  overseas  clients  to 
make  a living.  He  managed 
initially  to  hold  on  to 


Ian  Greer . . . and  fewer  associates 


accounts 'from  the  Taiwan 
and  Pakistan  governments 
— although  the  fell  of  the 
latter’s  President  Bhutto 
lost  him  a client  prepared 
to  pay  £400,000  a year  for 
his  services. 

to  recent  months  Ian  Greer 
has  been  seeking  fresh 
business  in  Algeria,  South 
Africa  and  Turkey,  to  South 
Africa  where  the  old  IGA 
won  a valuable  contract  from 
takatha — the  largely  Zulu 
political  movement  led  by 
Chief  Mangosuthu  Buthelezi 
— he  was  pipped  at  the  post 
for  new  business  by  the 
Policy  Partnership  run  by 
Andrew  Smith,  his  old 
managing  director. 


* Plans  to  return  to  domestic 
British  politics  have  been 
thwarted,  despite  Greer’s 
efforts  to  Justify  his  role  in  the 

“cashrfor-questions”  affair 
The  man  who  once  boasted  of 
chauffeuring  John  Major  in 
his  leadership  bid  was  firmly 
rejected  whan  be  made  an 
approach  to  William  Hague's 
election  campaign  team 
earlier  this  year  ffis  decision 
as  a former  Ibry  agent  to 
donate  over  £5.000  to  the  . 
Labour  Party  last  year  has 
failed  to  win  him  any  friends 
in  the  new  Government  either 
Greer  now  maintains  that 
the  inquiry  by  Sir  Gordon 
Downey  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Standards 


— which  found  “compelling” 
evidence  against  his  friend. 
Neil  Hamilton,  for  allegedly 
taking  up  to  £25,000  to  cash  in 
brawn  envelopes— has 
cleared  him. 

Greer  has  had  to  pay  a 
large  legal  bill  incurred  to 
pursuing  bis  abortive  libel 
action!  which  in  turn  has 
forced  him  to  let  some  of  his 
personal  staff  go.  His  expen- 
sive detached  house.  Medley 
on  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey— 
which  he  lent  to  the  former 
chancellor;  Norman  Lamont, 
as  a retreat  during  the  1992 
general  election  campaign, 
is  reportedly  on  the  market 
for  six  figures. 

Many  of  his  friends  out- 
side Parliament  who  include 
the  fellow  lobbyist  Sir  Tim 
Bell,  are  amazed  that  Ian 
Greer,  now  aged  64.  has  not 
yet  given  up  hope  of  continu- 
ing to  play  a role  in  public 
life 

Reports  are  frequently  sur- 
facing that  he  may  decide  to 
quit  Britain — possibly  for 
South  Africa  or  the  French 
Riviera.  There  he  might 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
still-wealthy  expatriate  remi- 
niscing over  the  good  times 
before  he  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  cross  Mohammed 
al-Fayed  and  take  the 
Guardian  to  the  libel  courts. 
David  Hencke 


HAVE  YOU 
SEEN  PAYING 

attention 


1 Whov«sBc«todto 

«a  monkey  with  arUMlH*" 
by  Eftofi  John? 

2 Howifidltony  BtatfaMr 
CteflbnagEbawfltftw" 
aBtttesoapT 


■r 


3 Which  of  the  following 
are  entries  in  a Latin 
dictionary  pubOsficd  tV 
tb*  Vatican? 
aJPaa»ThreoGW 

I Playboy 
^ Babe 

d)  All  the  above 

4 Who  *mU  Ibat^ m*r tad 

always  preferred  PortilWi 
bntthat  he  was  not 
available? 

a)  Pater  Litlay 

b)  Lord  Paridnson 
c}  Lady Thatcher 
cQFfionJenlcine 


5 Whose  pristine  aocka 
are  these? 
ajSteptoe 

b)  the  Queen 
c|  Michael  Foot  . 
d)  Prince  Andrew 

6 Who  turned  to  n»h  when 
Ma  drips  were  down? 


7 Who  Is  sotep-to  boneffl; 
from  prostitutes? 

8 What  dkf  West  Midlands 
police  discover  was  not  as 
ZZ  as  fliiy  thought? 


9 Why  (rid  the  good  people 
of  Winchester  ifls cover 
that  It  takes  more  than  two 
to tango? 


lO  Whose  soda,  seenrin^y 
worse  for  wear,  are  these? 

a]  David  Soul 

b)  the  Queen 

d Elizabeth  Shoe 
cQPrtnoo  Andrew  . 


11  What  did  Ken 
Uvlngstone  call  Tony 
Bta&rts  advisers? 


12  What  was  Kenneth 
Cterke  doing  at  the 
White  House  this  week? 


1 3 Why  was  there  a lot  of 
navel  gazing  at  the  1997 
National  TV  Awards? 


1 4 Why  wffl  Ian  Wright  be 
trying  to  break  up  the 
Arsenal? 


15  And  finally...  Which 
champion  of  proper 
spoken  English  rather  . 
let  the  side  down? 


Gabrielis  Morris 


Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


A devil 
in  Saint 
Jackie 


Ipage  13  stock  depiction  of  musi- 
cal genius  and  martyr  to  illness. 
Their  consciences  are  clear 

“I  wanted  to  set  down  the  whole 
record  of  my  life  with  my  sister," 
says  Hilary*  to  which  Piers  adds: 
“Someone  had  to  tell  the  facts. 
Someone  had  to  tell  the  history 
After  we’re  gone,  no  one  else  will 
know  it  There  have  been  other 
biographies  by  people  who  never 
ever  knew  her  who  saw  her 
through  weird  ’ eyes.  Everybody 
Loved  to  say  they  were  her  closest 
friend.  They  loved  to  say  they 
knew  her  better  than  anyone  else. 
We  had  the  full  family  view  that  no 
one  else  had." 

“It’s  a much  kinder  thing  for 
Jackie,”  says  Hilary  “She  had  the 
most  appalling  burden  of  genius  to 
carry  She  had  an  emotional  under- 
standing way  beyond  her  years, 
which  is  a terrible  cruelly  We  are 
telling  the  story  of  Jackie  as  a 
human  being  playing  divinely" 


It’s  not  the  first  time  an  Intimate 
acquaintance  of  a celebrity  has 
published  unflattering  material, 
claiming  that  they  are  doing 


justice  to  their. subject  beyond  the 
grave.  Saintliness  is  a terrible 
burden,  it  Is  claimed,  even  to  the 
dead.  Take-Humphrey  Carpenter’s 
as  yet  unpublished  life  of  Dennis 
Potter,  which.leaks  have  suggested 
will  expose  the  playwright  as  a 
man  who,  unknown  to  his  wife, 
visited  hundreds  of  prostitutes. 

Nor  is  it  the  first  time  that  such 
efforts  have  aroused  cries  of  “Trai- 
tor!” Last  week  Andrew  Morton 
was  denounced  for  publishing 
material  from  tapes  that  were 
made  by  Princess  Diana  for  Diana: 
Her  True  Story  Morton  has  been 
accused  of  greedily  profiting  from 
the  princess’s  death.  Charities  are 
said  to  have  sniffed  at  his  offer  of  a 

substantial  donation,  as  though 
the  money  were  tainted.  Commen- 
tators wondered  aloud  how 
Andrew  Morton  sleeps  at  night. 

As  the  du  Pr§  book  illustrates, 
the  concept  of  betrayal  is  a slimy 
elusive  one.  We  assume  the  traitor 
Is  the  author  who  takes  home  a 
royalty  cheque.  But  when  someone 
decides  to  spill  the  beans,  often  the 
real  betrayal  occurred  long  before. 

to  the  book,  Hilary  du  Pro  has 
described  a number  of  incidents 
which  shaped  her  life  with  Jacque- 
line. At  a music  festival  to  Puriey 
both  sisters  played  and  both  won 


prizes.  Hilary  then  11,  was  given 
her  prize  and  went  to  sit  down.  But 
when  Jacqueline,  aged  eight  went 
up  for  her  presentation,  the  recep- 
tion was  overwhelming:  speeches 
were  made  about  this  exceptional 
talent,  there  was  wild  applause. 
Hilary  ran  out  of  the  ball  crying, 
and  when  she  eventually  returned 
nobody  bad  missed  her 
“It  had  always  been  the  two  of 
us  together;”  she  explains  calmly 
over  tea.  “We  had  taken  the 
acclaim  together.  I felt  I should 
have  been  there  and  I couldn't  get 
there.  With  hindsight  I'm  glad,  it 
set  me  up  for  the  future." 


IT  WAS  the  first  or  many  occa- 
sions in  which  Hilary  played 
second  fiddle.  "People  always 
used  to  ask  me:  *How  is  your 
wonderful  sister?”’  Jackie  took 
Hilary’s  praise,  and  her  mother's 
attention.  All  the  men  who  met 
Jackie  fell  in  love  with  her;  Hilary 
remembers.  And  when  Hilary  met 
the  love  of  her  life,  conductor  and 
former  Kiffer  Finzi,  Jackie  wanted 
him  too.  One  could  understand,  at 
this  point,  that  a woman  whose  life 
has  been  dominated  by  her  genius 
younger  sister,  and  who  even 
shared  her  husband  with  ben 
would  feel  the  need  at  some  point 
to  take  the  needle  off  the  record 
and  tell  it  like  it  is.  Jacqueline,  in 
Hilary’s  account,  was  forceful  and 
frequently  depressed  and  everyone 


How  could  she  even  think  of  taking  my  Kif? 


rtgff  The  gaslights  were  hissing 
m gently  and  casting  their 
8H  soft  yellow  glow  As  we 
in  finished  the  meal,  Jackie’s 
clouds  and  shadows  began  to 
descend  again.  Her  joy  at  being 
in  this  enchanting  place  was 
slipping  away  and  soon  she  was 
sobbing  again,  in  increasingly 
hysterical  floods  of  tears. 
Nothing  could  staunch  the  flow: 
she  couldn’t  talk,  listen  or 
reason. 

We  were  all  exhausted  from 
the  journey  and  Kiffer  and  I 
were  longing  to  go  to  bed,  but 
Jackie  was  too  frightened  to 
stay  upstairs  alone  in  the 
darkness.  So  we  hauled  her  bed 
downstairs  into  onr  room;  the 
effort  of  doing  this  lifted  her 
mood  slightly. 

We  remade  her  bed  before 
going  on  to  the  terrace  with 
mugs  of  water  to  brush  our 


teeth.  It  was  the  mast  beautiful 
clear  night,  completely  still, 
with  a star-studded  sky.  Jackie 
seemed  calmer;  so  at  least  we 
could  all  go  to  bed. 

I fell  asleep  quickly  even 
though  I was  aware  of  Jackie’s 
quiet  weepings.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  I awoke  with  a 
start  1 didn't  know  what 
alarmed  me,  a sixth  sense 
perhaps,  but  I did  wake,  razor 
sharp,  to  find  that  Jackie  was  in 
bed  with  us. 

Kiffer  was  in  the  middle, 
lying  very  stllL  She  was  doing 
her  best  to  rouse  him.  X, 
pretending  to  stir  in  my  sleep, 
rolled  over  and  put  my  hand  on 
Kiffec,  Jackie  immediately 
withdrew  hers.  I didn’t  move. 
Jackie  became  restless  and  tried 
again,  but  my  hand  remained  in 
protective  position. 

Now  it  was  me  who  was 


frantic.  Although  I knew  what 
Jackie  needed  and  wanted,  Z 
was  still  incredulous  with 
disbelief.  How  could  she? 

How  could  she  even  think  of 
taking  my  Kif? 

My  mind  was  reeling, 
desperately  searching  for 
reasons,  comfort,  ways  out 
Still  she  continued  to  try  bnt 
still  I remained  Immovable.  I 
couldn’t  think  straight  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  and  had  no 
idea  how  I would  face  Jackie  in 
the  morning.  My  mtod  was 
racing  and  whirling.  I felt  that 
my  world  was  coming  to  an 
end.  Utterly  desperate.  I 
didn’t  sleep  again  that 
night’ 


Hfery  du  Pn5  writing  In  A GenJua  (n 
The  FamRy.  An  Intimate  Memoir  cat 

Jacqueline  Du  Pr6(Chatto &Windus, 
£18595- 


bowed  before  her  moods.  Her  fam- 
ily seems  to  have  been  frightened 
of  bee 

Jacqueline  persuaded  them  all 
that  if  they  didn't  let  her  wreak 
emotional  havoc  she  would  he 
destroyed;  and  that  her  genius 
meant  she  deserved  such  extraor- 
dinary privilege  over  their  lives. 
Hilary  claims  she  couldn’t  ever 
have  forgiven  herself  if  she  had 
broken  up  the  long-standing  adul- 
tery In  a very  strange  sentence,  she 
writes:  “If  I had  put  a stop  to  it  I 
would  have  been  unfaithful  to  hen" 

As  Hilary  sees  it,  though 
Jacqueline  gave  as  much  as  she 
took,  she  still  wrung  her  family 
dry  The  betrayal  — of  Hilary  by 
her  sister  — happened  decades 
ago. 

But  Hilary  and  Piers  perhaps 
have  another  agenda  to  bringing 
Saint  Jackie  down  to  earth.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  revealing  their  sis- 
ter's intimate  intrusion  into 
Hilary’s  marriage  is  to  prove  that 
the  family  never  let  her  down. 

“When  Jackie  called  for  help,  she 
called  for  help  from  her  sister  I just 
jumped.  She  turned  to  us  for  help 
We  had  always  done  all  we  could  tio 
nurture  her  and  I couldn't  say  no.” 

The  revelations  to  the  book  have 
been  hard  an  Daniel  Barenboim, 
Jacqueline's  husband,  who  has 
been  quoted  as  remarking;  “I  wish 
they  had  waited  till  I was  dead.” 

But  Hilary  says  that  she  has  spo- 
ken to  him  “a  great  deal"  during 
the  writing  of  the  book,  and  that 
she  even  interviewed  him  for  one 
chapter  Giving  the  family  view  of 
Jacqueline  wffl  help  him  under- 
stand. she  says.  “It  must  have  been 
ghastly  for  him  that  she  wanted  to 
go  back  to  her  family" 

Amid  this  welter  erf  recrimina- 
tion and  counter-recriminat  ion,  it 
is  as  if  a vigorous  tug-of-war  Is  still 
going  on,  10  years  after  Jacqueline 
du  Pre’s  death,  for  ownership  of 
her  Perhaps  the  point  of  revealing 
that  she  had  an  affair  with  her 
brother-  in  -la  w.  is  to  lay  claim  to  her 
memory  How  much  Closer  could  a 
sister  get  than  to  lend  her  own  hus- 
band? Nobody  else  knew  that  Not 
even  Daniel  knew  about  that 

The  dedication  by  Piers  and 
Hilary  in  the  hook  is  telling. 
Hilary  shows  it  to  me  proudly 
"These  are  our  memories  ...  We 
offer  the  reader  the  story  of  our 
family,  from  within.  ” 

Hilary  and  Piers  du  Prt  have  a 
formula  for  defending  what  many 
people  see  as  a betrayal:  this  is  the 
real  person.  It  Is  a formula  that 
Andrew  Morton  has  conjured  up 


c 


Andrew  Morton . . . profit  out  of  tragedy?  photoomphbvstbcp^ 


since  republishing  his  book  after 
the  Princess's  death.  The  subtitle 
erf  his  book,  too,  is  indicative:  In 
Her  Own  Words. 

Morton’s  publisher  Michael 
O’Mara,  claims  it  would  have  been 
wrong  td  keep  up  .the  deception 
that  information  about  Diana 
came  from  “friends”  and  not  from 
her  own  lips.  O’Mara  adds  the 
defence  used  by  other  biographers, 
that  the  truth,  however  unpalat- 
able, must  out  '‘Sooner  or  later  we 
had  to  come  dean  with  the  truth 
behind  Diana:  Her  True  Story 
because  we  knew  that,  as  a result 
of  the  tragedy  in  Paris,  Diana 
would  never  be  able  to  speak  for 
herself  again.  No  matter  what  the 
world  thinks  of  Andrew  Morton  or 
myself  we  were  entrusted  with  a 
truth  of  enormous  historical 
importance.” 

There  is  another  echo  here  with 
the  du  Pre  book.  The  real  betrayal, 

Morton  contends,  was  of  the 
young  bride  marrying  a man  who 
loved  someone  else;  a betrayal  that 
happened  long  before  Morton  was 
handed  those  secret  tapes. 


In  the  revelation  that  our  heroes 
have  human  weaknesses  the  Jans 

filCn  fojil  li  nf  l ' jlv  _ . . 


also  feel  betrayed  — those  who  fed 
they  have  a right  to  retain  a view  erf 
their  idols  as  perfect  human 
beings.  The  traitor  is  often  identi- 
fied not  as  the  sinner  but  asthe  one 
who  put  pen  to  paper  In  any.  kiss- 
and-tell  story  the  teller:  usually  : 
comes  off  worse  than  the  adulterer: 
Now  that  the  truth  is  out  to  fife  - 
Jjj-ra  ^ there  must  be  some 
faff-out  But  having  reclaimed  the 
Jackie  they  knew  from  a world 
accused  them  of  abandoning 
Piers  feStheySe 
to  reproach  themselves 
vrtto.  HEfary  says  proudly  that  she 
and  Kiffer  have  recently  cde*: 

orated  th#*ir  £ . 
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««ry  uespim  its  history  she  ins 
tneu*  marriage  Is  unassailable. 

how  have  Hilary’s  children 
SJ*n 5*e  Publication  of  the  revela-: 
^ , affair  between  their' 
father  and  their  aunt?  “I  spofce  fo 
£7  ^dest  daughter  on  Saturday 
She  said,  •Mum,  rm Just  soproS 
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J^^aAitkenhead  meets 

charih?d— e-grabbing, 

on  th^~g|V,nP  ginger  ranger 
his&eo^  return  to 

His  Tirst  love— radio 


genius 
and  not 
mad. 
Just an 
honest 

lad 

having 

fun 
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Coming  across  TFT  Fri- 
day the  other  week,  it 
was  slightly  surpris- 
ing to  find  Chris 
Evans  interviewing 
Michael  Aspel-  On 
opposite  sides  of  the  desk,  but  pop 
cultural  oceans  apart,  the  crisp 
Aspel  eyed  Evans  with  cool,  wary 
eyes.  Evans  grinned  back,  boy- 
ishly unabashed,  with  the  dancing 
eyes  of  admiration. 

The  pub  gang  audience  shuffled 
uncertainly;  expecting  another  hip 
ambassador  of  Swinging  London, 
they'd  got  Aspel  instead,  and  were 
trying  to  work  out  if  this  was 
irony  or  noL 

For  a star  who  has  crackled 
across  our  airwaves,  TV  screens 
and  front  pages  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  decade,  the  mystery  of 
ChrisEvans  is  his  enduring  ability 
to  baffle  People  who  care  little  for 
light  entertainment  see  just 
another  ditzy  trash  TV  sensation, 
and  wonder  what  the  big  deal  is. 

The  chattering  classes  who  pro- 
nounce him  a genius  can’t  under- 
stand why  he  doesn't  do  something 
more  "substantial".  The  tabloids 
can’t  maim  up  their  minds  If  he’s  a 
loveable  clown  or  a sadistic  tyrant, 
and  the  Dally  Mail  has  suggested 
he  might  be  mad.  He  was  Matthew 
Bannister's  dreamboy  at  Radio  1, 
then  his  waking  nightmare.  Now, 
Virgin  Radio  have  got  him — and  a 

private  bit  of  Richard  Branson 
must  be  wondering  just  what  he’s 
taken  on.  J . _ 

And  in  the  bleached  pine  hush 

of  a West  End  office,  Evans  squints 

and  shrugs  and  spreads  his  hands, 
and  claims  he  just  doesn’t  get  it. 

‘Tm  just  honest.  I don’t  think 
Tm  a genius,  and  I don’t  think  I'm 
mad.  Tm  just  somebody  who  does 
his  job.  I just  do  what  I tike.  and 
say  what  I think,  and  that’s  it.  rm 
iust  honest,  and  people  won  t 
believe  me.  You  cant  argue  with 
honesty  and  that’s  What  winds  peo- 

pie  up.  People  can't  deal  with  hon- 

he  then  says. 
“You:  think  about  this  a lot  more 
than  Z do.” 


ft  is  the  somewhat  mannered 
destiny  of  every  celebrity  to 
declare  himself  much  misunder- 
stood. In  the  case  of  Chris  Evans, 
he  is  saying  something  different — 
complaining  not  that  we  try  too  lit- 
tle to  understand  him,  but  that  we 
try  too  hard. 

As  he  prepares  for  the  launch 
of  his  new  breakfast  show  for  Vir- 
gin Radio  on  Monday  in  competi- 
tion with  his  old  employers,  BBC 
Radiol,  he  knows  that  many  in 
the  media  are  taking  this  for 
another  elaborate  act  of  revenge 
against  the  BBC.  Why  ever  else 
would  Evans  revisit  old  ground  — 
same  slot,  same  team,  same  ner- 
vous exhaustion  — only  this  tune 
for  a lesser  and  dowdier  station? 

"Because  I love  being  on  the 
radio.”  he  rattles  back.  ‘Tve  reaHs 
really  missed  it,  and  there’s  a lack 
of  other  frequencies  to  choose 
from.  The  motivation  is  wanting  to 
be  back  on  the  aic  I love  it” 

Evans's  career  began  in  radio, 
and  though  Came  came  through 
TV,  radio  remains  the  medium 
about  which  he  is  fiercely  pas- 
sionate. His  technical  skills  are 
widely  acknowledged  to  be  peer- 
less; his  attachment  to  the  poor 
relation  of  TV,  though,  has  mysti- 
fied some.- 

"The  great  thing  about  radio,” 
he  says,  now  up  on  his  feet  and 
pacing  about  the  room,  "is  yon 
can’t  be  crap  or  you’ll  get  found 
out.  A lot  of  people  try  to  create  a 
persona  that  they  want  to  convey ' 
In  radio,  you  can’t  do  that,  there’s 
no  time.  That’s  what  I love  about 
radio,  you  can’t  fake  ft  And  that’s 
why  I’m  successful  — 'cause  Tm 
honest" 

It  is  *vwnmanly  agreed  that  the 
one  absolute  non-starter  in  the 
nineties  is  naive  authenticity  A 
knowing  cloak  of  irony  swaddles 
everything,  from  Mrs  Merton’s 
spectacles  to  tJlrfka  Jonsson’s 
re  invention  as  cult  wit 

Yet  what  marks  Evans’s  style  of 
broadcasting  out  is  its  startling 
afrymre  of  Irony,  when  he  reveals 
the  off-camera  machinations,  it  is 
not  to  expose  the  facade,  but  to 


Chris  Evans...  ’What  we  do  is  great!  What  a fantastic  job.  Let's  never  forget  that  My  Job  is  un-believ-able'  PHOTOGRAPH;  DAVID  SJLUTOE 


marvel  at  the  amazingness  of  it 
all.  The  effect  is  electrifying,  and 
compelling. 

“It  pisses- me  off  when  people 
don’t  deserve  to  be  here  in  this 
business.  It’s  fucking  great,  what 
we  do.  What  we  do  4s  great!  What  a 
fantastic  job.  Let’s  never  forget 
that.  My  job  is  im-bel-i  ev-able. * 
Evans  then  sets  off  on  a long, 
excitable  diatribe 

“I  think  most  people  who  start 
off  in  thfc  business  have  thi*  right 
frazne  of  mini 1.  And  than  they  get 
infected.  That  can  be  by  success;  or 
too  much  freedom,  or  too  much 
powen  maybe,  or  too  much  money 
Too  many  drugs.  They  get  inse- 
cure. I think  arrogance  is  often  a 


Stuffyour 
charity, 
Squire 
Hague,  sir 


TS  a terribte  shame  that  there  is 
I so  much  less  television  coverage 

1 of  party  conferences  these  days. 

The  Conservatives  have  such  a glo- 


rious r - _ - 

the  rostrum.  If  a cluster  of  such 
people  were  born  In  the  same  area, 
you  would  blame  pollution.  Every 
single  one  is  hideous  or  dysamc- 
tional  in  some  way:  a stupid  voice, 
a stricken  expression  or  things 

that  shouldn't  be  there,  hi  this  new 
era  of  compassionate  Corner- 
vatism,  which  involves  caring  for 
others,  ifs  hardtoescape  the  con, 
dusion  that  these  people  need 

more  help  than  most  

Back  in  their  seats,  alongside 

their  brothers  and  sisters,  thereto 
a unity  about  them-  Although  their 
afflictions  are  varied,  sitting 


famay  whose  parents  are  cwsms. 

Although  none  of  them  .is  able  to 
dap  properly  (each  hayings 
different  style 

where  between  toddler  and  dump) 
they  all  applaud  at  roughly  the 
same  time,  or  not  at  sSL 


Hague’s  speech  was  interesting 
not  so  much  for  what  he  said,  but 
for  the  reaction  of  these  folk.  He 
did  seem  to  get  most  of  the 
applause  he  wanted  without  hav- 
ing to  tefl  them  when.  But  it  was 

more  hesitant  and  quieter  when  he 
was  being  Mr  Mice  Guy  than  when 
he  was  spoon-feeding  them  with 
unionism,  nationalism  and  family 
values.  The  party  knows  that 

Hague  is  not  anti-gay  and  they 

know  that  Portillo  wan  ts  to  be 
nicer  to  single  mothers  (dose-UP 
an  nervous-looking  Parkinson). 
But  they  need  to  here-assured  that 
the  traditional  family  is  best 
As  with  the  fond  Conservative 
notion  that  British  is  best,  the  new 
siragegy  involves  avoiding  saying 
what  follows,  namely  that  those 
things  which  are  not  best  cannot 
be  as  good  as  those  things  which 
are.  There  is  a ring  of  sanitised 
apartheid  rhetoric  in  this:  “We’re 
not  saying  we  hate  you,  you're  just 
notasgoodasus.” 

There  was  some  progress  on 
race,  if  not  on  nation.  Hague 


sign  of  insecurity,  because  people 
panic,  instead  of  defending 
themselves  properly;  they  defend 
themselves  boisterously 

“They  lose  their  nerve.  They  get 
this  job  they’ve  always  wanted. 
and  then  they  think,  maybe  Tm  not 
any  good  at  it  They’ve  got  the 
facade.  But  they  haven't  got  the 
script" 

He  pauses  for  breath,  while  I 
wonder  quite  how  to  phrase  my 
response.  That  sounds,  I venture, 
uncannily  like  what  people  say  has 
happened  to  you.  He  doesn't  pause 
for  breath  this  time. 

*T  know  the  Groucho  Club  is  Ml 
of  people  doing  exactly  what  Tm 
doing,  so  it  may  be  perceived  that 


attacked  Tebbit’s  idea  that,  ethnic  ' 
minorities  should  try  harder  to 
become  like  the  aboriginal  British. 
Tebbit  was  obviously  on  to  a loser 
with  this  one,  since  most  of  us 
realise  that  we  are  a bunch  of  asth- 
matics who  can’t  dance  and  whose 
Idea  of  an  exotic  recipe  involves  a 
teaspoonful  of  tomato  puree  and  a 
pinch  of  mixed  herbs.  So  Hague 
confirmed  that  minorities  will  not 
be  expected  to  deny  their  origins. 
Indeed,  he  made  much  of  his 
Welsh  fiancee,  who,  I notice,  has 
black  roots. 

It  may  be  that  there  isanele- 
ment  of  principle  in  Hague  dis- 
tancing himself  from  racism  and 
homophobia.  But  what  is  impossi- 
ble to  take  Is  this  bid  by  Conserva- 
tives to  appear  compassionate. 
Hague’s  definition  of  caring  Con- 
servatism is  Tories  being involved 
in  local charities.  The  growing 
acceptance  of  an  expanding  volun- 
tary sector  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous political  forces  of  the  last 
two  Conservatives  have 

always  been  keen  on  charity 


Tm  the  same.  But  I’ve  come  from 
work,  and  I've  been  working  my 
bollocks  off  for  eight  hours. 

“The  excessive  things  that  I 
described  — yes,  they  do  describe 
me.  But  the  point  is,  Tve  always 
been  like  that  Nothing's  changed. 
And  I still  work  for  a living.  The 
key  word  is  facade.  Yes,  Tve  got  the 
other  things  — but  I’ve  got  some- 
thing on  my  piece  of  paper  I 
haven’t  forgotten  about  the  script 
It  all  comes  hack  down  to  that  — 
not  forgetting  about  the  simple  pad 
and  pen,  and  the  script  Nothing 
else  matters." 

WE  ARE  back  again  to  honesty  It 
explains  his  on-air  magnetism;  an 


because  they  are  hostile  to  the  idea 
of  human  rights. 

New  Labour's  broader  themes 
are  similar  to  the  new  compassion- 
ate Conservatism,  although  it’s 
hard  to  view  Labour  as  being  as 
bad  as  the  lbrles  because  they 


Britons  are  a bunch 
of  asthmatics  who 
can’t  dance  and 
whose  idea  of  an 
exotic  recipe  involves 
a teaspoonful  of 
tomato  puree 


haven’t  spent  the  last  eighteen 
years  turning  this  country  into  a 
ruthless,  chaotic  dump.  So  this 
government  still  has  the  luxury  of 
saying  “we  won't  take  any  lessons 
from  the  Conservatives"  however 
much  it  has  learned  from  them. 
And  the  Tories  cannot  erase  the 


honest  day’s  work  also  exonerates 
his  off-air  excesses.  These 
"excesses"  fall  into  two  categories 
— the  first  being  the  tireless 
drinking  binges  with  Gazza  which 
have  a habit  of  ending  in  verbal 
outbursts  and  tabloid  splashes. 
These  are,  in  truth,  pretty  pedes- 
trian Incidents,  a shadow  of  what 
Liam  Gallagher  can  pull  off  on  a 
quiet  night 

It  is  the  second  category  of 
excess  which  is  more  interesting. 
Former  Evans  aides  have  painted  a 
picture  of  a ruthless  tyrant  who 
gathers  around  him  a staff  of  fear- 
ful youngsters,  driven  by  the  ter- 
ror of  his  fury  and  the  neurotic 
hope  of  his  flavour  By  turn  charm- 


destruction  of  jobs,  industries  and 
lives,  the  removal  of  civil  liberties, 
the  imposition  of  the  law  of  the 
jungle  in  every  aspect  of  life,  by 
saying  they  do  their  stint  in  the 
Oxfam  shop.  Hague's  belief  in  ' 
freedom  means  only  the  freedom 
to  sink  or  swim,  much  as  Gordon 
Brown’s  “right  to  work"  means 
only  that  working  shouldn't  be 
against  the  law. 

A compassionate  society  may 
involve  all  of  us  being  kind  to 
others,  hut  it  certainly  requires 
that  they  shouldn’t  have  to  depend 
on  it  Hospitals  and  schools'should 
not  have  to  rely  on  volunteers  and 
jumble  sales.  Moreover;  we  are  a 
society  of  people  with  differing 
needs  that  result  from  our  differ- 
ing situations.  We  have  a right  to 
having  those  needs  met,  without 
having  to  say  “Why  thank  ye,  kind 
sir"  to  young  Squire  Hague. 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  I got  an 
insight  into  the  thinking  of 
London’s  policemen,  I was 
part  of  a picket  of  the  German 
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tog  and  unspeakably  cruel,  he  will 
humiliate  victims  on  a whim  — a 
trick  Radio  1 listeners  got  a taste  of 
one  morning,  when  he  forced  a 
researcher  to  deliver  a toe-curling 
apology  for  fiddling  his  expenses 
by  the  sum  of  £10. 

"Most  of  It's  lies,  and  to  be  hon- 
est 1 can't  even  be  bothered  to 
defend  it,”  he  answers  flatly;  “Goto 
my  office  now  — I promise  I wont 
phone  them  — and  see  how 
unhappy  they  are.  The  people  that 
work  for  me  are  really  happy  Fve 
got  120  people  working  for  me  in  a 
week,  and  1,000  more  who  want  to. 
1 don’t  recognise  the  picture  you’re 

talking  about.” 

Isn’t  it  possible,  I suggest,  that 
both  sides  are  telling  the  truth; 
that  he  genuinely  doesn’t  recog- 
nise it  hut  that,  nonetheless,  he 
frightens  them.  He  affects  not  to 
grasp  the  distinction  rm  making, 
and  again  suggests  I go  and  see  for 
myself  Could  it  be  the  case,  I try 
instead,  that  a cruel,  unpredictable 
quality  is  a necessary  part  of  his 
appeal  — that  he  would  be  unwise 
to  excise  the  bits  of  him  that  get 
him  into  trouble,  even  if  he  could? 

“I  don't  even  think  about  it  like 
that"  he  shrugs.  “I  don’t  analyse  it 
like  everybody  else.  I just  go  to 
work  and  do  my  job." 

Other  people  certainly  think 
about  it  though,  and  the  press  has 
had  a high  old  time  detailing  his 
various  alleged  misdemeanours. 
For  a lengthy  spell,  Evans  stopped 
giving  interviews,  but  he  main- 
tains that  he  doesn't-  care  what 
anyone  writes. 

We  discuss  a Sunday  Times 
Interview  published  some  months 
ago,  and  the  detail  of  his  recollec- 
tion is  interesting:  he  remembers, 
for  example,  that  the  adjective 
"pathetic”  was  applied,  and  this 
annoyed  him  For  a moment  a 
chink  in  his  don  ’ t-give-a-toss  iden- 
tity seems  exposed:  but  while  he 
might  mind  the  odd  word,  l think 
it  is  genuinely  the  case  that  he 
doesn't  core. 

"Do  I care  what  all  you  lot  inter- 
viewing me  think  about  me?"  He 
chuckles.  "rt*s  a great  question  — 
we’d  use  that  one  on  our  show."  He 
pauses,  and  looks  up.  "No,  I 
absolutely  don’t  give  a fuck.” 

There  are  very  few  people  who 
can  say  this  with  total  sincerity 
and  our  problem  with  Chris 
Evans  is  just  that:  we  can't  believe 
anyone  can  be  that  straightfor- 
ward. Can  he  really  not  care  that 
Virgin  stands  to  lose  a reported  £4 
million  from  the  withdrawal  of 
Kellogg's  sponsorship  because  h is 
new  show  is  “too  dangerous’’?  Or 


‘Go  to  my 
office  now 
and  see  how 
unhappy  they 
are.  People 
that  work  for 
me  are  happy* 


that  Virgin  may  sell  the  radio  sta- 
tion should  its  proposed  merger 
with  Capitol  fell  through,  which 
could  instantly  throw  him  out  of 
his  new  job? 

Matthew  Bannister  couldn't 
quite  accept  this  apparent  noncha- 
lance. and  it  cost  Evans  his  last 
job.  "'Matthew,'  I said.  'Friend. 
You  must  understand.  1 really  like 
what  I do,  but  I can't  do  St  on  Fri- 
days. I can't  give  200  per  cent  on 
Fridays.’  People  can’t  believe  Tm 
being  sincere.  They  think,  how 
can  somebody  in  my  position  just 
do  what  they  do  because  they 
enjoy  it?  People  are  notoriously 
suspicious.” 

To  be  in  Chris  Evans's  company 
is  exhilarating.  He  is  animated, 
engaging  and  captivating,  dancing 
from  one  subject  to  the  next  — his 
moped,  Neil  Kinnock,  Salisbury's 
— with  electric  enthusiasm.  He  is 
generous  with  his  thoughts  and 
his  time;  and  his  honesty  excites 
that  giddy  thrill  of  freedom  which 
comes  when  you  take  off  your 
clothes  while  swimming. 

There  is  no  point  wishing  he 
were  never  cruel,  or  liked  getting 
drunk  with  Gazza  less,  or  did 
something  more  elevated  with  his 
talents.  His  need  to  act  only  ever 
on  instinct  Is  unalterable.  It  is  also 
his  bewitching,  and  undoubtedly 
enduring,  broadcast  talent 
But  whether  you  would  want 
him  as  a friend,  employee  or 
employee  Is,  in  the  long  run,  a mat- 
ter of  doubt  He  imagines  sincerity 
should  absolve  all — yet  it's  only  in 
meeting  him  that  the  necessity  In 
people  of  layers,  or  concessions, 
becomes  dear  He  is  in  constant  col- 
lision with  the  rest  of  the  world's 
requirement  for  this;  when  I ask  if; 
in  time,  he’ll  fall  out  with  Richard 
Branson,  he  cannot  say 
1 mention  the  Michael  Aspel 
interview.  You  know,  he  says,  it 
didn't  really  work.  “I  love  him,  1 
think  he's  fantastic.  But  I think 
he'  was  a bit  suspicions;  he 
thought  we  were  going  to  wind 
him  up.  1 don't  think  he  realised 
he  was  asked  on  just  because  1 
think  he's  great" 


Embassy,  protesting  about  the 
extradition  of  Rolsln  McAllskey 
when  a member  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Protection  Squad  (nice  red 
cars  and  guns)  asked  for  my  name 
and  address. 

When  I refused,  he  looked 
incredulous.  But  I explained  that 
I would  tell  him  if  he  could  give 
me  a good  reason  for  wanting  to 
know . For  all  1 know,  there  may 
be  benefits  to  being  on  their 
mailing  list. 

- He  told  me  I had  a familiar  face. 
People  say  this  from  time  to  time 
because  I occasionally  appear  on 
television.  But  I always  hesitate  to 
offer  this  explanation  in  case  the 
person  says:  “No,  it's  not  that  I 
removed  your  verruca." 

This  reluctance,  combined  with 
my  irritation  at  the  assumption 
by  policemen  that  the  public  will 
stand  on  one  leg  If  they  tell  us  to, 
made  me  taciturn  on  the  matter  of 
why  he  might  recognise  me;  but 
his  own  guess  soon  became  appar- 
ent He  wanted  to  know  f£  Fd 
taken  part  in  the  1990  poll-tax  riot 
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I do  like  to 
be  beside 
the  seaside 
with  the  nuts 
and  old  bats 


V ADY  Thatcher's  appalling 
I behaviour  at  the  British  Air- 
L— ways  stall  at  the  Conservative 
Conference  — she  almost  reduced 
one  ■woman  to  tears  with  an  offen- 
sive rant  about  the  loss  of  the 
Union  Jack  .from  the  airline’s  livery 
— is  typical  of  the  way  the  old  bat 
seems  to  thmir  she  still  runs  the 

mnntry  (Stalsn  reminds  uSOf  Wfaflt 

a lot  of  people  are  saying,  that  she 
seems  to  be  not  quite  all  there  any 
more;  one  faiiffn  short  of  an  air- 
frame, yon  might  say} 

■ I cWt  greatly  care  for  tbe  new 
BA  “world”  tail  designs,  and  I 

gather  they  are  confusing  for  pilots, 
who  are  often  given  taxi-ing  instruc- 
tions to  fidtow  “that  BA  7ST"0r 
whatever;  that’s  do  use  if  each  BA 
pianp  looks  different  from  the  oth- 
ers. However;  I've  decided  on  rejec- 
tion they  must  be  a good  idea  if  she 
fliguirpa  them  so  much.  and  Fm 


play  at  the  stall  yesterday 
Here’s  the  odd  thing;  for  years  BA 
has  been  trying  to  get  away  from  its 
national  character  and  acquire  a 
global  |iriagp_  In  the  bracing. 
Thatcherite  free  market  where  the 
shareholder  rules,  tins  is  a practical 
corporate  strategy  But  to  Lady  X 
the  free  market  appears  to  mean 


that  a company  can  do  whatever  It 
likes,  provided  she  approves. 

ISEENTpart  of  Tuesday  ewsningata 
boUedemtU called  Funny  GWs  which 
bills  itself  — and  I see  no  reason  to 
doottthedaim— asiheoaly  traos- 
vpgtitP  nlghMnh  m Ftladqwril  Tt  was 
packed.  which  was  not  surprising 
Since  it  cost  crijy  £2  to  get  in  and  the 
beer  was  at  pub  prices.  The  audtoco, 
far  from  being  louche  Isherwoodian 
persons  of  either  gender  car  none, 
woe  mostly  typical  Blackpool  visi- 
tors, being  on.  the  whole  elderly  and 
wrakingcaass.  One  wanted  to  re-write 
Albert  and  the  Lion:  "There’s  a 
famous  resort  known  as  Black- 
pad/Which  Is  noted  for  fresh  air  and 
‘ transunrfite  nightrinhs- . " 

Mast  of  the  artistes  on  stage  wore 
clinging  sheath  dresses,  leading 
members  of  our  party  to  wander 
what  they  did  with  their  male 
appendages.  Apparently  the  usual 
thing  is  to  tape  them  up  in  a back- 
wards direction. 

However  the  frocks  were  too  tight 
even  for  this,  and  we  even  coocluried 
that  souse  of  the  performers  were 
frauds  — they  must  have  been  real 
womemCAre  they  or  aren't  they?”  a 
placard  teases  outside.) 

Then  in  the  big  Gabaret  number  a 


rhap  about  6*3"  tail,  came  on  in  a 
shimmering  figure-hugger  which 
revealed  the  body  of  a Marilyn.  Mon- 
roe and  the  lunchbcs.  of  a Linford 
Christie.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
sight,  and  reminded  me  of  the  (dd 
Round  the  Borne  Julian  and  Sandy 
sketch  in  which  they  are  caught  in  a 


The  whips  said 
please  smile.  The 
shadow  cabinet 
is  not  coming 
across  cheerful 
enough  on  TV 


shipwreck.  "Did  you  drag  yourself 
up  on  deck?^  asked  Kenneth  Home, 

and  Kenneth  Williams  replied:  “No, 
heartlace,  there  wasn't  time,  so  we 
just  went  casual,  sweater  and  jeans." 

BLACKPOOL'S  femous  illumina- 
tions have  always  baffled  me.  People 
came  Beam,  all  ova:  the  country  to 
see  them,  and  the  Irish  run  ferry 
trips  from  Dun  Laoighaire.  Every 
year  with  their  forgotten  soap  stars 
and  comedians,  they  look  a little 
seedier:  a little  older  and  a little 


rf>pgiw.  This  year  the  stretch  out- 
side my  hotel  room  is  sponsored  by 

Eddie  Stobart  the  haulien  and  cele- 

brates  our  great  national  motorway 
system.  There  were  blue  road  signs 
saying  M40  Osford  and  the  like,  and 

jokey  Eddie  Sfobart  lorries  with 
cute  smiling  faces.  They  had  lines  of 
dominated  cones  swinging  from 
the  cables  tothewind. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  depressing,  and  any  nor- 
mal person  would  drive  mfles  down 
a motorway  to  avoid  it 

A MEMBER  of  the  shadow  cabinet 
handed  me  his  beeper  ataparty  this 
week,  laughing  and  saying  “read 

that"-  It  contained  messages  from 

the  whips,  including  one  which 
requested:  "Please  smile.  The 
shadow  cabinet  is  not  comfng  across 

cheerful  enough  on  TV” 

. what  they  should  think  about  to 
Tpafce  them  cheerful  wasn’t 
explained.  But  it's  another  sign  of 
the  way  the  world  has  been  turned 
upside  down.  The  Tory  Conference 
used  to  be  famous  for  being  stage- 


Now  it’s  Labour  who  are  lashed 
into  line  at  every  torn,  and  the 
Tories  who  feel  humUlatrngty 
obliged  to  catch  them  up. 


rVEbeen  reading  WDliamDeed^s 
memoirs.  Dear  BxD.  One  of  his  sto- 
ries concerns  his  anlval  in  thepto-- 

jjamentary  lobby  correspondent  m 
1336,  when  be  met  Sfr 
Courthope  MF,  “who  had  been  my 
fetter's  fegat  Eton,  or  the  other  way 
round”.  Sir  George  gare  himan 
gwpTtont  exclusive  shoot  the  givti 
List  which  led  the  Morning  Post  the 

nextday  ‘ • 

Soon  afterwards,  an  ofScerof  the 

lobby  gave  Deedes  a heavy  waramg: 

he  bad  been  seen  talking  to  the 
wrung  rnan.  “Were  you  not  aWUQfc 
that  the  lobby  does  not  speak  with 
Sir  George  Courthope?"  31ae 
had,  it  transpired,  been  rude 
lobby  member  and  so  had 


MP 
to  a 

been 


What  a marvellous  ideal.  Some 
politicians  boycott  the  press: 
Michael  Portillo  used,  not  to  speak 
to  the  Guardian  because  of  what 
we  wrote  about  Jonathan  Aitkan, 
and  Pteter  Mandelson  is  forever 

banisbiiog  penile,  usually  for  a spe- 
cific period,  such  as  three  weeks. 
But  if  we  could  get 'rid  of  them  by 
ignoring  them  altogether!  With  a 

total,  harshly  enforced  boycott 

people  like  Michael  Howard  coold 

simply  be  Tippesed  out  of  the 
newspapers  forever 


Her  Royal 

Majesty  OAP 


HEAD 
TO  HEAD 


Isn’t  it  time  the  Queen  retired? 
And  Prince  Charles  promised 
not  to  be  king  for  too  long? 
Ben  Pimlottsays  goodbye, 
Ma’am;  Christopher  Wilson 
wants  her  to  hang  on  in  there 


Dear  Christopher, 

HAS  the  time  come  to  fix 
a retirement  age  — 75, 
arSO  — for.  heads,  of 
state?  Whatever  the 
Queen  may  have  meant 
In  Islamabad  about  feeling  her  age, 
she  has  reminded  us  that  sover- 
eigns, like  everybody  else,  have 
physical  and  psychological  limits. 

The  question  of  a graceful  hand- 
over a few  years  hence  (and  a simi- 
lar change  In  the  next  reign,  when 
Charles  reaches  the  appropriate 
age)  needs  discussing.  Those  who 
want  the  Queen  to  reign  until  her 
last  breath  argue  that  fixing  a time 
limit  interferes  with  constitutional 
rules;  that  because  she  has  done 
and  is  doing  an  excellent  job,  she 
should  be  encouraged  to  carry  on  to 
the  bitter  end. 

Yet  a fixed  retirement  age 
involves  less  radical  surgery  to  the 
hereditary  principle  than  the 
(widely-accepted)  proposal  for 
equal  rights  for  princes  and 
princesses.  An  age  threshold 
implies  neftfaer  disrespect  nor  crit- 
icism of  the  monarch.  That  the 
Queen  commands  great  respect  is 
a reason  to  reward  her  with  a less- 
stressful  old  age.  It  would  surely  be 
better  far  her  to  step  down  with 
dignity  in  her  prime  than  to  feel 
that  she  has  to  hang  on. 

Most  important  is  the  future  of 
our  constitutional  arrangements. 
People  may  come  to  see  that  the 
bigger  danger  for  Prince  Charles  is 
not  that  he  succeeds  too  soon,  but 
so  late  that  his  reign  becomes  a 


geriatric  one.  If  he  proves  Long- 
lived,  William  may  also  be  elderiy 
when  he  becomes  King. 

The  monarchy’s  modernisers 
need  to  ask:  shouldjwe  loot  for  an 
orderly,  planned  succession  for. 
kings  and  queens — and  should  we 
give  their  heirs  a break? 

Yours, 

BenPimlott 

Author  of  The  Queen:  A Biogra- 
phy (HarperCoIlins) 
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Pimlott,  left,  and  Wilson 

Dear  Ben, 

THE  Queen,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, could  not  name  a single  Spice 
Girl  She  has  never  tasted  a Big 
Mac.  She  has  never  visited  a web- 
site, and  she  would  find  it  easier  to 
revoke  an  Act  of  Parliament  than 
reset  her  video.  The  modern  world 

BirttiaeWea^oPher  retiring  is, 
plain  daft  — for  monarchy  at  this 
late  stage  of  the  game,  exists  best 
as  matriarchy;  Non-intervention- 
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ALL  YOUR  CHARITIES  CAN  GET  EXTRA 

There's  extra  money  available  for  all  the  causes  you 
support.  But  you  are  the  key.  You  and  the  Chari tyCard. 

” Here's  how.  First  you  decide  how 
much  you  want  to  give  to  charity. 
You  pay  that  money  into  your 
own  Chari  tyCard  account.  Then 
the  tax  man  adds  more  to  it. 

This  means  you  have  what  you've 
already  put  in,  plus  an  extra  23%  to  give  away!  Now,  that  s 
what  I call  a good  idea! 

YOUR  PERSONAL  CHOICE  OF  CHARITIES 
You  can  use  the  CharityCaxd  for  making  personal  donations 
over  the  phone  or  by  post  You'll  receive  a special  Charity 
’Chequebook"  as  wriL  And  you  can  also  arrange  standing 
orders  for  regular  gifts. 

Who  you  give  to.  how  much  you  give  and  when  you  do  it  are 
all  entirely  up  to  you.  You  can  make  donations  to  absolutely 
any  charity  you  choose,  big  or  small. 

DONT  MISS  OUT 

Make  sure  your  charities  don't  miss  out  To  find  out  more, 
call  free  now  or  use  the  coupon  provided. 
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1st,  above  petty  squabble  and  per- 
sonal foible,  stately  as  a ship's 
prow  and  about  as  flexible,  that  is 
what  wb  now  want  The  Queen  pro- 
vides tt  admirably 

For  when  her  tenure  on  the 
throne  ceases,  there  will  be  a no- 
holris-barred  debate  on  the  need 
for  monarchy  at  all.  Prince 
Charles,  well-meaning  though  he 
Is,  has  made  a sub-PhHlppian 
career  for  himsrff,  banging  on 
testily  about  environment  and 
architecture;  he  will  find  it  hard  to 
keep  his  trap  shut  when  he 
becomes  king,  yet  his  constitu- 
tional position  will  bar,  him  from 
ever  offering  another  opinion. 

This  he  will  find  hard  to  swal- 
low. He  has  informed  himself  too 
well  for  the  Job  ahead.  The  Queen 
keeps  her  opinions  to  herself, 
steers  clear  of  controversy  and 
admits  that  — like  50  per  cent  of 
the  population  — she  wouldn't 
know  Bin  Gates  if  he  tossed  his 
cloak  over  a puddle  for  hen 

She’s  made  mistakes.  The  Wind- 
sor Castle  fire  (she  still  hasn’t 
offered  a penny  personally  for  the 
restoration)  was  a stinker  The 
matter  of  paying  tax  ditto.  The 
way  in  which  she  has  Indulged  her 
family  with  the  trappings  of ‘privi- 
lege, regardless  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation.  Is  a nightmare 
for  monarchists  who  want  to  see 
the  institution  survive.  She  is  ill- 
served  by  those  who  surround  her 
I often  think  the  fell  of  the  House 
of  Windsor  in  public  esteem  coin- 
cided with  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Robert  Fellowes  as  her  private  sec- 
retary 

She  is  not  bored  by  her  job;  she 
does  it  as  well  as  she  did  25  years 
ago.  Her  mother  is  bright,  deter- 
mined and  lively  at  97. 1 hope  Eliza- 
beth will  stay  on  the  throne  for 
many  years.  The  alternative  chills 
the  blood. 

Yours, 

Christopher  Wilson 
Royal  biographer;  and  presenter  of 
Camilla,  Channel  5 documentary 

Dear  Christopher, 

WE  agree  on  one  thing:  the  Queen 
does  her  job  as  non-political 
monarch  admirably  I take  a differ- 
ent view  on  her  advisers.  Recent 
private  secretaries,  from  the  intu- 
itive Sir  Martin  Charteris  in  the 
1970s  to  the  Innovative  Fellowes, 
have  served  her  well.  The  people 
who  have  let  her  (and  us)  down 
have  been  her  prime  ministers  — 
happy  to  bask  in  glory  when  the 
monarchy  has  been  popular;  wash- 
ing their  hands  when  it  has  not. 
Premiers  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  institute  major  reforms  and  all 
have  shirked  it 

Your  sole  argument  seems  to  be: 
after  ben  the  deluge.  If  that  really 
is  the  only  reason  for  encouraging 
the  Queen  to  stay  on  indefinitely 
then  surely  it  would  be  best  to 
open  the  floodgates  now  and  have 
done  with  tL  . 

You  sneer  at  Charles  for  his  good 
causes.  I find  them  heartening. 
Monarchs  have  to  rein  in  their 
views,  just  as  ministers  have  to  be 
more  restrained  than  back- 
benchers. But  I don't  understand 
your  belief  that  because  Charles  is 
outspoken  as  heir  he  will  cause 
embarrassment  as  king. 

The  key  point  has  nothing  to  do 
with  particular  personalities.  As 
we  enter  an  age  of  increasing 
longevity  do  we  want  kings  and 
queens  who  don’t  succeed  until 
their  dotage?  A fixed,  impartial 
retirement  age  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  a Zimmer-frame  monarchy 
in  which  heirs  never  get  to  the 


Doonesbury 


Couldn't  name  a Spice  Girl,  never  eaten  a Big  Mac ...  time  for  a well-earned  Queenly  retirement? 


throne  until  past  the  time  when 
they  can  make  use  of  iL 
Yours. 

Ben 


Dear  Ben, 


YOU  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
age-old  axiom,  that  the  moment  a 
sovereign  accedes  to  our  whims  — 
and  your  whim  seems  to  be  that 
the  Queen  should  apply  for  her 
bus-pass  — then  the  magic  of 
monarchy  has  gone.  To  be  truly 
successful,  monarchy  must  remain 
detached,  impervious,  however 
dangerous  a strategy  that  may  be. 
The  Queen  has  turned  this  Into  an 
art-form;  her  son  not,  as  yet 

Monarchy  is  only  a totem,  some- 
thing that  exists  as  much  in  the 
mind  as  in  reality:  we  don’t  need  it 
to  our  daily  lives.  Parliamentary 
democracy  several  centuries  ago 
took  away  the  need  for  kings  and 
queens;  most  sensible  countries 
get  along  fine  without  them. 

So  there  has  to  be  something 
unusual  and  quirky  about  retain- 
ing, at  considerable  expense, 
extravagantly  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  way  most  people  live 
their  lives,  a woman  of  modest 
intellect  and  invisible  personality 
There  is  a mystery  about  monar- 
chy which  makes  even  devout 
republicans  scratch  their  heads  at 
the  power  or  its  aura. 

Despite  his  good  works.  Prince 
Charles  has  not  yet  found  that  aura: 
it  may  be  that  he  never  can,  and 
that  is  why  the  Queen  must  stay  We 
can't  talk  generally  about  mon- 
archs taking  early  retirement;  we 
can  only  discuss  this  generation.  1 
don’t  believe  that  Home,  Heath  or 


Wilson  had  the  slightest  desire  to 
modernise  the  monarchy  They 
were  all  too  much  in  awe.  Oh,  the 
relief  that  Blair  is  not 
Yours, 

Christopher 

Dear  Christopher, 

I WASN’T  talking  about  abdication, 
but  retirement  There  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  the  throne-for4ife 
principle,  which  evolved  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  when  reigns  were  short, 
and  monarchs  who  didn't  fen  on  the 
battlefield  were  likely  to  die  young 
from  disease. 

In  this  century  there  have  been 
several  early  successions,  but  we 
cannot  expect  that  pattern  to  con- 
tinue and,  if  it  doesn't,  there  may 
not  be  another  spritely  head  of  state 
for  generations. 

You  refer  to  the  Queen's 
She  is  regarded  in  an  unusual' 
hut  this  is  almost  as  much  to  do 
with  the  post  as  the  person  — how- 
ever deserving  of  respect  she  may 
be.  No  monarch  since  Victoria  has 
failed  to  acquire  an  aura  — not 
even  the  reprobate  Edward  VZT  or 
the  nervous  George  VI,  both  of 
whom  were  excellent  kings.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  Charles  was 
the  exception. 

What  matters  is  that  he  should 
have  a chance  to  prove  his  mettle.  If 
the  Queen  lives  as  long  as  her 
mother;  Charles  will  take  over 
when  be  is  older  than  Edward  vn 
or  George  V what  they  died,  and 
nearly  as  old  as  Victoria  at  the  time 
of  her  Golden  Jubilee.  Is  that  fair? 
Is  it  wise? 

Yours, 

Ben 


Dear  Ben, 

YOUR  argument  won't  wash  for 
one  good  reason.  No  sovereign, 
especially  the  present  one,  will 
step  aside  voluntarily  Any  more 
than  a prime  minister  would.  To 
realise  your  ambition,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  wrest  an  agree- 
ment from  the  Queen  and  her  suc- 
cessors which  will  outline  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  pre- 
mature departure. 

- To  an  excess  of  years,  you  may 
well  add  other  suitable  grounds. 
Overly  dull?  Redund  them.  Too 
controversial?  P45.  Wrong  sexual 
orientation?  Goodbye.  Too  grand, 
too  drunk,  too  bonkers?  All  good 
reasons  for  them  to  go.  No  matter 
your  protestations,  what  you  are 
arguing  for  Is  bloodless  abdica- 
tion. And  one  more  abdication  will 
finish  off  our  royal  house  for  good. 

Modernising  the  monarchy  is 
not  about  putting  someone 
younger  to  the  throne.  It’s  about 
reassessing  and  re-orientating  an 
ancient  Institution.  The  House  of 
Windsor  as  .stage  machinery  has 
felled  to  adapt,  and  to  this.  Prince 
Charles  has  been  as  culpable  as 
the  Queen.  _ 

New  advisers, . new  blood,  new 
ideas  at  the  palace.  No  more  old 
buffers  suffering  terminal  red-car- 
pet fever  Racial  and  cultural 
minorities  holding  significant  posi- 
tions in  the  service  of  the  .Crown. 
And  downsizing  the  royal  marMnn 
That’s  crucial,  not  merely  letting 
poor  Charles  have  his  turn  before 
he’s  too  old  to  enjoy  it- 

Yours, 

Christopher 
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NEWLABOTJR-New: 
atives.  New  Stall;  new 
Hague,  new  PortEDo;  ne# 
gedwood.  A new  climate  rf  pou- i 
tics,  which  one  migfctGOnre-  - .£ 


dieted,  but  just  watch  tt  develops 


Wath-upon-Dearrie. 

New  POrtaio?  Undoubtofly  The 

man  who  told  us  Nett  Hhmfltoo ^ 

had  done  nothing  wrong,  who^ 
defended  Hamilton  ■—  even  at  Ta£- 
ton  during  the  election  campalgn 
when  John  Major  was  eager  to 

shed  hi™,  and  who  blamed  Hatton 
the  prurient  press,  is  now  the  ; 


at  the  end  of  a conference  nKdtfife 
which  be  entered  to  the  music  of' 
the  famous  Sussex  leg-spinner, 

Gustav  Holst  “This  is  the  new 
John,”  a friend  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, “the  warm,  humorous  and  def- 
initely very  human  politician.  The 
Vulcan  is  deadandburied."  cr''w 


EANWHELE,  On  what  we  " 
once  called  the  left,  a ttoy 

band  of  what  were  once  : 

called  refuseniks  proclaims  its  dte-' 
trust  for  New  Politico  to  anextea- 
ordtoary  and  almost  imnoticed  ' 
piece  to  the  SuiKtey  Times  a fort- 
night ago,  Roy  Hatterstey  a long- 
standing opponent  of.  proportional 
representation,  wrote:  rWSthP%ja' 
pcaiqyofmodea^  egaUtar'"  * 
and  a handful  of  attractive! 
a genuinely  radical  party  >i 

uriw  ft  mgttifiwmt  mwnhwrnf  secfc. 
Then  tt  would  set  a moderate  - --  : . 
amount  of  redistribution  as  the 
price  for  supporting  the  Inevitable 
coalition. . . Such  splits  may  be  * 
Inevitable  if  New  Labour  contin- 
ues to  accommodate  its  enemies 
rather  than  Its  friends.” 

A week  later;  WIH  Hutton,  editor 
of  the  Observer;  once  taken  to  be 
some  kind  of  New  Labour  guru, 
wrote  this:  “Those  of  us  who 
believe  that  Keynes,  Beveridge, 
Tawney  and  Bevan  have  some-  . 
thing  to  offer — albett  to  a contem- 
porary guise— are  facing  hand  - 
choices.  The  girowing  realisation  is 
that  we  may  soon  not  he  aide  to 
look  at  the  Labour  Party  to  respre- 
sent  what  we  believe.” 

Am  I alone  here  to  discerning 
the  glimmerings  of  a Hatto-Hntta 
parts  ht^tround^fcroey^ftw 
branduf  comnasaumjrtocli  - 
teaches  that  yofr  cazrtbelp  tfi^ 
poorest  without  disdtf6ntagtog 
somebody  else?  “Vote  Hatt-Hutt 
for  (moderate)  redistribution” 
could  well  be  their  wancry  after 
the  raming  mflhwmlnni — assum- 
ing we  get  PR. 

■■■WO  READERS  have  identi- 

■ fied  Arnold  Bax  as  the  Eng- 

■ fish  composer  most  likely  to 
have  played  cricket  for  Sussex, 
though  neither  asserts  that  he  did 
so.  “Bax  was  a veiy  able  amateur 
cricketer  possibly  the  most  emi- 
nent among  that  generation  of 
composers,"  writes  Martin  Lovett 
of  Shepton  Mallet,  “but  that  did 
not  go  as  fer  as  playing  at  county 
level,  and  by  the  time  he  moved  to 
Sussex  (1939)  his  cricketing  days 
were  over". 

Both  sources  associate  him  with 
cricket  at  Storrington,  at  least  as  a 
constant  spectator.  His  devotion 
clearly  ran  deep,  since  he  bad  a 
horror  of  crowds  amounting  , 
almost  to  phobia,  yet  was  regularly 
seen  ai  Lord's  in  days  when  the  . 
place  was  often  ftdL 
I wonder  though,  whether  the 
Labour  MP  who  started  this  off  by 
telltog  me  that  Holst  played  for 


Sussex  was  thinking  of  a totally 
different  composer?  Perhaps  fax  all 
the  confusion  of  his  post-election 
euphoria,  an  image  appeared 
before  him  of  a former  Sussex  and 
England  off-spinner  called  Robin 
Mahler?  If  so,  he  was  stfll  quite 
wrong.  The  great  Austrian  sym- 
phonist,  I learn  from  usually  unre- 
liable sources,  bowled  only 
leg-breaks  and  googlies. 

Meanwhile,  my  repeated  insis- 
tence that  monosyllabic  players 
make  better  batsmen  than  bowlers 
has  at  last  brought  a response. 
Philip  Evison  of  London  SWl5has 
sent  me  a telling  analysis  of  fixe . 
names  of  actors  classed  by  their 
quotient  of  syllables. 

Ifor  the  26  Whose  names  rongiat 
of  two  monosyllables  (they  range 

from  Sean  Bean  to  Gig  Young)  the 
average  birth  year  is  194L  For  a 
further  53  whom  he  classes  as  2+i 
or  1+2,  from  Dirk  Bogarde  to  Bruce 
Willis  and  Michael  Caine  to  Billy 
Zajoe,  the  average  birth  year  is 
1933.  Fbr  the  5S2+2S,  from  Alan  ' 
AWa  to  Robert  Wagner  the  average 
birth  year  is  1927.  This  clearly 
proves  something,  thoughat  pre-' 

sent  Fm  not  quite  sure  what, 


seem  to  precluifestmie  polysyl- 
labic successes:  such  as  Arnold 

Schwarzenegger  and— the  winner 
at  4+3— Emilio  Estevex. 

T HE  DEATH  was  reported  yes- 
terday erf  the  cartoonist  ' 
Cummings.  Though  he 
started  by  woikmg  for  Tribune, 
cunnmngs  was  a man  of" titerighf. 
After  Enoch  Powell made  his  - 
dreadfol  speech  foretelltog  rivers 
a cartoon  vrtxldx 
showed  Powell  in  the  dotfcjsm> 

by  a waring,  slavming. 
oewof  politicians  and  judges,  .. 
yfrthe  caption:  “Prisoner  Powell! 

you  stand  convicted  of  the  fhfii- . 

moos  crime  of  telling  the  thtihJ' 
raterday  Tony  Blair  was  : 

Cummings^ 

His  cartoons  were  part  of . 
gtod  to  say  hairlly  denoted  • r 

prime  minister 
bound  to  nffftf  any, 
comment  at  all?  '•  .. 
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The  world  wrings  its  hands  over  child 
labour,  but  what  is  to  be  done  to  stop  it? 
Owen  Bowcott  in  Bangladesh  finds  that 
banning  kids  from  work  may  not  be  the 
best  answer  to  poverty  and  exploitation 


children 


Hanif  Mohamed  is  10. 

For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  loaded  and 
unpacked  trays  of 
sweet  pastries  from 
the  scorching  mouth 
of  a domed  brick  oven  — often 
seven  days  a week,  up  to  17  hours  a 
das 

The  walls  of  the  bakery  where 
he  slaves  in  the  Mir  pur  district  of 
Dhaka  are  blackened  and  charred 
with  congealed  grime.  The  stench 
of  an  open  sewer  drifts  into  the 
windowless  lodging  room  , across  a 
muddy  back  yard,  which  he  shares 
with  a dozen  youngsters. 

He  has  never  been  to  school  nor 
had  a holiday  since  leaving  his 
native  village.  Most  of  the  350 
takas  (£5)  he  earns  each  moath  is, 
he  says,  sent  to  support  his  family 
“I  can  spend  a little  if  1 want  . His 
' boss,  anxious  about  the  question- 
ing. pushes  foward  his  justifica- 
tion. “Banff  is  new  here,"  be 
claims.  “He  is  an  apprentice  learn- 
ing the  trade.  His  food  is  free 


Exploitation  of  child  labour  is 
nourishing  in  Bangladesh  and 
permeates  much  of  the  develop- 
ing world.  Shock  revelations 
about  grim  conditions  endured  by 
under-age  workers  bit  the  head- 
lines with  increasing  frequency 
as  the  globalised  economy  Links 
more  and  more  western  con- 
sumers to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  world. 

Earlier  this  summer  a report  by 
the  charity  Christian  Aid  claimed 
that  Indian  children  as  young  as 
seven  were  stitching  footballs 
bearing  a picture  of  the  former 
Manchester  United  striker,  Eric 
Cantona.  The  club  denied  that  the 
balls  were  being  manufactured  for 
them  and  insisted  that  their  sup- 
pliers are  required  to  give  under- 
takings forgoing  the  use  of  child 
labour.  . . . 

No  one  in  Britain  wants  to  be 
associated  with  the  outrage  gener- 
ated by  the  employment  of  school- 
age  youngsters.  This  week, 
however;  the  Indian  Sportsgoods 


Manufacturers  and  Exporters 
Association  published  its  own 
findings  in  an  attempt  to  rebut  tbe 
allegations,  claiming  that  the 
Christian  Aid  report  had  "attacked 
onr  traditional  family  values  in 
which  the  work  culture  involves 
the  entire  family  as  a unit". 

Seen  through  the  desperation  of 
the  disadvantaged,  the  moral 
imperative  may  Indeed  look  very 
different.  In  Bangladesh,  a country 
where  67  per  cent  of  those  under 
five  are  classified  as  malnour- 
ished, it  is  often  extreme  poverty 
which  drives  parents  to  send  their 
own  infants  out  to  augment  pitiful 
household  incomes. 

The  persistence  of  child  labour 
in  the  poorest  nations  is  now  forc- 
ing the  West  to  re-assess  how  it 
pursues  its  crusading  campaigns 
to  abolish  under-age  work  and  pro- 
mote fair  trade  standards.  At  a 
joint  conference  to  be  convened  in 
Oslo  this  month  by  the  UN’s  chil- 
dren’s body  Unicef  and  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation , the 


governments  of  more  than  40 
states  — Including  tbe  UK,  US, 
India,  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  — 
will  review  plans  about  what  can 
be  done  for  the  200  million  chil- 
dren below  the  age  of  15  who  are 
estimated  to  be  working. 

Translating  indignation  about 
violated  childhoods  into  a force  for 
social  improvement  in  the  Third 
World  has  proved  far  more  com- 
plex than  at  first  imagined.  In 
some  cases  it  has  provoked  open 
resentment  of  American  and 
European  actions. 

Typical  are  the  views  of  Peter 
Stalker  of  Unicef's  Dhaka  office: 
“It  may  mollify  workers  in  western 
countries  who  feel  exposed  to 
unfair  competition  to  follow  a 
strict  principle  of  eliminating 
children  from  workplaces.  It  may 
reassure  concerned  consumers 
who  feel  their  goods  are  ‘contami- 
nated’ with  child  labour  But  it 
may  actually  hurt  the  children.” 

These  tensions  are  evident  In 
Bangladesh,  one  of  the  first  coun- 


K1  Snapped  by  labour:  Hanif  Mohamed,  (above  right)  hard  at  work  in  a stinking,  grime-blackened 
bakery.  Is  10;  the  boy  carrying  bricks  to  be  broken  up,  left,  is  even  younger  photographs:  seam  smith 


tries  threatened  with  a selective 
boycott  by  western  consumers. 
Four  years  ago.  Senator  Tom 
Harkin  introduced  a bill  into  the 
US  Congress  proposing  trade  sanc- 
tions banning  the  importation  of 
Bangladeshi  clothing  produced  by 
child  labour.  Faced  with  tbe  loss  of 
lucrative  markets,  the  factory  own- 
ers responded  by  instantly  dis- 
missing as  many  as  50.000 
under-age  workers  from  the  bur- 
geoning garments  industry 

Many  of  the  sacked  children 
were  left  destitute.  Rather  than 
entering  state  primary  schools, 
which  do  not  open  up  an  immedi- 
ate avenue  to  employment,  others 
resorted  to  hazardous  forms  of 
work  such  as  sorting  rubbish, 
street  scavenging,  prostitution, 
brick-breaking,  or  leather  work. 
Tbe  numbers  of  homeless  children 
also  Increased. 

As  aid  agencies  become  more 
aware  of  the  side-effects  of  clamp- 
ing down  on  child  labour  they  have 
begun  to  rethink  their  approach.  A 
ground-breaking  Memorandum  Of 
Understanding  (MOU)  signed  by 
the  Bangladesh  Garment  Manufac- 
turers and  Exporters  Association 
(BGMEA).  Unicef  and  the  ILO  is 
now  presented  as  a model  for  how 
other  private  industries  might  be 
persuaded  to  gradually  reduce 
their  child  labour  force. 

The  key  to  its  success  has  been  a 
rigorous  Inspection  system, 
designed  to  prevent  factories 
sneaking  children  back  on  to  their 
crowded  floors.  A farther  section 
of  the  agreement  provides  for  the 
BGMEA  to  contribute  $350,000  a 
year  to  pay  dismissed  children  300 
Taka  (£4.30)  a month  as  an  encour- 
agement for  them  to  attend  school. 

Firms  which  operate  within  the 
MOU  are  required  to  open  their 
doors  to  unannounced  teams  of 
inspectors. 

One  such  visit  to  the  premises  of 
Festive  (PVT)  Ltd  in  Mirpur  which 
I witnessed  revealed  hundreds  of 
women  cutting  cloth,  sewing 
shorts,  packing  completed  shirts 
into  plastic  bags  and  stapling 
price  labels  in  the  cramped  and 
humid  atmosphere;  but  no  under- 
age children.  The  clothes  being 
made  were  labelled  “Gola”,  a 
British  sportswear  trademark. 

Though  on  this  occasion  the 
efforts  of  the  Inspectors  scanning 
faces  for  those  suspected  of  being 
under  14  were  in  vain,  in  May 
another  team  did  discover  five 
children  working  in  the  Festive 
factory  whom  they  believed  to  be 
aged  only  12  or  13;  In  Bangladesh 
few  possess  birth  certificates  and 


many  are  genuinely  ignorant  of 
their  age.  Iqbal  Hussein,  tbe  man- 
aging director,  insisted  that  the 
children  picked  out  then  had 
looked  under  14  because  “it’s  diffi- 
cult to  judge  age  in  Bangladesh. 
they  are  not  well-nourished".  Med- 
ical tests  had  been  conducted,  he 
added,  to  establish  their  age.  The 
BGMEA's  chairman/  Mostafa 
Golam  Quddus,  later  confirmed 
that  Festive’s  appeal  over  the  chil- 
dren had  been  turned  down  and 
the  firm  duly  “cautioned". 

Hussein  was  not  convinced  that 
banning  child  labour  was  the  best 
policy  “I  would  have  thought  they 
would  be  better  protected  here."  he 
said.  "A  mother  who  used  to  bring 
her  girl  of  13  to  the  factory  came  in 
one  day  and  said  tbe  child  bad 
been  raped.  They  are  safer  coming 
to  the  factory  than  roaming 

around." 

The  Gala-labelled  goods  are 
being  imported  by  Ethel  Austin,  a 
Merseyside  company  whose  buy- 
ing director;  Terry  Buckley,  said 
the  order  bad  been  placed  with 
Festive  through  an  agent  approved 
by  the  BGMEA  in  July,  after  the 
children  had  been  removed  by  the 
inspectors.  “We  take  a very  spe- 
cific stance  that  we  don't  want  to 
be  involved  in  factories  indulging 
in  child  labour,”  he  said.  “We  had 
an  audit  done  by  the  manufactur- 
ers’ association  to  ensure  that  the 
factory  is  on  an  approved  list" 

The  firm  which  owns 
the  Gola  brand  name, 
Jacobson  and  Sons, 
said  it  had  only 
recently  commenced 
licensing,  bad  inher- 
ited a network  of  existing 
licensees  and  did  not  directly 
import  or  sell  garments.  “Our 
client  does  not  condone,  nor  has  it 
even  the  use  of  child  labour." 
lawyers  for  tbe  firm  said . 

One  example  of  how  pervasive 
child  labour  is  within  Bangladesh 
came  at  the  state-run  Ahasnia 
Orphanage  in  Dhaka  which 
British  Airways  recently 
announced  it  plans  to  support.  In  a 
shed  at  the  back  of  the  compound, 
a 10-year-old  girl  was  working 
seven  hours  a day  at  a weaving 
frame.  “The  money  goes  to  the 
orphanage  because  they  get  every- 
thing free  of  cost”  explained  the 
overseer. 

BA,  which  has  aided  the  nearby 
Sreepur  Orphanage  for  the  past 
decade,  admitted  that  it  had  not 
been  aware  that  children  were 
working  at  Ahasnia.  “It  was  Identi- 
fied back  in  June  as  somewhere 


that  could  do  with  help,"  a spokes- 
woman added.  “We  would  hope 
that  any  support  we  give  would 
influence  what  happens  there  and 
maybe  eradicate  it  (child  labour).” 

Kazi  Omar  Khayam,  a journal- 
ist, aged  17,  who  lias  made  his 
name  in  Bangladesh  campaigning 
against  child  labour;  accepts  that 
in  some  cases  it  can  be  the  lesser  of 
two  appalling  evils.  “If  children 
don't  work,  they  will  die.  They  are 
working  for  food,  they  are  poor. 

"I  ask  them  if  they  want  to  go  to 
school,  most  of  them  say  ‘yes'.  But 
some  say  they  will  learn  as  they 
grow  up.  They  think  what’s  the 
point  of  getting  an  education?  I 
have  been  to  the  United  States,  as 
well,  and  seen  child  labour  In  New 
York's  Chinatown.”  A dear  divi- 
sion is  apparent  between  those  in 
tbe  West  who  want  immediate  abo- 
lition and  those,  mainly  in  the 
underdeveloped  world,  who  accept 
that  progress  may  be  more  gradual 
as  poorer  societies  become  indus- 
trialised. 

Torn  between  the  impoverished 
desperation  of  Bangladesh's  poor 
and  disapproval  of  exploitation, 
Unicef  staff  in  Dhaka  now  draw  a 
distinction  between  "child  labour" 
and  “child  work".  There  is  haz- 
ardous labour,  sucb  as  Hanif 
Mohamed 's  physically  abusive 
days  in  a sweltering  bakery;  and 
then  there  is  part-time  work,  like 
helping  parents  gather  in  a har- 
vest, or  domestic  work,  which 
allows  time  for  schooling.  The  lat- 
ter, they  imply  may  be  inevitable 
temporarily  in  an  emerging  soci- 
ety 

Impatient  for  action,  the  DS  Con- 
gress earlier  this  month  passed  leg- 
islation banning  the  importation  of 
goods  made  by  indentured  or 
enslaved  child  labour  The  bill, 
backed  by  a coalition  of  labour  and 
human  rights  groups,  is  targeted 
chiefly  at  bonded  child  labour  in 
Bangladesh,  India,  Pakistan  and 
Nepal- 

One  way  or  another  the  mes- 
sage that  education  Is  the  key  to 
cracking  the  child  labour  problem 
appears  to  be  getting  through  — 
even  if  it  is  for  reasons  of  eco- 
nomic self-interest.  Belatedly 
Bangladesh  has  appreciated  that 
unless  it  educates  its  workforce  it 
will  never  become  a south-east 
Aslan  tiger  economy  This  year  the 
government  announced  that  it 
would  extend  compulsory  educa- 
tion from  up  to  the  age  of  10  to  up 
to  14.  But,  as  is  so  often  the  way 
with  these  things,  no  date  for 
implementing  the  plan  has  yet 
been  announced. 


The  Tebbit  test  and  other  tribal  games  and  races 
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Andy  Beckett  talks  to  Stuart  Hall 
about  multiculturalism  and  Norman 
Tebbit’s  old  hard-line  views 

T bis  week,  Norman  Tebbit  has 
made  one  erf  lusenemte5 
happy  On  Thursday  afte^ 

noan.&urdse^after'^5 

Tebbit  warned  that  differentcul 
^.^^gflinteroiffsoaely” . 

iH&L  Jamaican  immigrant. 

New  Left  Review? 
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jar  thing  to  say  any  mor^Haiis 


asked  thetBetortcai  quesuw»- » 

heansweredit“lfeelhessligh^ 

pathetic  - Tfoucatftgq  on,  genera- 
bhhtt  wnfiam  Hague  wasn>£ 


<M»n  hjuibukiuiub*. 

But  his thousands  of  boura  spent 
sa^azgaingagainst  raasm.  and 

his  yards  of  densely-written  boote 
Sartides  - wfach  Mwseexn  ^ 

Sre  earned  him  tiK  Pn^c^pa^  1 

and  less  left-wing  acatenuo-are  • 
finally  haring  their  ; 

-Lard  Tebbit  was  not  quite  tight  | 

about  mifltiniituralism."^CK3ed  ; 

leading  article  on 


father  and  a mother  from  Ulster  can 
eat  Indian  food,  listen  to  reggae,  and 
watch  Italian  football  without  expe- 
riencing cultural  confusion  and 
political  alienation-” 

With  a Little  less  Anglo-Saxon 
formality  Hall  could  have  written 
that  “WIb  all  live  in  this  double 
worid.  all  the  time.”  he  said,  smiling 
again  at  the  obviousness  of  the 
idea.  “I  want  England  to  beat  the 
Aussies  at  cricket,  but  1 want  the 
West  Indies  to  beat  England." 

Earlier  this  year.  Hall  helped  out 
a black  American  academic  caDed 
Hairy  Louis  Gates  Jc  who  was 
writingan  article  about  how— in 
Hall's  words  --“being  black  Is 
becomings  way  trf  being  British". 


Gates  was  impressed  by  the  confi- 
dent joung  artists  and  designers  he 
met;  the  only  problem  was  that  a 
pure  hlack  culture  was  almost 
^possible  to  find.  “Henry  would 
say  “Take  me  to  a Wads  dub',"  Hall 

remembered,  "fd  say  7 can  take 
you  to  a jungle  dub.  But  If  s fall  of 
white  wannabes'." 

Hall  saw  a similar  British  relax- 
ation about  race  in  Blind  Date's 
mrredi  couples — in  contrast  to  the 
careful  ethnic  match-ups  on  the  pro* 
gramme's  American  equivalents,  j 
Otir  constant  glancing  across  the 


Hall ...  “You  can’t  go  on  denying  immigration’  photograph  makthargles 


Atlantic  for  directions  in  culture 
and  race  relations  was  erroneous, 
he  said;  “When  you  go  to  British 
popular  culture,  you  find  distinctive 
titmgg  that  are  not  American,  to  do 
with  Irreverence,  and  an  eclectic 
raiding  of  the  world's  civilisations." 

However  hard  Conservatives 
look  for  an  “original*’  British  cul* 
fare,  as  a trading  island  nation, 
Britain  has  had  a hybrid  population 

fbr  as  long  as  it  has  had  a hist  opt 
Han,  though,  sees  an  acceleration  in 


the  acceptance  of  immigrants  over 
the  last  10  years.  Partly  this  is  down 
to  the  tighter  intertwinings  of  the 
modem  world  economy:  “Under 
globalisation,  every  culture  is  now 
plu  ralikd."  The  new  Labour  Gov- 
ernment has  also  made  a difference; 
"People  feel  that  preconceptions  are 
open  to  question." 

More  surprisingly.  Hall  also 
credits  his  old  ideological  oppo- 
nent, Margaret  Thatcher.  During 
the  1980s  he  was  a critic,  yet  he  was 


one  of  the  first,  too,  to  notice  her 
government’s  social  significance. 
Part  of  this  was  towards  race.  Her 
fiercer  free  market,  he  said, 
reaching  for  one  of  the  dry  phrases 
be  writes  but  rarely  speaks, 
"opened  up  interstices"  in  the 
British  economy  for  non-whites. 
Black  men  could  set  up  record 
labels  and  buy  big  cars. 

At  thesame  time,  tbe  Conserva- 
tives' campaign  against  the  poor 
hurt  non-white  and  white  alike. 
“When  I was  in  Birmingham  [in  the 
1960s  and  1970s],  when  you  heard 
about  the  'urban  problem'  it  meant 
black.  Now  it  means  poor" 

Hall  is  not  going  to  declare  equal- 
ity just  yet  howevec  For  one  thing, 
he  has  seen  too  much  white  vicious- 
ness since  he  arrived  in  1951.  He 
was  a Rhodes  scholar  from  a mid- 
dle-class family  studying  at  Oxford, 
but  in  the  long  holidays  he  lived  in 
west  London.  "I  used  to  go  to 
Netting  Hill,  just  to  walk  with  black 
women,  women  who  were  walking 
home  from  work  in  the  NHS,  just 
trying  to  make  their  way 
Hall  was  raising  his  voice  now: 
“As  they  passed  the  pubs,  men 
would  be  standing  outside,  fathers 
and  sons,  shout  ing  abuse” 

By  the  fate  1970s,  things  seemed 


little  better.  “You  could  see  that 
black  kids  just  did  not  belong 
These  days,  they  seem  to— but 
slightly  grudgingly,  and  partially 
Hall  still  sees  racism  in  schools  and 
the  job  market,  and  on  the  street. 

As  he  sat  in  his  kitchen  in  West 
Hampstead,  with,  a teapot  In  front  of 
him,  and  the  back  door  open  on  to 
his  flowerpots,  a new  inquiry  was 
beginning  in  to  the  death  rf  Stephen 
Lawrence,  a black  teenager  stabbed 
for  his  skin  tone  at  a bus  stop. 

Hall  thinks  there  are  “hard 
political  negotiations”  ahead 
between  Britain’s  diverse  races.  Fbr 
all  Tony  Blair's  faudahle  talk  of  pro- 
moting black  people  to  top  jobs,  his 
welfare  "reforms”—  Hail  prefers 
“reductions” — may  stigmatise  the 
black  poor  farther;  As  for  the  Con- 
servatives: “I  don't  believe  that  the 
whole  party  has  fallen  in  love  with 
black  people  since  May  1." 

Hall  does  not  envisage  an  all- 
smiles  intermingling  along  Benet- 
ton lines:  "Multiculturalism  is  not 
an  easy  option.  Living  with  differ- 
ence is  troubling,  not  restful ..."  Yet 
as  he  talked  crisply  on,  with  two 
hours  fast  gene,  his  busy  eyes 
seemed  a good  advertisement  for 
the  process.  And,  he  pointed  out, 
“It’s  the  price  of  our  survival". 
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When  the  BBC  was 

formed  at  the 
Institution  of 
Electrical  Engi- 
neers In  London 
on  October  18 
togs,  John  Keith  didn't  even  know 
what  broadcasting  was.  Two 
Tnnn%  later  he  was  appointed  its 
general  manager  Describing  those 
first  days,  one  of  bis  staff  said, 
"There  we  were,  a round  half  dozen 
people ...  appointed  guardians  and 
attendants  of  the  most  voracious 
creature  ever"  created  by  man  — a 
microphone — which  clamoured  to 
be  fed...  a most  insatiable  monster" 
Seventy-five  years  on,  and  now 
adept  at  feeding  the  beast,  the  BBC 
is  also  skilled  in  the  art  of  self- 
celebration,  marking  its  birthday 
with  a dutch  of  radio  programmes, 
a rassfltte  of  major  radio  moments 
and  the  BBC  Experience,  a perma- 
nent heritage-style  exhibition  and  / 
haven  of  button-pushing  tnterac-  c 
tivity  to  be  opened  by  the  Queen 

at  the  end  of  the  month,  where  lis-  J 
teners  can  participate  in  an  Ih- 
episode  of  The  Archers  or  be  |[c 
one  of  Sue  Lawieyb  castaways  {( 
In  Desert  Island  Discs.  vu 

Radio,  these  days,  is  news.  W 
Millions  will  tune  in  on  Monday  f- 
to  hear  Radio  l’s  new  breakfast  l\  ;: 

show  co-presenter  Zoe  Ball  - f \ 
dug  it  out  with  her  prede- 
cessor-butone  Chris  Evans.  > 

newly  signed  to  Virgin  Radio. 
Britain  now  has  more  radio  sta- 
tions than  ever  before  (185  com- 
mercial stations  and  47  BBC 
networks  and  stations)  and,  with 
the  arrival  of  digital  radio,  there 
are  many  more  to  come.  An  era  of 
aural  plenty  beckons. 

But  all  is  not  rosy  in  radio’s  gar- 
den. Personalities  like  Ball  and 
Evans  may  commandeer  the  head- 
lines, but  they  made  their  name  j 
and  fame  in  television.  Radio  4 
remains  a marginalised  medium. 

Seventy-five  years  after  the  birth 
of  BBC  Radio,  we  still  have  no 
shared  language  in  which  to  speak 
about  radio,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
film  nnd  television.  Terms  like  film 
noir  or  docudrama  have  been  incor- 
porated easily  into  popular  dis- 
course. but  discussion  of  radio 
remains  for  the  most  part  stuck  in  a 
sort  of  Leavisite  rut,  where  the 
search  is  for  “greatness"  and  pro- 
grammes are  scrutinised  for  their 
worldview,  irrespective  of  context 
or  listeners  (an  approach  long  since 
abandoned  by  literary  studies). 

With  radio,  unlike  other  mass 
media,  commentators  cannot 
assume  a shared  knowledge  cf  the 
medium’s  technical  development 
or  history  Cast  around  the  shelves 
of  any  upmarket  bookshop  and 
reel  off  the  titles  of  books  about 
TV  and  film;  then  compare  the 
paucity  of  those  about  radio.  The 
few  radio  volumes  that  exist  are 
chiefly  vocational  "how  to"  texts, 
teaching  aspiring  broadcasters 
about  journalistic  practices.  Oth- 
erwise the  radio  student  mast 
make  do  with  books  on  media 
where  radio  is  an  afterthought,  or 
mentally  substitute  acoustic 
images  for  their  visual  counter- 
parts. It's  as  if  radio  is  merely  tele- 
vision without  the  pictures. 

Some,  of  course,  might  con- 
gratulate radio  ibr  escaping  the 
semioticians  and  bypassing  the 
excesses  of  structuralism,  but  even 
the  ever-pragmatic  Radio  Advertis- 
ing Bureau  recently  observed: 
“Most  consumers  can’t  begin  to 
describe  the  difference  between  a 
l good  ad  and  a bad  one.  and  this  is 
also  true  within  advertising  agen- 
cies . . . There  isn’t  yet  an  estab- 
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1.  July  27, 1896  Marconi  makes  first  radio 
transmission  from  the  roof  of  a buildng  in 
London. 

2.  Christmas  1906 The  first  voices  are  heard 
over  the  wireless. 

3. 1920  Wireless  fever  begins  with  broadcast 
of  US  presidential  election  results. 


Some  you  lose ...  the  ups  and  downs  of  wireless 

0 4. 1922  BBC  formed  atthe  Institute  of  8.  1955  Graa 

Electrical  Engineers.  sabotage  toe  t 

5. 1936  BBC  starts  regular  TV  transmissions.  9. 1967  Tony 

•ard  6. 1938 Orson  Welles's  War  Of  The  Worlds  broadcast 

causes  panic  rn  the  US.  10. 1991  The 

ast  7. 1839  Chamberlain's  declaration  of  mainstream  m 

war  is  broadcast  11. 1997  Rad 


8. 1955  Grace  Archeris  killed  in  afire  to  „ 
sabotage  the  start  of  ITV. 

9. 1967 Tony  Blackburn  hosts  Radio  I’s  first 
broadcast 

10. 1991  The  Listener,  ratio's  only 
mainstream  magazine,  doses. 

1 1 . 1 997  Radio  goes  digital. 


listed  critical  language  for  radio 
advertising."  The  previous  head  of 
BBC  radio  drama  noted  that  many 
younger  listeners  had  no  under- 
standing of  radio  plays'  conven- 
tions. Almost  all  of  them  can  “read" 
a flashback  on  TV  but  the  radio 
version  often  eludes  them,  let  alone 
bespoke  radio  forms  like  the  inte- 
rior monologue,  although  the  new 
dramaetyle  ads  are  helping  a new 
generation  learn  the  codes. 

What’s  more,  though  radio  is  all 
around  us.  it  is  extraordinarily 
hard  to  get  bold  of  programmes, 
current  or  old.  The  recent  explosion 
of  spoken-word  cassettes  has  at 
least  revealed  the  extent  of  public 
Interest  in  audio,  but  the  BBC  Radio 
Collection,  the  major  producer  in 
the  market,  is  bound  purely  by  com- 
mercial considerations,  and  its  cat- 
alogue contains  almost  no  original 
plays  or  radio  features,  despite 


rogue  successes  like  Lee  Hall's 
Spoonface  Steinberg,  which  has 
sold  15^)00  copies  since  April 

Access  to  archives  is  strictly  lim- 
ited in  comparison  with  the  visual 
media.  You  can  hire  a copy  of 
many  classic  films  or  TV  pro- 
grammes from  the  British  Film 
Institute  to  illustrate  a genre, 
auteur  or  period,  and  receive  with 
it  a set  of  teaching  notes  and  sup- 
port material  Citizen  Kane  or  Z 
Cars  can  be  enjoyed  and  studied 
because  rights  have  been  cleared, 
teaching  materials  written,  and  a 
market  developed.  Almost  no 
equivalent  infrastructure  exists  for 
radio.  The  National  Sound  Archive 
(NSA)  collection,  cornucopia 
though  it  is,  may  only  be  accessed 
on  site  in  South  Kensington,  and 
no  copies  can  be  made  or  removed. 

Access  may  improve  following 
the  British  Library’s  move  to  St 


Pancras;  already  the  NSA  catalogue 
has  been  digitised.  But  as  things 
stand,  neither  the  public,  academia, 
nor  the  majority  cf  radio  producers 
have  more  than  a glancing  knowl- 
edge of  the  programmes  or  authors 
whose  work  comprises  the 
medium’s  artistic  history  It’s  as  if 
today’s  writers  and  readers  lived  in 
ignorance  of  Chaucer;  Shakespeare, 
Austen  and  Dickens. 

In  this  vacuum,  the  myth  of  a 
golden  age  of  radio  has  flourished. 
Past  radio  has  been  idolised  (not  all 
fifties  radio  drama  was  by  Beckett 
Pinter  and  Stoppard)  and  modem 
broadcasting  downgraded.  The 
BBC  Radio  Collection’s  massively 
successful  archive  reissues  — 
mainly  light  entertainment  such  as 
The  Navy  Lark  and  Round  The 
Horne  — contribute  by  drawing  on 
a limited  range  of  programmes,  and 
the  BBC's  dominance  of  the  audio- 


lip  ...  Little-known  Brit  brat  Marcus 
Harvey  paints  a huge  picture  of  the 
child-kilter  using  a kid's  handprints, 
and  flogs  it  to  Charles  Saatchi. 

Up  ...  It’s  selected  for  the  Royal 
Academy’s  Sensation  show.  The 
Telegraph  and  the  tabloids  froth 
about  the  audacity  of  dsplaying  a 
picture  of  this  evil  women,  next  to 
huge  photos  of  the  painting. 

And  away ...  B/en  war  among  the 
academkrfafwcan'tprevertthepio- 
ture  going  back  on  display  after  ifs 
pelted  with  paint  and  eggs. 

Palling:  ~“ 

Men  71 


If  films  were  children,  Career  Girls  would  be  the  class  bully,  says  Gilbert  Adair 

See  me  after  school,  Leigh 


Going  ...  Great  news.  The  first  lady 
Of  British  acting,  Fiona  Shaw,  tackles 
the  first  lady  of  European  stage, 
Hedda  Gabier.  The  rapture  that 
greets  Deborah  Warner's  production 
does  r*ot  extend  to  the  poor, 
upstaged  men  In  the  cast 
Going ...  Warner  then  decides  to 
direct  Richard  II.  Sorry,  boys:  Shaw's 
got  the  job  again. 

Gone ...  Warner  is  asked  to  direct 
Coward’s  Private  Lives  at  the  ■ 
National.  Just  one  problem — she 
can’t  find  the  right  male  actors. 


Provocations 


Last  week  I went  to  see  Mike 
Leigh’s  Career  Girls.  To  say  I 
bated  It  would  be  putting  It 
mildly  A great  admirer  of  the 
director's  work  (which  I once 
rashly  compared  in  Sight  And 
Sound  to  Yasujiro  Ozu’s),  I was 
totally  unprepared  for  Its  drab, 
televisual  mise  en  sc&ne,  its  unpar- 
donably  lazy  flashback  construc- 
tion and  its  crass  characterisation. 

As  we  know  the  characters  in 
Leigh’s  films  evolve  from  a series 
of  rehearsals  in  which  Us  per- 
formers slowly  and  painstakingly 
mine  their  way  into  the  psychol- 
| ogy  of  their  roles.  We  alio  know 
that  the  initial  step — but  only  the 
initial  step — is  to  give  the  roles  a 
variety  of  external  behavioural 
idiosyncrasies.  In  Career  Girls, 

though,  the  external  is  all  there  is. 

One  of  the  two  heroines  is  such  a 
mess  of  fiacial  spasms  it  becomes 
impossible  to  see  beyond  them. 


The  other  has  been  afflicted  with  a 
bad  case  of  dermatitis,  not  helped 
by  the  land  of  lurid  make-up  and 
lighting  associated  with  old 
Hammer  movies. 

As  for  the  male  lead,  he  is  an 
obese,  tic-ridden,  practically  autis- 
tic slob.  If  the  film  had  been  a 
French  and  Saunders  parody  of 
Mike  Leigh,  I would  have  thought 
it  laughably  overdone.  In  the  cin- 
ema, I could  hardly  bear  to  watch 
the  screen. 

Forme,  then,  it  was  one  of 
Leigh’s  rare  failures.  Yet  as  1 
emerged  from  the  cinema.  I 

realised  Td  found  it  not  simply 
disappointing  but  downright  hate- 
ful And  it  was  only  next  day  that  I 
understood  why 

That  was  when,  side  by  side  on 
its  front  page,  the  Guardian  pub- 
lished matching  articles  on  die 
I deaths  of  two  very  different  indi- 
viduals. The  first  was  Roy 
Lichtenstein,  the  73-year-old 
I American  pop  artist  The  other 
1 was  Kelly  Yeomans,  a 13-year-old 


I. 

SPOTTY 
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girl  from  Derby  who  committed 
suicide  after  having  been  merci- 
lessly bullied  at  schodL 
The  report  on  Kelly's  death  was 
illustrated  by  an  artless  snapshot 
taken  of  her  in  happier  times.  She 
was  bespectacled  and  clearly  fat, 
no  supermodel  in  embryo,  but  she 
also  had  a sweet  smile  and 
appeared  a nice,  pleasant  girL  Yet 
the  agony  of  her  existence  had 


become  so  unbearable  that  she 
stole  her  mother’s  painkillers  and 
put  an  abrupt  end  to  it 

I have  no  idea  if  the  symmetrical 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  articles 
was' mtentional  or  just  an  accident 
of  layout,  but  I w as  glad  ithap- 
penedasitdid. 

Yes,  I know  life  is  unfair.  People, 
even  children,  perish  all  the  time  in 

horrible,  harrowing  circum- 
stances; and  if  their  deaths  are  pub- 
licised, it  tends  to  be  because,  as 
with  Kelly’s,  they  have  been  appro- 
priated to  highlight  some  wider 
social  inequity  Which  is  all  per- 
fectly natural,  just  as  it  was  natural 
that  In  the  following  day's 
Guardian,  Lichtenstein  was  treated 
to  a fUll-page  obituary  and  Kelly 
was  not  Jtor  all  but  her  femily  and 
friends,  she  had  already  ceased  to 
be  an  individual  and  become 
merely  a victim.  Even  so.  thanks  to 
the  possibly  fortuitous  mirroring  of 
those  two  articles,  one  had  the 
impression  that,  for  once  in  the 
media,  the  death  of  an  unknown 


cassette  market  means  the  history 
of  commercial  radio  is  ignored. 

Radio  is  marginalised  In  media 
studies  and  regularly  denied  the 
research  funding  that  is  crucial  to 
the  universities.  It  is  considered  a 
grey  area  by  the  British  Academy 
which  has  no  research  panels  cover- 
ing the  medium.  Most  strikingly 
the  major  grant-giver,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Research  Council,  has 
funded  only  two  proposals  for  radio 
research  in  the  past  10  years.  But 
then,  it  rally  received  eight 

As  a result  of  all  these  factors, 
radio  lacks  standing  in  circles 
where  policy  is  decided,  resources 
allocated  and  debate  takes  place.  It 
may  be  a pervasive  medium,  hut 
radio  gets  far  fewer  newspaper 
reviews  than  theatre,  ballet,  con- 
certs or  art  exhibitions.  Since  the 
disappearance  of  The  Listener 
there  is,  outside  the  trade  press,  no 


had  been  deemed  of  equal  signifi- 
cance to  that  of  a celebrity 

And  it  was  her  death,  not  his, 
that  haunted  me  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  To  die  at  13  is  an 
unlucky  break,  not  a tragedy  To 
die  at  13,  by  your  own  hand,  having 
had  all  you  can  take  of  being 
jeered  at  as  “fat  and  smelly",  Is  an 
atrocity  As  a news  item,  moreover; 
such  a death  serves  as  a point  of 
departure  for  the  reader’s  imagi- 
nation in  a way  that  can  never  be 
true  for  that  of  a famous  septua- 
genarian artist  What,  one  strug- 
gles in  vain  to  imagine,  must  have  . 
been  Kelly's  state  of  mind  when 
she  swallowed  those  pills  one  after 
theother? 

In  any  event  it  was  after  read- 
ing about  Kelly'S  suicide  that  I 
knew  why  I so  abominated  Career 
Girls.  Leigh  picks  on  his  charac- 
ters. He  ridicules  them.  He  bullies 
them.  He  jeers  at  them  as  fat  and 
smelly  and  bristling  with  tics.  And 
it  makes  scant  difference  that  to 
the  film’s  present-tense  sequences, 
the  same  characters  (with  one 
exception,  however)  are  shown  to 
have  matured  into  reasonably  sta- 
ble. functioning  adults,  since  Leigh 
cavalierly  elects  not  to  reveal  how 
the  transformation  has  occurred. 

It’s  true,  Leigh’s  characters 
exist  We’ve  an  known  them  or 
passed  them  in  the  street  Yet  is 
there  anyone  who  still  believes  the 


regular  • forum  for  extBnsfre^ 

Informed  discussion  <*_J 
issues-  The  very  characterise 
that  has  led  to  radio  being  dubbed 
a “secondary  medium"  — yon  can 
listen  to  it  while  doing  someiMg 
else  — means  it hasbecomemti- 
mately  entwined  with  our  Private 
lives.  Bat  because  of  this,  it -te 
sometimes  regarded  more  IB®  a 
utility  on  tap  — water,  say —than, 
an  important  creative  medium.  - 
To  extent  the  critical  tntEf- 

terenoe  to  radio  reflects  flteposiiton 
of  aural  culture  in  all  industri- 
alised countries.  As  the  Canadian 
academic  Barry  Truax  has  ponded 
out  we  all  pass  first  through  a pre- 
literate  stage  where  sound,  rhythm 
and  ntefody  are  as  important  as 
speech.  The  historical  transition 
reflects  our  personal  devetoptiiesit 
writing  and  print  come  to  displace 
sound  in  importance,  while  the  pro- 
gression from  print-based  literacy 
to  fly  •gjsygi  mass  media  has  given 
primacy  to  the  eye  as  our  major 

- source  of  information.  . . 

Truax  was  speaking  at  a sympo- 
sium on  listening  called  Gmiz  Ohr 
(AH  Ears)  held  in  Kassel,  Germany 
last  month.  While  200  participants 

mii«ci«riang,  SOUDd  artists,  teacfr- 

ers,  therapists,  psychologists,  radio 
producers,  as  well  as  academic 
researchers  — talked  and 
iso"  argued,  in  gardens  and  afley- 
^ ways  around  the  town  sound 
installations  whispered  invitations 
to  play  witty  ingenious  games.  ..... 

MBnerB  have  been  other 
H^^HBeraouraging  expres- 
H sums  of  critical  Interest 
in  the  araraL  Fhtxmrgia 
Nova,  which  runs  an 
HI  wnnnai  competition;  for 
innovation  In  radio,  last  -year  pot 
giant  ears  all  over,  the  Provencal 
town  of  Aries,  where  the  public  lis- 
tened with  delight  to  previons 
years’  winning  entries.  Fhcmurgia 
Nova  is  trying  to  persuade  French 
broadcasters  to  release  the  copy- 
right on  archive  holdings  and 
increase  public 'access  to  the  radio 
heritage.  A Bavarian  publisher; 
DerHdVeriag,  has  already  achieved 
this  in  Germany 
In  Britain  last  yeaj;  the  Hearing 
Is  Believing  conference,  organised 
by  the  University  of  Sunderland 
with  support  from  Northern  Arts 
and  the  Radio  Academy  gave  those 
involved  with  radio  and  andip  a 
stimulating;  forum,  in  whlch^to 
explore,  sound.  .The  latest 
Initiative,’  the  RadwResearqh'Pifo^ 
ject,  has  brought  a number  of'UhT- 
versifies  teaching  radio  together 
with  the  radio  industry  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  a permanent  sys- 
tem of  support  for  radio  research. 
If  properly  funded,  this  body  could 
develop  teaching  materials,  create 
a network  of  teachers  and 
researchers,  lobby  for  radio 
research  funding,  improve  access 
to  sound  archives,  ami  run  a pro- 
gramme of  public  events. 

Why  should  radio  not  have  its 
own  BFI?  Why  shouldn't  the  enor- 
mous pleasure  of  listening  to  radio 
be  celebrated  and  its  importance 
as  a medium  be  recognised?  If  the 
Radio  Research  Project  and  other 
international  initiatives  are  sue1 
cessful,  then  by  the  time  BBC 
Radio's  centenary  comes  round, 
radio  will  occupy  a central  place  to 
both  popular  understanding  and 
academic  study  We  shall  all  have 
more  comprehending  ears. 

Peter  M Lewis  is  senior  lecturer  in  media 
and  cultural  studies  at  Middlesex 
Un/versrty  andco-ordkiatorofthe  Radio 
Research  Project 


weary  did  myth  that  art  should 
confine  itself  to  “holding  up  a mir- 
ror to  reality" — ox;  as  to  Career 
Gitis,  to  a minute,  superficial 
shard  of  reality?  What  do  mirrors 
know?  Maybe,  when  she  was 
searching  in  the  bathroom  for  her  ■ 
mother's  painkillers  Kelly  caught 
sight  of  her  reality  reflected  in  the; 
mirror  of  the  medicine  cabinet . - 
Did  that  prevent  her  from  killing 
herself?  What  if  a spectator  with, 
acute  dermatitis  sees  Career  Girls? 
What  is  he  or  she  supposed  to 
think?  So  this  is  how  others  per-  ■ 
ceive  me?  Bteflini’s  characters- were 
even  more  grotesque  than  Leigh’s, 
but  he  loved  them  and  it  showed. 

Most  current  cinema  bears  an 
uncanny  resemblance  to 
Lichtenstein's  jazzy  comic-strip 
imagery  and  one  of  the  supreme 
virtues  of  Leigh’s  work  has  always 
been  that,  like  the  Guardian’s  front 
page,  it  directs  our  attention  for 
once  to  the  poor;  the  tzngLamooous  -■ 
and  the  dispossessed.  The  prime  . ” 

danger;  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  ‘ 

by  rigorously  eschewing politi-;  y 
rally  correct  mawldahness  <fhe 
bane  of  Ken  Loach’s  work)  it  runs, 
the  risk  of  snuffing  out  all  genutoe 
emotion  and  empathy  Of  movie  - . 

stars  ft  is  often  said  that  “the  cam- 
era loves  them".  Wen,  a Mike 
Leigh  film  is  nothing,  absbtotely 
nothing,  if  the  camera  doesn't  love 
its  characters  too. 
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^®^Cox  makewt  pu-j  — 

una1es  Egerton’s  sprinter  a banker  on  Ascof  s bumper  Jackpot  card 

to  be  quick  on  the  draw 


CgftSSS  ES«ton. 

gS-fcSWS 

ss%a?££'>SK2 

S%S»toSiH 

Handicap  llmot  Di*on 

&xh£s~-  * «- 

Avantl  toS^S,  ^eardin 
Proved  hiiasef f^T10 h 1125 

Jackpot  punters  lured  hv  the 

jTus  will  be  Aziza’s  first 
race  over  the  minimum  dis- 
tance, but  he  has  the  speed  tn 
“ake  full  use  SbStJESH 

nS>a-  2Sor  wbicb  F'raSSe 

win  surely  exploit  to 

to  last  month’s  Ayr  Gold 
^P’?Ve£S“t  torlongs.  Azizzi 
*?  ^ far  side  of 
a?-  surren- 
dered his  lead  inside  the  final 

35?  ^ar,^s-  W&en  second  to 
Tomfaa  at  Newcastle  earlier  In 
showed  that  he 
wuld  handle  muddy  condi- 
ttote.  and  it-  would  appear 
everything  is  in  his  favour 

today. 

raburrow,  who  finished  in 
mid-field  in  the  big  Ayr 
sprint,  has  since  won  well 
over  today's  course  and  dis- 
tance but  he  will  do  well  to 
follow  up  under  lost  in  this 
testing  ground,  particularly 
from  a high  draw. 

Surprise  Mission  is  the  dan- 
ger. He  hacked  up  by  six 
lengths  on  heavy  ground  at 
Chester  in  May  and  probably 
needed  his  most  recent  out- 
ing. However,  the  Ramsden 
horses  are  going  through  a 
quiet  spell  and  Surprise  Mis- 
sion may  have  to  settle  for  a 
place  behind  Azizzi  (3.35). 

Earlier  in  the  season  Toby 
Balding  stated  that  just  about 
all  his  horses  needed  soft 
ground.  Subsequent  results 
have  proved  the  trainer  right, 
and  his  progressive  filly  Cu- 
ginarcan  underline ’the  point 
ilLTttds  afternoon’s;  Financial 
Dynamics  Handicap. 

. Cugina  only  got  off  the 
mark  when  she  encountered 
soft  ground  at  Chepstow  in 


Cheese  topping . . . Tim  Sprake  brings  Wlston  Cheese  (left)  with  a winning  ran  at  Ascot 


PHOTOGRAPH.  JULIAN  HERBERT/ALLSPORT 


July.  She  won  again  in  stron- 
ger company  at  Sandown. 
then  on  fester  ground  was  not 
disgraced  when  second  to 
Henry  Cecil’s  Bina  Gardens 
in  a conditions  race. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a strong 
gallop  here,  with  Danish 
Rhapsody,  Alezal  and  Rsh- 
tiaal  in  opposition.  This  will 
enable  Cugina  (4.10)  to  bring 
her  stamina  into  play. 


Proper  soft  ground  form  Is 
not  easy  to  find  in  the  other 
Jackpot  races,  although  Reine 
Wells  and  Snow  Princess 
qualify  on  that  score  in  the 
Princess  Royal  Stakes. 

This  race  is  usually  won  by 
a three-year-old,  however, 
and  it  can  .pay  to  take  a 
chance  with  Bombazine 
(3.00).  Goodness  knows  her 
trainer,  Luca  Cumani,  de- 


serves some  better  news  after 
the  events  of  recent  days  and 
Bombazine  could  be  the  filly 
with  the  most  scope  for  im- 
provement in  this  line-up. 

A half-sister  to  Barathea, 
die  won  on  sottish  ground  at 
Newmarket  in’"  June  and  is 
sure  to  be  sharper  for  her 
third  placing  behind  Entice  at 
Yarmouth  last  month. 

With  probable  warm 


favourite  Land  of  Dreams 
drawn  towards  the  outside  of 
the  14  runners,  there  is  the 
potential  for  a turn-up  in  the 
Cornwallis  Stakes. 

Lord  Kintyre  and  Lady  Al- 
exander are  better  placed 
among  the  market  leaders, 
but  Thanksgiving  (2.30) 
could  make  a bold  bid. 
Though  only  third  behind 
Regal  Revolution  at  Ayr,  she 


looks  certain  to  benefit  from 
the  return  to  five  furlongs. 

Full  marks  to  Channel  4 for 
switching  their  cameras  to 
Bangor  and  Worcester  after 
York  was  washed  out  Geoff 
Hubbard  has  made  a brisk 
start  to  the  jumps  season  and 
looks  set  for  a Worcester 
double  with  Gipsy  Geof 
(3.25)  and  Monks  Soham 
(4.30). 


Rain  and  Jafn 
prove  just  the 
job  for  Hanbury 


KanOflmr 


WEDLE  some  curse  the 
recent  rain  which  has 
brought  about  a 
change  in  the  going.  Ben  Han- 
bury. the  Newmarket  trainer, 
certainly  welcomed  it  at  As- 
cot yesterday  as  his  Jafii 
revelled  in  the  testing  ground 
to  land  the  Bonusprint  Octo- 
ber Stakes. 

“We’ve  been  waiting  all 
year  for  rain  for  her.”  said 
Hanbury.  “Richard  (Hills) 
rode  a beautiful  race  to  keep 
her  out  of  the  wind  until  be 
launched  her  challenge  and 
she  responded  welL" 

The  winner,  who  beat  Danc- 
ing Drop  by  a length  and  a 
quarter,  started  5-1  joint 
fevourite  with  Palisade  who 
never  got  a blow  in  at  the 
leaders. 

Wiston  Cheese  made  light 
of  the  going  and  toll  use  of  his 
middle  distance  pedigree  to 
melee  a winning  debut  in  the 
Tripleprint  Maiden  Stakes.  A 
haif.hmther  to  the  French 
stayer  Tarator.  he  ran  on  in 
fine  style  to  beat  the  well 
regarded  Tussle  by  half  a 
length. 

The  runner-up,  who  started 
94  joint  favourite  with  Coura- 
geous. was  brought  through 
to  lead  inside  the  final  furlong 
but  Tim  Sprake  soon  had  Wis- 
ton Cheese  challenging  on  the 
outside  and  won  quite 
comfortably. 

John  Dunlop,  the  colt's 
trainer,  admitted  he  had  res- 
ervations about  starting  the 
youngster  off  in  such  testing 
conditions.  “This  was  far 
from  the  Ideal  race,”  said 
Dunlop.  T had  no  idea  how  he 
would  cope  and  had  reserva- 
tions about  running,  but 
being  newcomers  they  were 
all  in  the  amp  boat" 

Wiston  Cheese  Is  owned  by 
73-year-old  Robin  Scully,  who 
bred  Benny  The  Dip's  sire  Sil- 
ver Hawk,  and  owned  a for- 
mer Irish  Oaks  winner  in 
Regal  Exception. 


Tim  McCarthy , who  usually 
rides  Dauphin,  was  not  well 
enough  to  partner  the  four- 
year-old  to  victory  in  the  Bol- 
linger Champagne  Final 
Handicap  but  lie  still  finished 
top  on  points  in  the  15-race 
amateur  riders'  series. 

Seamus  Durack,  who  has 
ridden  winners  over  jumps, 
came  in  for  the  ride  to  record 
his  first  victory  on  the  Elat 

The  young  Irishman  kept 
the  bottom  weight  going  to 
hold  New  ton  by  a length  and 
a quarter  with  course  special- 
ist Whitechapel  a further 
length  and  a half  back  to 
third  spot 

T thought  we  had  a good 
chance  after  he  ran  so  well  at 
Newmarket  last  week.”  ex- 
plained winning  trainer  Wil- 
lie Musson.  “Seamus  gave 
him  a grand  ride.” 

Humping  top  weight  of  9st 
101b  in  the  mud  proved  no 
great  burden  to  Taunt  in  the 
12  furlong  Littleton  Handicap 
and  Jaseur  in  the  concluding 
Wyndham  Handicap. 

Given  a confident  ride  by 
Michael  HXDs,  who  was  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  for  any 
danger  in  the  home  straight 
Taunt  had  one  and  a quarter 
lengths  to  spare  over  Mantles 
Prince  with  Mattimeo  six 
lengths  away  third. 

Jaseur,  under  a confident 
ride  by  Frankie  Dettori,  kept 
on  strongly  to  beat  Galapino 
by  one  and  a quarter  lengths. 

Pat  Eddery  left  hospital  yes- 
terday after  undergoing  an 
operation  on  his  troublesome 
hack.  The  problems  forced 
Eddery  to  bring  his  season  to 
a premature  dose  just  five 
days  after  notching  his 
4.000th  career  win  aboard  Sil- 
ver Patriarch  to  the  St  Leger 
at  Doncaster. 

Terry  Ellis,  Eddery's  agent, 
said:  “Pat  is  really  pleased 
with  the  way  things  have 
gone.  The  numbness  has  dis- 
appeared from  his  legs.  He’ll 
have  two  or  three  weeks  rest 
and  then  he'll  be  returning  to 
physiotherapy.” 


York  falls  to  the  weather  again 


YORK  lost  out  for  the 
second  time  this  week 
when  today's  meeting  was 
called  off  yesterday. 

This  followed  the  loss  of 
the  Thursday  fixture  there 
which  was  abandoned  be- 
cause the  course  was 
waterlogged. 


John  Smith,  clerk  of  the 
course,  said  yesterday:  “We 
had  good  drying  weather 
overnight  but  there  are 
patches  of  false  ground 
and,  in  the  interests  of 
safety,  we  could  not  take 
the  risk.  It  is  very  disap- 
pointing.” 


Ascot  Jackpot  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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Bombazine  Santera 
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Gang:  Kteavy  * Denotes  Mnters.  • Top  tom  rating. 
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Sown  dry  witaenc  Hone. 

BUared  fkst  time:  4.40  Smooth  Sailing.  Vfeved:  Nans, 
figures  in  baskets  alter  hose’s  name  denote  days  stoce  est  outtng 
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17 

256 

IS 

112 

1CA 

*120 

-101 

BBraraat 

18 

17 

218 

37 

as 

175 

■61.23 

*80« 

* 

j Fartae  » 

RNb 

15 

133 

11-3 

Trainer  watch 


Haws  bBvfaa  ttak  W na  far  a atm  baiw  tatty  - Aae*  5.15  Polar  Bflpse.  M 

jtfrstmKiBHeetea2^»J8r*faRF«ip5. 

Bteiito3.10CanilsBxkAOBrfafaCMaiii,lfosHDt»to1MBrassaiDJbShBa1ThnwH. 
W 3iish*«m  fa  S Badriaa;  A15  Saan  F*.  Mm  V tanfey  to  M SoBerstiy. 
ii»-*M^?9nto^FQdn.J0ldfaC6iart:l551k*RoS8.RareiefeM»fesRarei4iis. 

■nmac  22StiSrffai  Change.  B ?reece  fa  T VKaB.  Mtin  Cany,  J Qnrad  to  H CWb- 
pmAr-  ptnse  J Hrra  O C Jones  255  COd  Waster,  P Qwstra^i  to  C ftjpham;  325 
Casstfs  8cf.  REddfa'S  G UcCout  Moot^L  A Oartton  to  M HHm,  wntadia,  £ 

ftrtjp&ktissvasr^. 


. )J(T3Ka 4-12-0 Hdad  8m  (9  a 

lFJontaa 9-11-6  — R JteBte  U 

SIDKcCafc 7-11-0  ..  T Jo*S  87 

|Pwi 9-10-13 H SdSHte  (7)  — 

Brookstuo  6-10-1 2 0 tote  — 

JJKainH 9-10-10  D Pate  a 

)Jitedoe 4-10-5 E team  ~ ~ 


26030- 

00045-  Stood' 

B3EPS- 

F63567  FerndhafSll 
IB4447  Tarowwf  IB 
22071  • T«nttd(4i: 

350-  SrinrJmt  

-11713  «atmTaaagiijI7imBF)J6ikle 5-10-5 S Tailor  (5)  *98 

32F0P-  (tew Rock (ieq(n?CUBH 6-10-4 B Deomdr  — 

5-2Vi*of  lateigB.  7-2  Carat  Hex*.  5-1  Sate  Hah.  7-1  MtoFUarti.  SakaCH.9-1  lemaed 


g^QHtti^cofaooNHANmeap  chase 


3m  1 10yds  £4,720  (6  declared) 

TW*  {154)0 


CH4 


23101- 
21F-3P 
14412-  IBB.' 

WF-  AM 
711242  Bswrf{7) 


EAdtoi  7-11-10 

PflD*n9-H-5 H 

10-10-12  _ . I 

NTcm-DtoH-KMI — C 

10-10 


3/4-32  Prtiltear»fe)9nrE*lB3-1(HI C 

Bcttkg  13-8  to  Infc.  11-4  lea  teatn.  4-1  BtoH  7-1  (teto  Pitrea.  eUabwaatfi.  QtBHBn 


4.1  g pfflLWALL  MEMORIAL  TROPHY  NOVICE  CHASE 


1 2m  4f  11 0yds  £3,599  (8  Sectored) 

3410-1  HtaaB  teuton  (31)RAkH  6-11-5 

N3QP-  Fond Ftow (26(8  pJCltedw 9-10-12 

4«3P-  UtoatTByiM  (236)  T Ante  7-10-1? 

06045-  tM0aM(f3B]fBqHUe  9-10-12 

301-  Itetot  (724)  (D)SBrodi3w  6-10-12 


CH4 


PBMa»  84 

BBndtaj  81 

B Ftooasa 


1PZ2W  sawn  Wr(SSZ)MS0W!rtn  8-10-12  

20RC  Htonn  US  UlteMW  5-10-10  — 

1311-5  tejd Tort (tZBJpHBfjSRtha* 5-10-5. 

Bsttinsp  9-4  AmI  AA.  4-1  tfitestl  RUera.  5-1  Itam.  ItWos  1%  &-1  Utsl  Dipie.  8-1  Ftnsi  FeaSer.  16-1 
LnugKte.  33-1  Saai  F». 


^.^gQgE?MiLS  bw  FMnmmip  mmee  imwle 


CH4 


2m  i f £2^74  (9  (tedared) 

023251  Rte*aCMQB)fC0)DlkCan  7-11-5 T Jaata  7B 

DW  Bdm Buy (J^PHotfc 5-10-12 G Tenney  72 

4I6P0-  Ch*1eyLaatnttT7B)JHacia&-10-12 E Btebtal  (9  81 

6B4<  RtoaeUtiin (13) 6 Rchana 6-10-12 L «y*  a 

7ZZ23-  BjtoBtoCWQBnDOaaWBMO-12 R BaaatolB 

PW  Stetod«HC1M3)fv»Sll2-KM? Bry  LjW*  — 

300  Tnte  tea  BiwpqPBiMa  6-10-12  — B Mora  — 

PFMF  Th*SmtS«rB(488)JK08g3*ff7-Hi-7 B Hanay  (3}  - 


«4P2)  A***jaeto(JJ)M5awrfjy4-ttHS D Mar*  — 

Mflnc  11-8  Rylw  ftrt.  1V*lte*a  ten.  4-1  FtataDeCaE.  7-1  Bateaiy,8-1  Daddy  IMM.  12-1  Ires  Ha 
Bd£5-1  Antes  ttten. 


BANGOR  MARES' ONLY  STANDARD  OPBINATIOIIAL  HUNT 
HAT 

2m  it  £1,298  (18  declared) 

1/120-  CarndWmaB(naVI)NltoDaOa«BE-li'7 C I 

Acturtta Stare R WoXhoize 5-1 1-0 L'  . 

Barton DdcSaodcnas 5-11-0 Htoa  B Bmtoa*  (7)  — 

5 aDpewll pS) JBBdby 5-n-o B 

Sfl>  Utv*tWB5»r»P«?DG«w;^5-1W) Seftea  WcM  » — 

0 P*te  lac*  C3)ri  Hone  i-11-0 B M — 

RrdaBdWDnce6-7i-o  Hr  s Hum*  m — 

m ntoAdmten (105) item 5-1  i-o m A Brewa  — 

AmartoeltoaBiBatrt 4-10-13 Boy  Ljea*  — 

Bead  WEbu  Us  V moms  4-10-13 

Biltong  BnCBote  4-10-13. 


. ■ WGUlHW  4-10-13 

0 Jmlmmm(MrnMs4-i0-i3 

0-3  Ja«Dady(lB)Hi%DTlnn3on 4-10-13  

3 mytridai  Ito toPHctts  4-10-13 

aBUHUtaMCWtataA  4-10-13 

0 PWnyM  WJMSiw*]  4-10-13 


'™ _ZTb 


itefB  - 


. D Pater  — 
. B Tom)  — 


R - 


EMBag;  2-1  QnaluB  HA  7-2  ttotildge  Udr,  13-2  letxtog  &pta  7-1  Bate  W GrU  8-1  Ban  Ctoc.  Da  to 
ThsBm.  KM  OocksoR.  Jaiyies  9*. 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jodoyt 


BDuaamdy 

SRrfdpaator 

HVtoiaao 

APMcCay 

CLkmByn 

SWynaa 


% 

iMia 

lianas 

ig 

tea 

% 

LawlSt 

78 

32.1 

*25.16 

DUdtoto 

12 

43 

273 

+4.71 

57 

S 

+3542 

6 Mtnte 

12 

70 

17.1 

-2555 

53 

226 

-2053 

■T-Dntot 

9 

58 

155 

-1455 

S 

ZB 2 

+33.43 

JMaokto 

6 

48 

16.7 

*437 

43 

209 

903 

DGiraUfa 

7 

s 

21.1 

+187 

52 

173 

+109 

CBmoki 

6 

19 

316 

+049 

88 

102 

*8325 

P Rotes 

E 

22 

270 

+4359 

Results 


ASCOT 

2jOO  (1*1  *Ot  1.  DAUPtUH,  Ur  S Durack 
(12-1);  2,  to*  to  (2S-J);  3,  VlMtactteptf 
(iS-8  fawi.  T2  ran.  IX  «.  (W  lAisson)  Tote: 
riBJO:  £3.10.  C5l».  C1 .10.  Dual  F:  ciobjo. 
Trio:  CSS.  10  CSF:  E2S7J6.  Trtcast  E737.77. 
2-30  (6f>  1,  WISTOW  C*4EK8K,  T BprSka 
(B-1);  3,  Tuaala  19-4  |Kw1;  *.  tto 
Oat  (5-1).  9-4  H-Tsy  Couregeoue-  7 ran.  X 
tat  (J  Dunlop)  Tote:  E9  3Q-,  £3.00. 12  10.  Dual 
F:  Cl  6.00.  CSF:  £24.56. 

S.OC  (Ira).  1,  JAW.R  H1I16(5-1 
ttenefag  Drop  (6-1):  3,  Maaaad  Son 
(8-1).  5-1  jMav  Palisade.  10  ran.  iK.  nk.  (B 
Han&ury]  Teas:  S4.S0:  EJ.7DL  E2.70,  C2J0. 
DutU  F:  01.60.  Trio:  MOJO.  CSF;  C3CL96.  NR; 
Apacbe  sw. 

a JW  CTOs  1.  SMART  WMU.JRM 
(8-11. 2,  tadtaa  mato  04-1):  On 

Had (T2-1).  IW  rav  ngwrope  15 ran  ». 
UL  (Lord  Hutdngdonj  Tote:  E9.TO:  £150. 
C4  30.  5360.  Dual  F:  £36.70.  Trio:  E579.90. 
CSF:  C102.0S.  Trieast  £1^25.78.  NR: 
Admire. 

4.15  (im):  t.  ONAUB,  R HWs  fujlB^: 
2,  ChaJ-Yo  (25-1):  A *“•*  A 
(B-i).  5 .an.  2.  nk.  [W  HWgTto  ttAO; 
C1.50.  £2.60.  Dual F:  £23.00.  CSF:  £2754. 
AM  (Ira  *n>  1.  TAUNT,  M Hills  (7-1):  S, 
ManHinnlnr«m  if  •*, II,M  ‘*"1”-)* 
8-S  lav  Royal  Diversion.  13  ran.  ■*.  8.  (D 
htoey)  TOa:  £8.20.  £250.  £4.60.  £350.  Dual 
plcralte].  Tria  £21030.  C3F:  £81 .76.  Tricast 
£741.30. 

ijO  ram  4Sada)*  1,  JAdWH  (,  Dettori 

“to):sriSptot6-i).3. 

i9_2l.  *3100.  IX  rm.  (joosdun)  Tam:  £3.30: 


Cl  50.  £2.10.  £1^0-  Dual  F:  C12.80.  Trio: 
naio.  CSF:  E23-35.  Trieaac  £9552. 
JACKPOT:  £238.49260,  £238^5256  ear- 
ned over  to  Ascot  today. 
PLMCBKTTiCSiaSO.  QUADPOTi Ct  IS  OO. 


CARUSLE 

i-6o  (am  if  Hdtete  £■  uma  mos 

ROCKKR.  O Parker  (11-4):  a.  Rate  Hr. 
(6-4  JMav);  3,  Itoatnalnn  Tlmea  (6-4 
JMav)  3 ran.  Nk.  7.  (A  Dleken)  Tota:  £3.40. 
Dual  F:  £4.00.  CSP:  £8.10. 

220  (2m  471 10»da  CIQi  t.TTT AH  THAI, 
Richard  Quest  (14-1):  z>  Kkgi  Mnstral 
(lO-IUtvi: 4 OoU tefts tr-B)  B ran. 25, 1ft 
(N  Mason)  Toae:  C15.4ft  E3m  D JO.  Dual  F: 
£1020.  CSF:  £2555. 

UB  (2m  4f  11  Oyds  Hdb>  1.  L1AP  M 
THE  OUR,  A P McCoy  (2-1  fav),  2,  Poor 
Pma  ftemra  p-ty. »,  Mem Jrarfacti  J33-1J. 
6 ran.4, 7.  (MlssL  a*WI)Toia:  C2G0:£1 50. 
Elia  Dual  F:  £340.  CSF:  EB.1K 
3^0  (3ra  Ctl)>  1.  ROYAL  VACATKJK.  J 
Callaghan  [4-S  fav):  % BufJni)  Sdwol 
(3-1);  ttyWMte  PtoumJ  (13-1).  4 ran  IX 
dial  (G  Moon)  Tote  KM.  DuM  F:  Elm 
CSF:  £1.34. 

4JW  (2m  If  Ndtop  1.  COTTAGE 
pmucs.  G Hogan  (9-4);  2,  Ptotenrl 
Strain  (3-1):  3,  Watt  AppotoMatt  (6-4  lav). 
4 ran.  6.  2.  (J  Quim)  Tote  £3-00.  Dual  F; 
£080.  CSF:  £057.  W:  Royal  Circus. 

4J8  (2m  Ch)(  1,  MARBLE  KAN,  D Bent 
lay  (3-1);  2,  Wayuphn  (7-4  lav);  3,  Cron 
Crania  (2-1).  4 ran.  iX.  9.  (U  Pslil)  T.  £230. 
□R  £230.  CSP  &54.  Mt  BeBery  Flrad. 
5.10  (2m  1IH  %KMOHTSMIIDOKtAB, 
R Johnson  [4-1);  2,  Totem  Fate  (3-1);  3, 
Umar  Dancer  (11-4  (*v).  8 ran.  8, 9.  (Mas 
VenedB  WlHinmal  Tote  £5.90;  Cl  GO,  £2.10. 
Cl  JO.  Dual  F:  C7.40.  Trte  C18aL  CSF: 
CliSS.NUC'MonTlgar. 

PUkCEPOTi  E23640.  QUADPOTi  €2030 


HUNTWQDON 
2.10  (2m  41  HOydt  Hdlato  1. 

MOS,  Michael  Srannan  (in|:  2, 
am  naat  (2-1  IV-tevC.  3,  Aaat  *n  Aaa  (7-1). 
3-t  (Wsv  Tuckers  Town.  11  ran.  ffc.  9.  (Q 
Huwwrd)  Tote  £1240;  C2.40.  Cl  4a  22.40. 
Dual  F:  £14^0.  Trio:  £49.70.  CSF:  £31 .10. 
L40  (to  4f  llOy*  Ch>  t, 

LODGE,  N wnianwofi  (1-2  iav);  2, 
toakkr  (7-1X  a,  Prawaran  (9-4).  7 ran.  Z 6. 
(K  Balleyl  Tots  ri.50;  ti.io,  E2J0.  Dual  F: 
£630.  CSF;  £6.12. 

3.15  (to  Cfe)i  1,  FIVCIMCR  SUIIAS,  A 
Thornton  (11-10  lav):  2,  Pfraa  Oil  near 
(8-4);  2,  Bawd  Oiaa  (2-1)  3 ran.  Z IS. 
(Miss  LudndsV  Bussell)  Tote:  £2JS.  Dual  F: 
£2.00,  CSF:  £3^5. 

5-50  (to  1 lOyria  Hdtete  i,  WANBHA,  A 


S Smith  (6-1);  2,  Star  total  (9-4):  3,  Mb 
Mora  (B-1).  2-1  tav  Dashing  Dollar,  fi  ran.  Nk. 
IX.  (K  Morgan)  Tote:  £7,60:  £230,  £2.10. 
Dual  F:  £630.  CSF:  £20.02. 

4L2S  (to  ItOydi  Ghp  1,  MO  UOMT,  L 
Harvey  (5-S);  2,  Wbote  To  Say  (7-«:  3, 
" ■ IX  S. 


(Andrew  Tumall) " 
CSF:  £840. 


13  tav)  3 ran. 
k £230.  Dual  F:  £3.70. 


4Jt  (to  HOyds>  1,  OJETFLAX,  M 

IWghlay  (4-S  tav);  2,  Pte  Baa  (33-1  y.  a. 
teaeound  (7-3).  IB  ran.  4,  5.  (N  Twiiton- 
-Davlasy  Tote:  £24«  £1^0.  £7.30.  Cl 50. 
Dual  F:  £8420.  Trio:  C1B5.1D.  CSF:  G844B. 
Amended  Result  Following  a Steward*' 
inquiry  Barton,  who  flnMed  flrtt.  vraa  dte- 
qoaHlad  tor  taking  the  wrong  course. 
PtACJEPOTi  £30.00.  ODASPOTi£41 .60. 
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Rugby  Union 


Logan  buries  home 
ties  to  become  the 
finished  finisher 


Robert  Armstrong  finds  Scotland’s  flier 
on  top  of  his  game  and  enjoying  a new  life 
as  the  astonishing  wing  o’  the  Wasps 


Kenny  logan  is  the 
most  prolific  scoring 
phenomenon  to  hit 
English  rugby  to  date. 
Since  the  2&-year-oLd  Scotland 
wing  joined  Wasps  last  Febru- 
ary he  has  become  the 
scourge  of  opposition  de- 
fences. setting  an  astonish- 
ingly strike  rate  with  21  tries 
in  16  games. 

Lagan's  scoring  spree,  not  to 
mention  his  Intelligent  sup- 
port play,  in  league  and  Euro- 
pean Cup  games,  has  com- 
pletely vindicated  his  bold 
decision  to  leave  his  300-acre 
Borders  form  in  the  hands  of  a 
manager  and  move  to  London. 

Emotionally  the  biggest 
wrench  was  walking  away 
from  Stirling  County,  his  dub 
for  the  past  17  years:  finan- 
cially it  must  have  hurt  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  £50,000 
offered  to  home-based  mem- 
bers of  the  elite  squad  by  the 
Scottish  Rugby  Union. 

In  Logan's  lexicon,  though, 
sentimental  ties  and  the  lure  of 
big  bucks  come  a poor  second 
to  his  overriding  desire  to  play 
top-class  rugby  Instead  of 
marking  time  in  the  backwater 
or  the  Scottish  leagues. 

This  6ft  lln  wing,  who  bolds 
30  caps,  is  now  fitter  and 
stronger  — weight-training 
has  added  71b  of  muscle  to  his 
torso  — and  probably  a 
microsecond  faster  over  30  to 
40  metres. 

"I  feel  1 am  improving  all 
the  time  because  Wasps  get 
me  involved  in  the  action  as 
much  as  possible,”  explained 
Logan.  “In  Scottish  rugby 
there  were  a lot  of  times  when 
1 had  no  ball  to  work  with  — 
if  you're  a big  fish  in  a small 
pool  you  get  targeted  by  three 
or  four  opponents  and  that 
makes  it  harder  to  play  up  to 
your  potential.  In  the  time  I 
have  been  with  Wasps  I have 
become  sharper  and  more 
aware  of  things  around  me. 

1 look  forward  to  training 
three  hours  every  day  — after 
all  there  is  so  much  to  play  for 
with  Wasps,  who  want  to  win 
things  at  home  and  in  Europe. 
On  top  of  that  I fly  up  every 
Wednesday  to  take  part  in 
Scotland's  squad  sessions;  I 


want  to  be  involved  In  our  in- 
ternationals against  Italy, 
South  Africa  and  Australia 
this  autumn  as  well  as  the  Five 
Nations.  There  is  a tot  of  work 
to  get  through  each  week. 

“Scotland  have  not  been  the 
biggest  threat  to  the  world  in 
recent  years  and  perhaps 
people  will  be  writing  us  off 
again.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  professionalism  is  a big 
help  to  Scottish  International 
rugby  — when  the  players 
turn  up  at  Murrayfleld  for  the 
weekly  session  I don't  have  to 
spend  time  on  fitness  train- 
ing. Instead  we  go  straight 
into  skills  work,  which  Is  the 
way  it  should  he.” 

- Logan  made  his  Test  dehut 


‘At  Wasps  there 
is  plenty  of 
competition  for 
your  place  but  I 
prefer  it  that  way 
— it  makes  you 
a better  player1 


against  Australia  in  Brisbane 
five  years  ago  as  a replace- 
ment full-back  for  the  injured 
Gavin  Hastings  — the  20-year- 
old  was  the  first  Stirling 
County  player  to  win  a fill! 
cap  — and  subsequently  he 
went  on  to  play  in  the  1995 
World  Cup,  as  well  as  taking 
part  in  four  Calcutta  Cup 
matches  against  ifrigfanrf 

However,  a persistent  back 
injury  ruled  him  out  of  Scot- 
land’s summer  tour  to  South 
Africa  and  killed  off  his 
chances  of  getting  picked  for 
the  Lions,  an  honour  that  also 
eluded  him  in  1993. 

Logan  sometimes  misses  the 
wide  open  spaces  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  farm,  which  is 
overlooked  by  a celebrated 
monument  of  the  patriot  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  but  West  End 
excursions  from  the  elegant 
Chelsea  apartment  owned  by 


the  club  do  not  allow  him  time 

to  get  bored  or  homesick. 

As  a former  schoolboy  soc- 
cer player  he  was  offered 
trials  by  Dundee  United  and 
Hearts  and  the  Scottish  flyer 
says  he  has  plans  to  watch 
Chelsea  “as  soon  as  Lawrence 
Dallaglio  comes  up  with  the 
tickets”. 

“Lawrence  Inspires  Wasps 
with  the  great  example  he 
sets  during  the  game  and  he 
is  a decent  guy,  too,”  said  Lo- 
gan. “He  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  life  down  here  is  enjoy- 
able, though  I do  miss  my 
mum  and  my  friends  hack 
home.  Nigel  [Melville]  and 
Smithy  [Rob  Smith]  have  both 
given  me  a lot  of  confidence 
«nrf  helped  to  build  a really 
good  team  spirit. 

"It  was  nice  to  get  a hat- 
trick  in  our  home  game 
against  Ulster  and  I also  en- 
joyed scoring  three  tries  in 
two  matches  against  Glasgow 
but  we  still  have  a way  to  go 
— we  expect  Swansea  to  push 
us  harder  in  the  game  at  Lof- 
tus  Road  [on  Sunday].  Still, 
the  team  doesn't  panic  under 
pressure,  as  we  showed  when 
Ulster  took  a 13-nil  lead  in 
Belfest  last  week.  We  showed 
character,  bouncing  back  to 
lead  by  a point  at  half-tune." 

Wasps'  unbeaten  progress 
to  the  European  quarter-fin- 
als has  prompted  sceptics  to 
point  out  that  neither  the 
London  dub  nor  the  free-scor- 
ing Logan  have  so  far  had  to 
play  French  opposition.  The 
Scot  takes  the  point  in  his 
stride:  “It  is  obvious  that  we 
are  not  in  the  hardest  group 
and  that  we  are  going  to  come 
up  against  a big  team  at  the 
knock-out  stage.  We  know  we 
will  have  to  raise  our  game  a 
couple  of  gears  to  go  further. 

“Personally  I want  to  keep 
scoring  tries,  become  a more 
consistent  player  and  get  the 
respect  of  the  team.  At  Wasps 
there  is  plenty  of  competition 
for  your  place  from  other 
wingers  but  I prefer  it  that  > 
way;  it  makes  you  a better 
player. 

“Besides,  if  you  don't  pro- 
duce the  goods  in  the  big 
games,  you'll  get  dropped  by 
Scotland.  When  it  cranes  to 
playing  a game  I still  can't 
regard  that  as  work  even 
though  I am  a full-time  profes- 
sional In  feet  I can’t  wait  for 
raatnh  day  to  come  round  each 
week." 


Pontypridd  go  to  Bath 
In  the  Heineken  Euro- 
pean Cup  today  with 
nothing  to  lose  and  wtih 
words  of  praise  from  the 
Wales  coach  Keith  Bowling 
ringing  in  their  ears.  . 

The  Sardis  Road  dob  axe 
already  certain  of  a place  fa 
next  month’s  quarter-final 
play-offs  as  the  best  fhird- 
ptarod  team  but,  alter  five 
fraught  weeks  in  which  their 
fighting  qualities  have  made 
the  wrong  sort  of.  imadlinw, 
they  are  under  orders  to  give 
Bath  the  right  kind  of  roasting. 

Bowring  believes  Ponty- 
pridd’s bold  attacking  style 

provides  a blueprint  for  the 

success-starved  national  team.. 
“Of  all  the  Welsh,  dobs  in 
Europe  Pontypridd  are  nearest 
to  understanding  what  I want . 
from  Wales,"  he  saUL  “The 
quality  of  their  bade  play  has 
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Happy  chappy . . - Logan  enjoys  another  try,  one  of  21  he  has  scored  In  16  games  for  Wasps 


Wales'  rugby  director  Terry 
Cobner  added:  “Pontypridd 
have  taken  so  many  kicks  up 
the  backside  this  season  , it  is 
about  ttma  they  received  a pat- 
on  the  bade.  They  are  consis- 
tently producing  an  exciting 
brand  -cf  rugby  that  Wales 
most  falro  with  them  into  the 
international  arena.” 

Bath  will  win  Pool  C and 
gain  a home  quarter-final  If 
they  preserve  their  unbeaten 
home  cup  record.  Their  trans- 
fer-listed England  wing  .Jon 
Sleigh tholme  should  start, 
given  that  Ieuan  Evans, 
Simon  f^nghegan  and. Brian 
Roche  are  injured 
Disguising  his  personal  dis- 
appointment  at  being  released, 
Stelghthoime  said  “Bath 
go  cm  and  win  this  tourna- 
ment We’re  among  several 
sides  who  are  dosing  the  gap 
cm  the  cup  holders  Brive."  Vic- 
tory over  Scottish.  Borders 
tomorrow  should  give  Brive  a 
home  {day-off  against  Ponty- 
pridd a prospect  guaranteed  to 
increase  the  Mood  pressure. 

Cardiff  are  unlikely  to  steal 
Pool  D since  it  would  require  a 
substantial  margin  of  victory 
against  Boargoin  today  and 
the  leaders  Harlequins  losing 
heavfry  to  Munster  tomorrow. 
Pool  B reaches  its. .dimax 
tomorrow,  when  the  unbeaten 
Wasps  rprall  the  England  and 
Lions  lock  Simon  Shaw  for  the 
■ visit  of  Swansea,- and  GJa^jow 
photograph-,  mark  leech  entertain  Ulster. 


Hexham  (N.H.) 


TOP  FORM 

2.20 

MMrRom 

PebbtoBasdi 

2.50 

Eponina 

Epaaloe 

3J0 

SrarGny 

WearDiy 

355 

JiHriMfip 

Jamaican  FBgbt 

425 

Tebto  Budget 

Ratarfo 

4.55 

Menakfl 

•Unn 

Worcester  (N.H.) 


Weekend  fixtures 


MorgiBoo 
Mr  Stung  Gale 
fiftmrGralfr*) 
Supennlcfc 
Monks  Sabam 
Prairie  Bltetroi 


HargiBoo 
Pharare 
Hawker  HiaAr 
DrRockat 
Desfr  (TEstrrad 
SEena  Creek 


Oral,  left-handed  dreut  of  T&n  twth  220yds  ruHri 
Going:  Good.  * Denotes  Writes. 

Long  (Mara  traveflene  PaJamon  (3  551  P Ecctes,  Batattre.  286  mites. 
Seven  day  whims  4.55  Bafindoo. 

Bantered  first  Brae:  2.50  La  Pentoma.  Vtanrad:  None. 

Figures  In  brackets  after  noise's  name  denote  days  sines  test  outtp.  F,  Rat 


CAPITAL  SHOPPING  CH1TRES  NOVICE  CHASE 

■dSw3m  If  £3.207  (11  (teefanxq 


Left-handed  etna  of  Im5f  with  220yds  rurHn. 

Eatag  Good.  * Denotes  bflntarc.  • Top  twin  rated. 

Long  dbtara  haWorn:  Gipsy  Gecf  (3.25)  and  Monks  Sofom  (4.30)  G Hubbard, 
Sullok.  176  miles. 

Seven  day  whams  None. 

BKnkared  fflrst  fine:  2.25  Dosses  Dan;  3.25  Vision  Of  Freedom.  Vfsored:  Nona 
Figures  hi  brackets  after  torse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  F.  Flat 


0543-1  an*  Cto  (4?)  G RfcftanJs  5-11-5 A H* 

WHF  Bran Edwe  (228)0  Oat  7-10-12 R tatty 

21/22-  Omayiwtoad  feq  J Chattm  8-10-12  — B sway 

04F5M  Hfckasni B*tas (11) J Wale 3-10-12 AIM* 

54/2 -F  HoUtt  OT  A 8-10-12 — K Mwaaa 

Ftm  Mania  p87)  HDcte  7-10-12 - B Son* 

15410-  H*  Ion  (171)  J tfcwatf  Ainu  7-10-12 D Briflgnaar 

VBM  MAM  BMC*  (21)  (HO  M llm  7-10-12  — J Cataohn 

Z3P52-  SfasvakMfl (140) f Chwstragb 7-10-12 ASM 

tt  60/4  Grimm BmcodaOT) C FMlust 6-10-7 D Barter 

11  54IB53  Pud*  Baa*  (ZS)  NAteai  7-10-7 0 Lefty 

BeOtag  15-8  Uster  Roes,  9-4  EMite  C*.  4-1  Mtfc  Baa*.  10-1  tttttt.  Skongdong,  12-1  OrapMlmL 
Pendtj  Baath. 


O E A METRO  CBfTRE  NOVICE  HURDLE  3YO 

AawN/Zm  £2.385  (7  declared) 


/2m  £2,385  (7  declared} 

P Fortane ttatarfflty  J Norte  10-ID 

2 REiHnfttm  Hi  u Mcky  10-10 

4 nw  no  (141  s aa  to-10 


2C  C WARHD0N  NOVICE  CHASE 

iwW2m  7T 1 1 0yds  £2,955  (9  declared) 


4 4 Beet  (IS)  R unta  i0-5 

5 2 Efeontoa  (42)  E EM  10-6 

B 4P  La  Rnbana  (M)  Uss  M Wtegan  10-6 

7 0 Tit*  Ifisdrtaf  (PIS)  D MtfM  10-5 

Betfiaff  n-io  Ejnnbtt.  1V8  Hi  Mskrt.  10-1  Til*  UartU.  10-1  La  Pi 
Futuna  Hump. 


K Jteaw 

A MAM 

a nraai 

R Baert* 

D Brtdgnatar 


2&-1  Tta  Tkl  BuuL  33-1 


O REGION  RAH.WAYS  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

Va4V2m  110yds  £2,632  (9  declared) 


2U42P/  Charts*  fh 
23422-  Coal  Wad 
UT/34  OBq  Rani 
lea  Ha* 
22141-  Hr  Stem 
463-43  naan  (l 
147125  Soutane 
RTt -ff  name 
(EP30  RpMnto 


(517)  U Satwioi  7-10-12 . 

r W flofaw  0-10-12 WO  Hen*  (7)  * 88 

■nr  tag  (D)  Hi  5 Smffli  7-10-12 E F Dm  (5)  84 

H)F  S3*  10-10-12 _ W Mcfartand*  — 

At  (f5S)  P Kchols  6-10-12 T J Mnpby  - 

(0) R WtoojnEa  7-10-12 ■ Dm«90 

•pte*  (13)  W P Bwen  6-10-12  N iMaam  — 

Hmtfmrajr&npr  7-10-r? — . 8 Tbmte  g — 

II)  Un  r Hmginri  7-10-7 G Rugae  (3)  — 


(3.0  uniew  staled) 

Football 
WORLD  CUP 
European  Qualifying 
Group  One 

Greece  v Denmark  (7.0) 

Slovenia  v Croatia  (7.0) 

Group  Two 

Georgia  v Poland  (12.0) 

Italy  v England  (7.45)  

Qroop  Throe 

Finland  v Hungary  (5.0) — _ — 

Switzerland  v Azerbaijan  (7.15) 

Group  Four 

Austria  v Belarus 

Scotland  v Latvia 

(Celtic  Park  Glasgow] 

Sweden  v Estonia 

Group  Rve 

Cyprus  v Luxembourg  (5.0) 

Russia  v Bulgaria  (7.0) 

Group  Six 

Czech  Republic  v Slovakia  (7.0) 

Malta  v Yugoslavia  (5.0) 

Spain  V Faroe  Islands  (7.0) 

Group  Seven 

Belgium  v Wales  (7.0) 

Holland  v Turkey  (7.0) 

QnxpBght 

FYH  Macedonia  v Lithuania  (7.0) 

Iceland  v Liechtenstein 

Rep  of  Ireland  v Romania 

Group  Nine 

Armenia  v Ukraine  (&30) 

Germany  v Albania  (5.30) 

Portugal  v Northern  Ireland  (530) 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Reading  v Crewe 

Stockport  v Oxford  Utd 

Swindon  v Bury 

Tomorrow 

Birmingham  v Wolverhampton  (4.0) . 

Stoke  v Port  Vtele  (1.0) 

Second  Division 

Burnley  v Carlisle 

Chesterfield  v Wigan 

Fulham  v Blackpool 

Gillingham  v Wycombe 

Grimsby  v Northampton 

Luton  v Plymouth 

Mlllwall  v Oldham 

Preston  v Bournemouth 

Southend  v Bristol  C 

Walsall  v Wrexham  — 

York  v Brentford 

Third  Division 

Cardiff  v Scunthorpe Postponed 

Chester  v Brighton 

Doncaster  v Hartlepool 

Exeter  v Swansea  

Hull  v Scarborough  - 

L Orient  v Rotherham 

Lincoln  v Torquay 

Mansfield  v Cambridge  Utd 

Notts  Co  v Macclesfield 

Peterborough  v Colchester 

Rochdale  v Darlington 

Shrewsbury  v RnrT>”’ 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Third  Division 

Ross  County  v Queen's  Park  (1.0)  _ 

Gflfl  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE 

Famborough  v Morecambe 

Hayes  v Stalybrldge 

Northwlch  v Hednesford 

Rushden  & D'monds  v He  relord 

Southport  v Kidderminster 

Not  on  coupon:  Gateshead  v Leek  Tit; 
Stevenage  v Woking. 


BaU&v  11-10  U Strang  G*.  9-2  SaUhencnespadi,  6-1  Fteree.  7-1  Coal  Weaffer.  8-1  Cbq  Had  Rarer. 


24F123  Batter  Bred  (10)  N item  8-12-0 

■253LH  hpareza fflfi M Mon 6-11-5 

ffffM  AaMaao  R27)  (D)  R Hgn  9-11-5 

0Q3V3  WteBataa  «*»  ni)  J hokrI  Jotnaon  5-11-1 

IM24t  SanBwa«KD)M  Tadunr  5-11-0 

05PP4  Seer  tey  (I?)  J Wa  5-1M 

note  AMadaom  (fS)  Ms  L l*nM  6-10-6 

5O440U  Eal&ar  n A JLQdnMud  15-10-0 

0&45P  M QtUN  Food  (17)  N Mason  7-10-0 


Batflap  1M  Sam  Bead.  7-2  Hhfegtts  Wtes.  4-1  Btetrftad.  5-1 
GuyTa-l  Atautau. 


R Gate 

P ten 

— b sam 

=!«BS 

A Itetesa 

zr_-»teA  omm* 

L MoGnOl  (7)  * 

6-1  Astete*.  12-1  Sue 


FA  CUPs  TUrdHrouBtf  quaUfylMe:  Ga/na- 
borough  Trin  * S SnteWa:  HalUax  Tn  v 
Osa«  Trn  C hod  ay  v Ilkeston  Tn.  winstord 
Utd  v Arnold  Tn:  Hyde  IM  v Ryhopa  CA: 
Emley  v Betpor  Tn;  N Ferrtby  Utd  y Gretna: 
Blyth  Spartans  v Worksop  Tn:  Madna  * 
Lincoln  Utd;  Gulsetey  v Penrith:  Nuneaton 
Bar  v Sbourtjddge;  Kehedng  Tn  v rtnekley 
Utd;  Bramsgrove  Rvra  v hocestar;  Kny- 
parstay  Vic  v Spalding  Utd:  Halesowen  Tn 
v Reddllcti  Utd:  Kings  Lynn  v VS  Rugoy; 
Heyhrkfgs  Sw Hta  v RadnreH  Htft;  Bo^yior 
Regis  Tn  v Croydon;  SlUngooume  v Lang- 
ney  Spts:  Sutton  Utd  v TontHidge:  Slough 
Tn  v TBbury;  Klngslonlan  v Whrantioe  Trn 
Braintree  Tn  v Barton  Rvnn  Margate  v 
Deal  Tn;  Yaadlng  v Romkjrd;  Caranahon 
Ath  v Fisher  Aiti:  Bllledcay  Tn  v Erith  A 
Belvedere;  Chetlenham  Tn  v Paulton  Rvrs: 
YeovU  Tn  v Chippenham  Tn;  Dorchester 
Tn  v Tiverton  Tn;  Basingstoke  Tn  v Colne 
Tru  Salisbury  C v Taunton  Tn;  Gloucester 
C v WetertoovlUe.  Teaoorrowi  Son  hull  Bor 
v Woodbrioge  Tn:  Si  Leonards  Siemcran  v 
Cam&edoy  Tn. 

UN1BOHD  UBAOU&  Pn wrier]  Altrinc- 
ham V Cdhryn  Bay;  Barrow  v Frtekiay;  B 
Auckland  v A Stanley;  Boston  Utd  v Run- 
corn:  Lancaster  v Raddlffe  Bor  Spenny- 
moor  v Bomber  Bridge.  Mi  Ashton  UUJ 
* NothBrtield:  Conglaton  Tn  v Faralay 
Celtic;  Drayisden  v FtlxUav  Eastwood  Tn  v 
vnnon  Alb:  Grow  Harwood  Tn  y Buxton 
Stocks  bridge  PS  v Bradford  PA;  Traflord  v 
Harrogate  Tn;  Whtttqr  Tn  v whiHey  Bay. 
Cup:  n>  «i  i ii  mill  lajayii  Alfreton  Tn  v 
Matlock  Tn;  Leigh  v Workington. 


Won;  Bath  v Crawley  Tn  (2JJ);  Cambrtdga 
C u Atherstone:  For  set  Green  v Burton  Alb: 
Grealey  Rvra  v Rodrwetl  Tn;  Hastings  v 


A CK  HETflO  CBmRE  SH0PPWG  OH  SUNDAY  HAMDfCAP  HURDLE 

HiVWSn  £2,167  (B  declared) 


f=  A/\L0GH  NOVICE  HURDLE  3Y0 

9teVV2rn  £2280  no  dBtiarad) 


Merthyr,  Tamworth  v AsMgrd  Tn. 
MvMeai  Badworth  UW  v Ratal* 


3m  £2,167(8  declared) 

sera  pm  gnu -Mm 


'2m  £2,280  flO  declared) 
ttktWarRlMiBdnaa  10-12  _ 


341F4-  Sewba  (1§8  Q | 
12  231  kUN|  mi 
21-433  HgUateltoM 
3S5P-1  jgra(tsraj 
T34FT*  D’Wdatr  Wtefl 
35502-  mm  (171)  PC 
553«  OMFtQltCDte 
0443P  terHMf  (21)6 


I JaSnoa  0-12-0 

non  6-11-4 — . . __ 

| M TodkuHtr  9-11-3 

Bs 11-11-2  

W Kemp  6-1&-T3 

sbrough  7-10-0 

I Mrs  K Lad!  5-10-0 

Hwn  7-10-0 


-8  Stew 

A s san 

Hastate  (7) 

— L (THam 


P Vil  Jaektae  ptPftftK  10-7 
temlbk  Dn» (R1)  F Tb*t 
tkma*fmuil»lnsanW- 


ua  10-12 w Dwaa  — 

SP  DHM(e)Pltal*V  ID-12 LAM(3)  B 

2 PafalMaatejgteRDfctoW-lZ J Cufcty  tt 

>Dwib  W-12 — I Lmnece  — 

EPHtebs  10-12 -A  Mag**** 

sVHMaHl0-12 I nSni  — 

0Jn10-7  — R Ihontei  p|  — 

n)FWlte10-7 - B BcfMaad  — 


pSteMSeteaiKW a Heaton 

ate  (PIS)  Afrfe  10-7 . S HBM 


5-2  BaDndtn.  3-1  Ua«dL4-1  fk/ttnd  Way.  0-2  Sarto.  Juban  10-1  CMtoSU*  12-1  Do*  Forget 
5-1  Mr  Mk*. 


Mas  2-1  RnkteM,  9-4  Shea  tak,0-2Ftan'sRmL  7-1  IMtehle.  9-1  Ktepl.  10-1  Uocsspdl 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


is  an  v urea  I r,te|B5 


is  an  % ures 


is  an  i urea  I T*«* 


is  fuc  % Lores 


DteMeoa  Badworth  UW  v Ramta  Tn;  81a- 
Hb nail  v Busfcm  Tn:  Brackfay  Tn  v Eve- 
warn  Utd;  Moor  Green  v Wlebedi  Tn: 
Pag«  Rngrs  v staRord  Rngm  RC  Warwick 
v Sutton  Coldfield  Tn:  Shapahed  Dyn  v 
Grantham  Tn.  SuMfl—u  Mileliau  Faro- 
hem  Tn  v cindarfard  Tn,  Fleet  Tn  v BaL 
flock  Tn;  Newport  AFC  v Trowbridge  Tn; 
Newport  How)  v Ctevodon  Tn;  Weeun-S- 
Mare  v Weymouth:  YatoTn  v Havant  Tn. 
1STWAH  LEASAIBi  Premier  DMstaoi 
Aylesbury  v Bonham  Wood;  Bishop's 
Btartfihd  v Harrow  Bon  Duhetoh  v Hendon; 
Oxford  C v Hitchln;  Purlfeet  v Greveeend  4 
N:  Walton  A Here  ham  v Enfield.  Rreb 
Chertsey  Tn  v Abingdon  Tn;  Grays  Ath  v 
Berahameied  Tn;  LeathartieM  v Maiden- 
head UM;  Wembley  v Worthing;  Whyn- 
leate  v Aldershot  Tin1,  Wokingham  Tn  v 
Hampton.  Soeondi  Bedford  Tn  * Windsor 
S Eton;  Chaltont  Si  Pater  v Bracknell  Tn; 
Chaehunl  u Hungartoid  Tru  Eg  ham  Tn  v 
Northwood;  Horsham  v Wlttiam  Tn;  WeaM- 
storw  v Convey  bland.  Think  Avalay  v 
Ware;  Corlnihien  Casuals  v Hertford  Tn; 
Croydon  Am  v Dorking:  East  Thurrock  Utd 
v Kingsbury  Tn:  Harlow  Tn  v Ford  Utd; 
Hornchurch  » Hemal  Hempstead;  Lowes  v 
SoutnaH.  Trtag  Tn  v Clapton. 


N-W  COUNTIES  LflAQUe  First  Dfo- 

hfam  Atherton  LR  v Hgtsllngden:  Black- 
pool Rvrs  v MossJey;  Cnaddarton  v Vaux- 
hall  GM.  CUossop  NE  v Clltheroe;  Hoiker 
Old  Boya.  * Atherton  CollK  Nanlwleh  Tn  v 
Burscough;  Rossendole  Utd  v Newcastle 
Tic  Sr  Hatens  Tn  * Warrington  Tn;  Sal  lord 
C v Raimbooom  UttL 
ARNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LEAGUE:  First  DMsmnc  Biuingham  Tn  v 
RTM  NaivcasSe;  Consutr  v Morpeth  7 re 
Crook  Tn  v Billing  ham  Syn:  Durham  C v 
Shimon,  Easington  v Munon;  Gutaborough 
Tn  v Bedllngton  Ter;  Nortfiotlerton  v Tow 
Law  Tn;  Seoham  RS  v Dunston  Fed: 
Stockton  v J arrow  Roofing. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAGUE: 
threader  Division  Armlhorpe  Wei  v 
ThaOdey:  cunon  Ashton  v Denaoy  Utd: 
Ecdeslall  utd  v Haltom;  Glasshoughton 

Weil  V Hucttnoll  Tru  Hath  aid  Main  v Mai  toy 

MW;  L/vente dge  v Sottty  Tn;  Pickering  Tn  v 
Pomeiraa  Cota:  3henMd  v ossett  Aib. 
SCREWFIX  DBUBCT  LEAGUE  thender 
Dhrtalen:  Backwell  Utd  v BMeford:  Brio- 
port  V Mol ks ham  Tn:  Bristol  MF  v Bridge- 
water  Tn:  Chord  Tn  v Keyneham  Tn;  Odd 
Down  v Barnstaple  Tin;  Torrlngton  v 
Brlailngton. 

PONTVIS  LEAGUE:  Prerater  OMaiom 

Liverpool  v Leeds  (2.0). 

8-E  COUNTIES  LFAGUF  (71 JJ):  First 
Ohdstoor  Charlton  Ath  v Watford;  Crystal 
Palace  v Fulham;  Gillingham  v West  Hem; 
Leyton  Orient  v Tottenham:  Mlllwall  v 
Ipswich:  Portsmouth  v Arsenal;  OPR  v 
Cambridge  Utd;  Southend  Utd  v Norwich 
C.  Secern]  UiWon  Barnet  v Bourne- 
mouth; Brentford  v Reading;  Brighton  v 
Colchester  LAd;  Oxford  Utd  v Bristol  Rvrs; 
Southampton  v Luton  Tn;  Swindon  v 
Wycombe:  Tottenham  v Wimbledon. 
PRESS  m JOURNAL  HIGHLAND 
I EAOUB-  Cow  Rngra  » Brora  Rngrs; 
Peveronvaje  v Frasartxirgn;  Fort  William  v 
Kalin. 

LEAGUE  OF  WALES  (£30):  Aberystwyth 
v TNS;  Bangor  C v Rhayader  Tic  Barry  Tn 
v Porthmadog;  Caernarfon  Tn  v Inter 
Cabl e-Tel:  Caeraws  v Rhyl;  Carmarthen  Tn 
v Wetshpool:  Camaeg  Ynya  Mon  v Naw- 
town;  Connah'e  Ouay  v Havertordwaac 
Cwmbran  v Flint  Tic  Ebbw  vale  v cortwy. 
BUSH  LEAGUEi  Anamier  DMelenr  BaHy- 
mena  v Ards;  Cllttonvilla  v Portadawn: 
Caieralne  v Omagh  Tn;  Crusadara  v Qien- 
toran;  Qenavan  v Unftetd.  PM  Triulrinni 
BaUydara  v Umavody  Utd;  Dungannon 
Swiss  v DtsBIlery.  Larne  v Bangor;  Nswry 
vCarrick. 

nUEHBLYi  Foeapuuaih  Dagenham  A 
Redbridge  v west  Ham  Utd. 

EUROPEAN  U-21  CHAMPIONSHIP 
QUAUPVWGi  Creqp  (haw  Tsaumw 
Sioventa  v Croatia  (ZO).  Croon  heat: 
Tomomm  Switzerland  v Franca.  Oroop 


Rugby  (JMon 

HEXNEKBI  CUPi  Pool  A:  Toulouse  v 
Leinster  (2.20).  TaMtiwn  Milan  v 
Leicester  |«L0). 

Pool  Be  Tomorrow:  Glasgow  v ubtar 
(Scotstoun);  Wasps  v Swansea. 

Pool  Oi  Balti  v Pontypridd  (2.15).  Tonaop- 
rowi  Scottish  Borders  v Brive  (230, 
Natherdaia). 

Pool  D:  Cardiff  v Bourgoln  (2JO).  Tomor- 
row; Munster  v Harlequins  (4.3a.  Tho- 
rn ond  Pkl. 

Pad  B Llanelli  v Caledonia  (2.0);  Pou  v 
Treviso  (*.30). 

nnwrenH  CONPaH—Cte  Pool  Ai 
Agen  v Ebbw  Vela  (7G).  Tomorrow:  La 
Rordieile  v Bristol  12.0). 

Pool  It  Tomorrow;  Montpelier  v Newport 
(2.0);  Sale  v Montferrand. 

Pool  Cs  Fanil  Constanta  v Dax  (SJO); 
Stodo  Francals  v Ldn  Wah  (2L0). 

Pool  Ds  Bogles  v Mca  (7.0):  Northampton 
v Connacht 

Pool  Hr  Bridgend  v Grenoble  12J7J. 
Tomorrow!  Richmond  v Colomlera  |Z1B). 
Pool  Fi  Beziers  v Toulon  (7.30).  Tonor- 
rowi  Padova  v Gloucester  (2J0). 

Pool  tt  Biarritz  v Newcaelfa  (1.16). 
Toaorrom  Edinburgh  v Perpignan 
(Goldeiwere). 

Pool  Hi  Cashes  v Neath  (7.0).  Tomorrow: 
3aracens  v NaTOanne. 

AU.WFO  DUNBAR  PHENB&RSMP:  Toma 
Coventry  v Rotherham;  Fylde  v Exeter;  Ldn 
Scottish  v Wakefield:  Moseley  v Bedford; 
Waterloo  v Orrall:  West  Hartlepool  v 
BlacMieath. 

-TEirSOM  NATIOHAL  LEAOUte  Oaer  Liv- 
erpool St  Helens  v Rqesfyn  Ptc  Lydnsy  v 
Otiey;  Newbury  v Leeds:  Nottingham  v , 
Moriey:  Reading  v Ldn  Welsh;  Rugby  v 
Harrogate;  Worcester  v Whariodoie. 

Two  Worth,  Asponia  v Manchener,  Blr- 
mingham/Soiihuii  v Sedgfey  Pfc  Kendal  v 
Preston  Q:  Nuneaton  v Uchilato;  Sandal  v 
Min cMB)c  Sheffield  v VDimlnffon  Pic  Wah  , 
i sail  v Stourbridge.  1 

Snuita  Barking  v Cfiflon;  Camberfey  v N I 
I Walsham;  Havant  v Bridgwater;  Henley  v | 
Esher;  Met  Police  v Cheltenham:  Plymouth  i 
I v Wanton-S-Mare:  Tabard  v Redruth.  ! 
WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAQUEr  Bret  Dte-  I 
totem  Abarevan  v Cross  Keys  12.01:  Absr- 
, Oilory  v Caerphilly  (ZO):  Dunvem  v fluirt- 
ney  (2.0):  Maestag  v Merthyr  (2.0); 

; Newbridge  v Blackwood  (2JT);  Poraypbol  v 
Llandovery  {2jD);  Treorchy  v S wales 
Police  1241):  UWtC  (Cardiff  Inst)  v Bonv- 

meen  (2.0)- 

mi  UUUMIE  IMPHTli  Qraop  A:  Currie 
y Gala;  Glasgow  Hawks  v Preston  Ledpe; 
HawIcL  v Heriota  Fp;  Melrose  v Edinburgh 
Acada;  Musam burgh  v Kirkcaldy. 

Group  Borot^hmulr  v Kilmarnock; 
Dwtdee  HSFP  v Watsomans;  JerLForest  v 
West  oi  Scotland:  Kelso  v Poobiee;  Sdriing 


Busby  league 

WOMP  OMNI  CHA—IOalilEP.  tool- 
ftaab  Cronulla  v Hunter  Mariners  (lOSfJ. 
NATWHAL  CONPERNNCE  LEAQUB 
(2J0):  Premier  DUtelum  Aakam  v Leigh 
Miners;  Beverley  v Woctsttm;  Haworth  v 
Wigan  S(  PetricKs  Lock  Lane  v Dudley  HU; 
Mayfield  v west  Hull:  Ofdfiara  SC  Armas  v 
Epranwnt;  Walney  Central  v Seddleworih. 
nrat  DMafom  Barrow  Island  v MUtout; 
Earn  Leeds  v Mi  Bor  d;  Leigh  East  v Redhfll: 
Moldgreen  y Btockbrootc  Outton  v Thorn- 
hill; Skirl augh  v Easimour;  Wigan  St  Judes 
v Shaw  Crosa. 

Second  INeteieea  Dewsbury  Moor  v Hor- 
■nanton:  Dodworih  v London  Stdb. 


Hockey 


NATIONAL  1 EAGIfte  Promtsr  Oivtotom 

Barford  T v Doncaster  (12.0:  AlumweU  CC. 
Walsall);  Beeston  v Cannock  (1.30):  Can- 
terbury v Roecflng  (1J30):  East  Grinswad  v 
Southgate  (2.0);  GufkHord  v OW  Loughten- 
lana  (12.0):  Hounslow  vTeddlngton  (1-9Q). 
Toiwonowi  Barford  T v Beeston  OJO; 
AlumweU  cc,  WalMH);  Cannock  v Doncas- 
ter IZ30);  Canterbury  v Guildford  fUM; 
Hounslow  V East  Grinsteed  (iO):  Reading 
v Old  LougMonlana  OOk  Southgate  v 
Teddington  (2.0). 

Rrd  DhWoei  Tomorrow  Bfueharts  v 
laca  (2.0);  Boumvllle  v Lewes  (2 JO); 
Bromley  v Hempstead  fl-0);  Brooktends  v 
Sheffield  (2JJ);  chelmatont  v Indian  Gym 
(1.0):  Firebrands  v Havant  (1j0J;  Gk»  £ v 
Warrington  (1.30);  Hartassan  M v Hull  (2 JOk 
Oxtord  Hawks  v Stourport  (2JJ);  Oxford 
Unlv  v Loughborough  Students  (2.0);  Sur- 
biton v St  Albans  (2-30). 

SCOTTISH  LCAQUB  [nvertotth  v Gordon- 


lans;  Kalburne  v Grange;  Mbntech  W v 
western;  Stepps  v KM  Watsonions  v 


Clydesdale.  To 

Tomorrow 


i Western  v WM. 


WELSH  WOmt  LEAmM  Cardiff  Ath 
v Panartfr.  Colwyn  Bay  v UW1&  Ponfypridd 
v Newtown;  Swarwaa  v Newport 


Pursuers  close 
on  Innovation  in 
Whitbread  race 


[/■NUT  FROSTAITS  Tmirv. 
I Vvatton  Kvaeraer  Is  feel- 


Ctwny  v Bigger. 


Basketball 


HATTOHAL  LEAGUE  Etent  First  Dte- 
,—0“J ^UT**1*1  v T*Maid«  Oxford  v steven- 
«a;  Solihull  v Guildford;  Westminster  v 
Coremry.  tocoto  DM*»  Flintshire  v 
Solent;  South  Wales  v Swindon;  Thames 
Valley  v Northampton. 

■tom*.  First  DhUon  Bhndncnsn  v 
speithoma;  Nottingham  v Rhondda;  Shat- 
Sgij.  v N W London;  Thames  Valley  v 
rtorttwnpfyu 


■ Vvatton  Kvaeraer  Is  fleet- 
ing  the  effect  of  bebxg  the 
narrowest  of  the  10  Whit- 
bread 60s  in  the  Round  the 
World  Race,  writes  Bob 
Fisher-  Though  the  Norwe- 
gian boat  stOI  leads  on  file 
leg  to  Cape  Town  after  20 
fays  at  sea,  the  two  boats 
immediately  behind.  Grant 
Dalton's  Merit  Cup  and 
Paul  Cayard’s  EF  Lan- 
guage, are  catching  up; 
wing  respectively  17  and 
22  miles  astern. 

Since  rounding  the  first 
of  the  two  turning  mianfe* 
the  Brasilia*,  coast,  the 
Dha  de  Fernando  de  Noro- 
aha  late  on  -Tnesaay, 


i Cyprus  v Luxembourg  [1.01.  ( 

■gtob  FYR  Macedonia  v Lithuania  (2.0). 

Tomorrow 


FAl  NATIONAL  LEAQUEr  rriwiis  Dte- 

ireon:  SHgo  Rvrs  v SI  Patricks  Ath. 
LEINSTER  SENIOR  CUP]  Second 
ram*  Ards  v Sedurgan;  Sacred  Heart  v 
Burron  Carte  (2J0):  Shamrock  R*re  v 
Kinvara  Boys  112.0). 

FA  WOMEN’S  PREMIER  LEAQUEl 
Wliwtsl  DMaioaa  Everton  v Doncaster 
t1-0|;  Uvarpoof  FC  v Croydon  fiznok 
MHhrari  v Tran  mare  Rvre  (2.0);  Wtjmttey  v 
Bradford  C (2.D) 


lew  Hockey 

■HNSON  A HEDQES  CUP:  (tauten. 
2** -23?  *•*  Aw  v Nocangnam  (5.0): 
►*«««»««  * 

Basingstoke  (£.0). 

aWTHIBW  PREMin  LEAGUft  CartJW 
v Peterborough  (BJO):  Telford  v Guildford 
g-r0'-To*°”r»wi  Guiidtond  v Slough 
(8JJ);  Peterborough  v Cardiff  (0-lS),  ™ 

SSSS!H«7'Tf!rM  T1ROPMY!  v 

f?%  Kingston  v MurrayfleU 


Tomorrow 


Ayr  y Nottingham  (fijm; 

Ssrjfsasrtts; 


NORTHERN  PREMIER  LEACUE- 


nos  neen  nwnw 

with  sheets  just  cracked 
towards  Hha  Trtudade,X,000 
miles  to  the  south.  Jh  thfe 

circumstance  she  fa  not  as 
powerful  as  her  pnrsoers^ 

Bans  Bouschblte’aBrimeL 
S™frgy,  trailing  thfr, fleet 
wth  a broken,  rodder,  fa 
heading  for  Recife,  250 
miles  ahead,  where  the 
damaged  steering. equip-:, 
ment  wffl.  be  replaced,  • 

‘ At  Bermuda  Gold  Cuj^  • 

me  America’s  Cup  winner 
Russell  Coutts,  is.,  being 
held  to  a l-i  scorelme  fathe 
quart  cr- finals  by  ht«  coim- . 
fryman,  Gavin  Brady, . 


H 


4 


i 


-•«ues 

®°ach  * 

style 


35?euanj 


i®5»K 
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68  a*  ^en^W0rth  Price  move  into  the  World  Match  Play  champion’s  line  of  fire  after  Woosnam  is  blown  away 

Deadly  Els  marks  card  with  ten  out  of  ten 

Ellis 


«wsnam  bv  7*1  1 JcU1 

■••or:,  ever  unduly  gyISi6, 

ic.  and  now  ^ “S^JunartT 
n good  friends3  £?tch  between 

Price  for  a Nick 

• , It  would; £*"*«  Goal, 
successive  } he  f°urth 

■ - - has  the  tenSh?r  EUs'  wlj0 

...  .this event  «T^kai)le  record  in 

;,.matehes«ltl^X,\oLyed10 

L?  ' tween  ^ 

■V.  wes  never  in 

Ji^StevSEgiSr  Austra- 

- ZftSsi wfiKS 

■ ■■Ssswsare 

' S right  ttnm  the 

oojhEls  had  not  played  a com- 
■* ; - petitive  round  Tor  Ove  ww£ 

Seed  h£i8?od  °n  016  rirst  ^ 

laced  with  an  opening  se- 

2^nce?£fourh°iSSS 

{“?  «w ■ most  demand^ 
£ mV*E53:  He  covered  the m 

_/5ere  was.  in  the  classic 

Pfiras?’  a lot  of  S»If  to  be 
• Played,  but  there  are  not 
*PfPy  People  who  can  give  Els 
f “S^SP  start  ^ hope  still 
n,  :c.  to  win.  For  Woosnam  it  was  a 
u ii,iu^rarst^ase  scenario,  for  it 
ii?.fc..M™eant  that  not  only  was  he 
““w  down,  but  be  had.  in 

- under  an  hour,  given  his  op- 
- . poneot  the  freedom  to  play  for 

. the  rest  of  the  day  without 
pressure. 

“I  really  didn't  play  very 
well,"  said  Woosnam.  “In  fact 
it  could  have  been  a lot  worse. 

I did  quite  well  to  stay  out 
there  Torso  long. " 

Woosnam  has  been  using  a 
driver  here  designed  with  the 
help  of  space-age  technology. 
But  the  trouble  with  such 
things  is  that  while  you  may 
go  up  like  a rocket,  all  too 
often  you  come  down  like  the 
stick,  and  Woosnam 's  open- 
ing drive  yesterday  was  folly 
15  yards  behind  that  of  Els. 
He  lost  that  hole,  as  well  as 
the  3rd,  where  he  drove  into  a 
bunker,  and  he  also  lost  the 
4th  where  he  was  at  least  35 
''  : yards  behind  his  opponent  off 
foe  tee";^;  hit  .a  four-iron 


Wentworth  scores 


Long  and  winding  road . . . a tired  and  unwell  Colin  Montgomerie — 1 feel  very  poorly*  — walks  down  the  eighth  fairway  at  Wentworth  yesterday  on  his  way  to  defeat  fay  Brad  Faxon  photograph:  steve  mumday 


second  shot  to  six  feet,  Woos- 
nam a three-wood  well  right 
of  the  green. 

Thus  encouraged,  Els  went 
to  the  turn  In  3%  finished  the 
back  nine  with  three  birdies, 
for  a five-under-par  67.  In 
gusting  wind  and  on  a course 


— •(*».»  mnsnom 

Mth 

•v  • - t.  -vtiM  * ■!* 


«*»  'te  •••=-"■ 


E Els  (South  Africa)  beat  I Woosnam  (Wales)  7 & 6 
V Singft  (Fiji)  beat  S EJkington  (Australia)  5 & 4 
H Price  (Zimbabwe)  beat  F Nobilo  (New  Zealand)  6 & 5 
B Faxon  (US)  beat  C Montgomerie  (Scotland)  2 & 1 

Today's  order  of  play 

E Els  v N Price 
B Faxon  v V Singh 


which  was.  Price  was  to  say 
later  on,  playing  as  hard  as  he 
had  ever  known  it  that  was 
some  come-back  score. 

At  that  stage  Woosnam  was 
four  down.  He  needed,  at  the 
very  least,  a good  start  in  the 
afternoon.  It  would  help,  too, 
if  Els  were  to  falter.  So  when 
the  South  African  began  bo- 
gey, bogey,  Welsh  hopes 
would  have  risen,  had  not 
Woosnam  done  the  precise 
same  thing.  That  really  was  a 
fatal  error  and  there  was  not 
much  spring  in  the  Woosnam 
step  thereafter. 

The  bouncing  gait  of  Mont- 
gomerie was  also  noticeably 
more  restrained.  The  Scot, 


husky-voiced  and  weary -eyed, 
confessed  later  that  he  had  flu. 
“I  feel  wy  poorly,"  he  said, 
and  he  also  feels  exhausted. 

When  Montgomerie  an- 
nounced nine  weeks  ago  that 
he  was  going  to  play  10  events 
in  a row,  including  the  Ryder 
Cup,  it  seemed,  not  to  put  too 
One  a point  on  it,  stupid. 
Given  that  he  is  such  a good 
player  and  is  therefore  likely 
to  be  in  contention  much  of 
the  time,  and  given  that  the 
Ryder  Cup  Imposes  unique 
and  severe  strains  on  every- 
one, the  likelihood  of  the  Scot 
surviving  such  a stressful 
schedule  seemed  minuscule.  1 

Now  he  hasn’t  "After  27  ! 


holes  against  Brad,"  be  said 
yesterday,  ‘Td  given  every- 
thing. My  mind  was  keen  to 
keep  going,  but  the  body  was 
saying  *no’.  The  last  few 
weeks,  what  with  a second 
place  before  the  Ryder  Cup 
and  a second  after  it,  and  the 
cup  itself  have  run  me  into 
the  ground.  Tm  so  tired  It's 
causing  me  health  problems. 
The  batteries  are  well  down. 
There  have  been  a lot  of  with- 
drawals and  no  input" 
Despite  the  fatigue,  Montgo- 
merie had  battled  well  But, 
as  he  said:  “It’s  always  dan- 
gerous playing  people  who 
can  putt,"  and  Faxon,  most 
days,  can  do  that  The  Scot 


had  birdied  the  4th  and  5th 
boles  of  the  afternoon  to  take 
a two-hole  lead  and  at  the  7th 
Faxon  had  a long  putt  for  par 
and  a halved  hole. 

Then  the  American  did  it 
again  at  the  9th.  This  time  the 
two  men  agreed  that  another 
par  putt,  for  a half,  was 
roughly  30  feet,  but  Montgo- 
merie was  clearly  a little 
peeved  that  he  was  not  by 
now  four  up  and  in  charge. 

Worse  was  to  come.  "I  gave 
him  the  10th  and  13th,"  said 
Montgomerie,  who  bogeyed 
both,  “and  he  birdied  the  llth 
and  12th,”  and  so  in  the  space 
of  four  holes  the  Scot  had  gone 
from  two  up  to  two  down  and 


from  that  point  pars  from 
Faxon  were  good  enough  to 
beat  a dispirited  Montgomerie. 

The  Scot  is  trying  to  win 
his  filth  successive  European 
No.  1 spot,  beating  the  record 
set  by  Peter  Oosterhuis,  and, 
he  says,  “it’s  killing  me  right 
now.  Fm  going  for  a record 
and  I might  never  have  the 
chance  again.  I am  very,  very 
tired  and  it  is  too  soon  to  say 
whether  I wfll  play  in  the 
DunhiQ  Cop  next  week  or  not 
The  Volvo  Masters  is  my  goal 
right  now:  that  is  all  I am 
thinking  about" 

Montgomerie's  wife  Elmar 
is  expecting  their  third  child  I 
in  May  but,  he  says,  it  will  not  I 


influence  whatever  decision 
he  makes  over  whether  to 
play  a great  deal  more  in  the 
United  States  next  year. 

Faxon  thinks  he  should  go. 
“I  think  It  would  be  a good 
move  for  him.  Look  at  the 
overseas  players  who  have 
had  great  careers  in  the  US  — 
Greg  Norman,  Nick  Price, 
Nick  Faldo.  Steve  Elkington 
and  now  Frank  Nobilo.  He 
would  be  a top-10  guy.  He  is 
already  a top-20  guy  playing 
only  seven  or  eight  events.  I 
know  he  wants  to  be  the 
world  No.  1 and  with  the 
strength  in  depth  that  we 
have  in  America,  that  can 
only  help  him.” 


Rugby  League 


Sport  in  brief  I Results 


Leeds  in  no  hurry  for  Murray 


Andy  Wilson  on  the  possible  candidates 
for  coach  after  Dean  Bell  takes  a step  down 


■ *-* 


DEAN  BELL,  head  coach 
of  Leeds  for  the  past  2VS 
years,  is  stepping  down 
to  a new  position  as  head  of 
youth  development  in  ex- 
change for  a three-year 
contract 

Gary  Hetherington,  the 
club's  chief-  executive,  said: 
“We  have  only  reached  this 
. agreement  with  Dean  within 
the  last  couple  of  days,  and 
there  is  no  real  urgency  to 
find  a replacement"  He  then 
- . provided  a list  of  14  potential 
successors,  including  himself, 
The  favourite  is  Graham 
Murray,  an  Australian  whose 
stock  in  this  country  is  high 
- after  his Hunter  Mariners 
side  beat  Wigan  in  the  World 
. Club  Championship  last : 
weekend.  Murray  is  con- 
tracted  to  Super  League  and 
'Ukely  to  be  available  soon  as 
the  Mariners  will  be  the  first 
casualty  of  any  compromise 
• between  the  game's  warring 

I.  factions  down  under. 

Also  strongly  tipped  is  Mal- 
^ colm  Reilly,  the  former  Great 
• 'Britain  coach  who  last  month 
: '^guided  Newcastle’s  Kmghts  to 


Hockey 


their  first  Australian  pre- 
miership. “It  is  no  secret  that 
Malcolm  is  interested  in  com- 
ing back,"  said  Hetherington, 
who  talked  to  ReDly  in  June. 

Reilly,  however,  walked 
away  from  Leeds  in  1989  after 
an  unhappy  year  at  the  helm 
and  has  a massive  loyalty 
contract  with  the  Australian 
Rugby  League  which  presents 
a major  obstacle  to  him  tak- 
ing up  a position  with  a Brit- 
ish Super  League  dub. 

Many  names  were  red  her- 
rings. The  former  Leeds 
player  Ellery  Hanley  and  the 
current  Great  Britain  coach 
Andy  Goodway  do  not  have 
sufficient  experience  to  work 
above  Bell,  while  the  word 
from  Australia  is  that  if  John 
Monie  returns  to  England 
next  year  it  will  be  with  i 
Wigani.  . I 

The  off-field  turmoil  which  i 
has  engulfed  Hull  Sharks 
since  they  earned  promotion 
to  new  season's  Super  League 
continued  yesterday  wifo  the 
resignation  of  the  chairman 
Roy  Waudby,  a long-serving 
stalwart  of  the  dub  who  was 


appointed  last  month  by  the 
Starks’  new  owner,  Britain's 
Davis  Cup  captain  David 
Lloyd,  in  succession  to  Tim 
Wflhy. 

Citing  a dash  of  personal- 
ities with  the  new  chief  exec- 
utive Mike  Appleton  and  a 
disagreement  over  a new  sta- 
dium as  the  reasons  for  his 
i departure,  he  said  In  a state- 
I xnent:  “I  accepted  the  chair- 
manship on  certain  condi- 
' tions.  one  of  which  was  that  I 
would  be  able  to  appoint  a 


Bell . . .new  three-year  deal 


further  director  to  the  exist- 
ing board. 

“Last  night  the  directors 
were  presented  with  prepared 
minutes  recording  their  resig- 
nation and  appointing  David 
Lloyd  and  Mike  Appleton  in 
their  place.  I consider  this  un- 
acceptable. In  a previous 
meeting  with  Mike  Appleton  I 
warned  him  that  I would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  work  with 
him  because  his  management 
style  is  so  different  to  mine. 

“The  letter  to  all  staff;  | 
warning  them  that  both  Hull  . 
City  and  Hull  Football  Club 
face  possible  liquidation,  was  1 
an  example  of  this.  It  sent  out 
the  wrong  message.” 

I Wigan  Warriors  are  on  a 
collision  course  with  the 
I Rugby  League  over  plans  to 
scrap  the  game’s  Alliance  set- 
up, a move  condemned  by  the 
coach  Eric  Hughes  as  “abso- 
lute nonsense  and  a complete 
disaster”. 

But  rival  clubs  — keen  to 
cut  costs  — are  seriously  con- 
sidering abandoning  their 
reserve  teams,  leaving  the 
Warriors’  second  string  with 
no  one  to  play  against  If  that 
happens  the  Super  League 
side  will  apply  for  a place  in 
the  Second  Division  for  their 
reserve  side. 


Broncos  in  final 
but  Betts  is  hurt 

BEN  Walker,  standing  in 
for  the  injured  Allan 
Langer,  inspired  a come- 
back by  Brisbane  Broncos 
yesterday  as  they  beat 
Auckland  Warriors  22-16 
for  a place  in  the  World 
Club  Championship  flnnl 
Walker  scored  tries  after  22 
and  -67  minutes  of  an  ill- 
tempered  clash. 

It  was  a bad  day  for  Auck- 
land and  for  Denis  Betts, 
playing  his  final  match  for 
them  before  returning  to 
Wigan  next  season.  He  tore 
a shoulder  muscle  and  will 
miss  Great  Britain’s  Test 
series  against  Australia 
next  month. 

Shane  Endacott,  son  of  • 
the  Warriors’  coach  Frank, 
scored  an  early  try  and  the 
wing  Lee  Oudenryn  scored 
two  more  as  Auckland 
threatened  to  become  the 
first  visitors  to  win  in  Bris- 
bane since  June  1996. 

The  Broncos  took  control 
after  Walker  and  Gorden 
Tallis  touched  down.  Ouden- 
ryn scored  again  either  side 
of  half-time  but  a converted 
Kevin  Walters  try  made  it 
16-16  and  Walker’s  second 
try  put  the  Broncos  to  next 
week’s  final  against  Cron- 
nlia  or  Hunter  In  Auckland. 


Dancer  and  Spice  ginger  up  England 
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Australians  have 
I .been,  appointed  to  top 
v,  . I : jdbs  in  the  English  game. 

'■  " * Chris  Spteea™*  Barry  Dancer 
•••  * "will,  become  overall  perta’- 
^'  mance  director  and  national 
’‘^TMnY’coach  respectively,  the 
■ the  sport  has  turned 

" ttf  nbn-Briiish  expertise  for 
siich responslMepositions- 
Bolh  Australians,  whose 
vt  appointments  -were  made 
.possible  by  National  tottery 
' J n^dfcig.  were  former  interna- 
■Lt-  Hpfofls  and  have  been  heavily 
- irittrived  in  the  Australian  In- 

; stittitfl  Of  Sport  programme. 

*■  ’ ' ih*  prototype  for  English 


bodsey’s  World  Class  Perfor- 
mance Flan. 

Spice  will  be  responsible  for 
implementing  all  aspects  of  foe 
performance  programme,  in- 
cluding the  management  of  all 
national  and  regional  coaches 
(men  and  women)  besides 
overseeing  talent  identifica- 
tion and  development  pro- 
grammes for  elite  players, 
coaches  and  umpires. 

■Hie  37-year-old  Spice  was 
assistant  coach  when  Austra- 
lia won  the  women's  World 
Cup  and  Olympic  Games  and 
was  coach  to  the  Australian 
women’s  Onder-2Z  team  who 
recently  gained  the  silver 
medals  at  the  women’s  junior 
World  Cup-  Dancer,  a former 


| Olympian,  coached  the  Aus- 
tralian team  to  gold  at  this 
-month's  men's  junior  World 
Cup  at  Milton  Keynes. 

Both  Australians  will  join 
the  England  men’s  team  when 
it  takes  part  in  the  six-nation 
tournament  which  begins  in 
Cairo  on  November  2.  Dancer 
is  not  available  until  foe  first 
day  and  has  agreed  to  act  as 
assistant  coach  to  Dick 
Clarke,  who  has  been  interim 
coach  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a national  coach. 

Dancer  faces  a tough  first 
12  months.  England  are  in- 
volved in  two  major  events 
pgyt  year,  the  World  Cup  and 
Commonwealth  Games. 

England  have  been  drawn 


in  Group  B for  foe  Common- 
wealth Games  in  Kuala  Lam- 
pur  next  September  where 
they  will  fora  Bangladesh. 
Canada.  Kenya,  Malaysia  and 
Pakistan,  while  Wales,  in 
Group  A,  will  play  Australia, 
India,  New  Zealand,  South  Af- 
rica and  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

England  players  will  be  in- 
volved in  National  League 
double  headers  this  weekend. 
The  highlight  will  be  tomor- 
row’s meeting  of  Teddlngton 
and  Southgate  who  finished 
second  and  third  last  season, 
at  Southgate's  new  pitch  at 
Trent  Park.  Teddlngton  are 
strengthened  by  the  return  of 
the  England  forward  Nick 
Conway  from  United  States. 


Badminton 

Baby  may  put 
Bradbury  out 

JULIE  BRADBURY.  Eng- 
land’s most  successful 
player  for  the  past  three 
years,  may  be  finished  with 
international  competition  be- 
cause she  is  pregnant,  writes 
Richard  Jago. 

Bradbury  climbed  to  No.  3 
in  the  world  at  women’s 
doubles  and  No.  5 at  mixed 
but  by  the  time  she  has  had 
the  baby  she  will  be  31. 

Last  year  she  suffered  a 
miscarriage  and  returned 
briefly  for  the  world  champi- 
onships in  Glasgow  in  May. 
“If  I think  I can  get  back  to 
what  I was  then  I might  try 
again  but  I wonder  whether  1 
can  repeat  what  I did,"  she 
said. 


Boxing 

Paul  Lloyd  will  meet  Francis 
Ampofo  for  the  vacant  British 
bantamweight  title  in  Chester 
on  October  25  because  the 
reigning  champion.  Drew  Do- 
cherty,  has  had  to  give  up  his 
crown  through  temporary  in- 
jury. Lloyd's  Commonwealth 
belt  will  also  be  on  the  line 
against  Ampofo,  a former 
British  flyweight  champion, 
and  the  winner  will  defend 
the  British  title  against  Do- 
cherty  once  he  is  fit  again. 

Baseball 

The  Cleveland  Indians  lev- 
elled the  American  League  | 
Championship  series  with  a 
5-4  victory  over  the  Orioles  in 
Baltimore.  The  former  At- 
lanta Braves  outfielder  Mar- 
quis Grissom  blasted  a three- 
run  home  run  in  the  eighth 
inning  to  tie  the  best-of-seven 
match  series  1-1. 

Motor  Sport 

Max  Mosley  was  yesterday  re- 
elected president  of  the  Inter- 
national Automobile  Federa- 
tion for  four  years. 

Cycling 

Mirella  van  Metis  became  a 
world  champion  yesterday,  11 
years  after  winning  her  first 
title  — a European  BMX  title 
when  she  was  seven.  The 
Dutch  teenager  outsprinted 
Switzerland’s  Nicole  Braendli 
and  Sofle  Andersson  of 
Sweden  at  the  end  of  a 675km 
junior  world  road  race  cham- 
pionship in  San  Sebastian. 

Crescenzo  d’Amore  of  Italy 
sprinted  to  the  junior  men’s 
title,  fighting  off  the  Swiss 
rider  Martin  Bolt  in  a mass 
charge  for  the  line. 

Ice  Hockey 

Basingstoke  and  Cardiff  win 
face  a Team  Canada  touring 
side  on  October  29  and  30 
respectively,  writes  Vic  Bot- 
cti&der.  Twenty  of  the  22-man 
Canadian  squad  wfll  be  under 
25  but  leading  the  party  will 
be  Pat  Conacher,  a 38-year-old 
veteran  of  500  NHL  games. 

Swimming 

At  foe  Australian  Olympic 
trials  yesterday  Matthew 
Dunn  broke  foe  Common- 
wealth 208  metres  individual 
medley  record,  winning  by 
almost  three  seconds  and 
knocking  0J4sec  off  the  Cana- 
dian Curtis  Myden’s  .Train 
0L13sec  set  at  the  Atlanta 
Olympics. 


Football 

EUROPEAN  U-21  CSUP 

QUALIFYING 

GroupOne 

Gratts  Z Denmark  S. 

Group  Two 

Qeorula  5.  Poland  1. 

Group  Three 

Finland  3,  Hungary  l. 

Group  Four 

VnnWMiil  (21  a Latota 

I Anderson  32  (pen)  PoUl 


Latvia  (2)  4 

PoUkovaS 

Graham  *1  ZSazaruk  21.  Paid  64 

1-800  udaK57 

Group  Five 

Russia  3.  Bulgaria  2. 

Group  Six 

Cz  Rep  Z Slovakia  3;  Malta  0.  ttjgosJavu  6. 
Group  Nine 
Armenia  0.  Ukraine  1. 

WORLD  CUP  QUAUFYINOt  Asian  Zonal 
Seooorf  nwndk  ho*  A>  Kuwait  i , China  2. 
mEMDLY  MrmunoUL  (Belem): 
Brazil  2.  Morocco  0. 

Rugby  League 

MIHR  IIAOW  WORLD  CLUB  CHAM. 
PKMtSHIPs  IT  ami  ftnst-  Brtsbana  (10) 
22,  Auckland  (10)  IB.  kUaw  Trlaot 
B Walker  Z Tallis.  Walters.  Oada  B 
Walker  a.  Amkfaodk  Trim  Oudenryn  2. 
Endacott.  OoMk  Ridge  2. 


WORLD  MATCH  PLAY  CHAMPtOKSMP 
(Wentworth):  Quarter  Ma  ■ Da  ISA)  bt 
I woosnam  (QBJ  ?9&  V Sfasl , (0/1)  at  S 
Elkington  (Aus)  6M;  N Prtea  (Zim)  01  P 
Nobilo  (NZ)  645:  B Paxon  (US)  Ot  C Mom. 
gomorie  (08)  241. 

OPEN  PAIRS  (Bordeaux):  Saoaad  mad 
(four-ball  and  foursomes;  GB/lre  unless 
staled):  13*  J Remosy/R  Jacqueiln  (Fr) 
84.  68.  T3«  8 Luna/J  Rivero  ISp)  64.  71. 
1M  P HedUlom/P  Sfoland  (Sure)  66,  7Q. 
T27  P Cuny/A  Sherborne  65.  72.  428  D 
HoweWS  Cage  ee,  72:  l Qarrldo/M  Car. 
rasco  (Sp)  64,  74:  A Hurrtw/G  Orr  65.  73. 
139  M Farry  (Fry M Roe  88.  72;  J-i. 
CuepyM  Besiran oy  (Fr)  S4,  7S;jVan  de 
Velde  (Frys  Lane  66.  74;  A Forabrand/M 
jonzon  (Swe)  86.  74:  R McFarlanaiD  J 
Russell  66,  73.  140  S BallesterosM-M 
Olazaba!  (Sp)  67.  73:  W Riley  (AusyC 
Meson  68.  71;  P Lewrle/R  Drummond  88, 
74.  141  D Hospttal/F  Roea  (Sp)  68,  73. 
142  A Cajka  (Ger)lF  Tamaud  (Ft)  69. 73:  J 
Lomaa/S  Bohomley  89.  73:  J Payne/P 
Price  6a  74.  I Pyman/D  Carter  67.  75:  U 
TutmleilWJ  Robson  65.  77;  R Lea/M  Davis 
65.  77.  143  R Boican/D  Cooper  70.  73;  T 
Qogele  (QerVM  Oronberg  (Swc)  6a  76:  W 
Wsstnar  (SAJ/M  Mackenzie  68.  75;  P , 
BakarfP  Broatttnii8t67, 7&  144  J Spenca/  ' 
M Mouland  66,  7H;  C Suneson/P  Untern  ! 
(Sp)  64. 60. 140  M Harwood  (Auays  Alket 
(NZ)  ea  78.  ISO  S rocmudaocVR  WIMson 
80. 62. 

pa*  ■uftopeur  cwumhm  tour- 

rabbit  (San  Paolo  Vita,  It):  Thtrd- 
nwud  leaders  (OBrtre  unless  stated): 
201  H Nystrwn  (Swa)  68.  66,  67.  203  f 
Caa  (Sp)  70. 67. 85. 202  K CattasUni  (US) 
68.  ea,  6a  204  T Plaachin  (Fr)  69.  70.  65; 
M Brier  (AM)  71. 64. 69.  SOS  HJoakinUea 
(FT)  70. 6a  67;  U Miller  69.  69, 87;  II  HOT* 
iOli  (It)  69. 71,65;  O Edmond  (Fr)  69. 69. 67; ' 
M Gojjjtfl  (AlS]  68.  7a  67.  Akoc  208  J 
Blckonon  68. 88.  72. 

MCHBLOB  C*SHD>  (Winiamsburg.  Vir- 
ginia): niwt  lomsf  laadars  (US  unless 
stated):  82  0 Waldorf.  84  B Bryant  U G 
Kralt  M K Tripietc  S Gump:  L Clements; 

B Outplay.  87  N Lancaster;  F Couples:  D 
Duval;  T Armour,  C Strangs:  <3  HaUberg;  U 
Christie:  B Hughes  (Aus).  AhM  74  S Lyle 
(GB). 


ATP  BOiOAPORE  OPCNi  Ouarf.  Hu 
mim  M Unsworn  (Swe)  bt  U Damm  |C: 
Rep)  7-6.  6-1:  U Guatafason  (S«ve)  di  j 
Stark  6-7.  6-Z  6-2;  H KMtr  (Ger)  pi  M 
Rios  (Chiiei  6-t.  7-5.  T Jdunssn  fSn-ei 
» J Courier  (U5l  3-a  6-3.  6-3 
tUtOBANK  TOUR  (Melton  Mowbray): 
Oiiarlar  iWiiMi-  Mew  P Hand  (Bekti  bt  C 
Howaraon  (SA)  6-2.  6-3;  A Haboat 
IMIdds)  W J Smith  (N  Hams)  7-6.  6-3:  C 
Unondwa  (Lancs)  bi  D Crawfey  (Nor- 
folk) 4-a.  5-2.  6-0.  a Havtanai  (Yortcsi 
bt  P Sailtard  (Hants)  3-6.  6-3.  7-6. 
Wanes  L AM  (Devon)  b!  E ErDora  (Cz) 
B-0.  6-0;  C Carter  (Nona)  bt  J While  |N 
Hants)  6-3.  3-8,  6-1.  J Dae  ion  (Sussex) 
bt  P Nemcovs  (Cl)  6-4.  6-a.  E Jeffs 
(Oxon)  bi  R F osier  (Lancs)  6-0.  6-0. 

LTA  UTBUTE  (Birkenhead/-  finah  B 
Comm  (GB)  bt  G Elseneer  (Bel)  6-3.  7-6 
WOMEN'S  TOURNAMENT  (Filderstadl): 
Oesta-tbeta  I Spkrtea  (Rom)  tn  A San- 
cnez-iAcano  iSp)  7-5.  E-4;  M Ktopis 
(Switz)  W M Maleeva  |Bul)  6-2.  6-3;  A 
Coster  (SA)  bt  P Sctinytfor  ISvrittJ  6-2, 
7-5,  L Heytaend  (US)  bt  N Sawematau 
(Japan)  6-2. 6-3. 

Baseball 

CHAMPIONSHiP  PLAV-OPPSi  Amerf- 
ean  il»asr  Baltimore  4.  Cieveland  5 
(seriDK  level  X 1-1). 

Cricket 

PRESIDENT'S  CUP  iNalrobi):  Kenya 
347-3  (50  oven;  D Chudasaroa  122,  k 
Otle no  144).  Bangladesh  117  (43  4 ovnm; 
Alftar  All  Khan  61:  Kanm  5-33).  Kenya 
won  by  ISO  runs. 

Cycling 

WORLD  cramp  (San  Sebastianj:  Joafon 
Mert  read  race  (1214km).  1.  C d'Amoro 
(0 1 2 nr  54 urm  JSsoc;  Z to  Bolt  (Switz/;  3.  u 
Saiumats  (Estonia):  4.  R Sentlens  (NettiK 
6.  M Kaaaier  (Ber).  8.  M Mnu  (Pal)  en  sl 
Women's  road  race  (675km).  1.  M van 
Mol*  (Noth)  ihr  sornin  I9setr.  2.  N 
Braenau  (Switz):  3,  S Anderaon  (Swe) 
both  st  4,  e Gruodyta  tUthl  at  loec:  5.  M 
Cagfoas  (Sp):  6.  T UeUg  (Ger)  both  sl 


Hockey 

■MONTBUtAMKAM  CUP  (Cngliar,):  Egypl 
4.  France  Z Italy  3.  Gibraltar  3:  Croatia  7. 
Malta  0;  Portugal  6.  Greece  0. 

lee  Hockey 

NHLi  Buffalo  5.  Washington  Z Prvladei- 
phia  a.  Ptnsbuigtt  1.  Chicago  i.  Tampa 
Bay  4;  Sl  Lous  3.  Los  Angeles  2 (Oil,  Cal- 
gary 1.  NY  Rangers  1 («):  Colorado  3.  San 
Jose  Z Vancouver  ?,  Toronto  2 (ot/. 


Tennis 


ATP  BIDOOR  TOURNAMENT  (Vienna): 
raiwlsr  IW  T Harm  ((3)  U K Kif 
cere  (Slovak)  6-4. 6-1;  Q tuuhrili  (Cro) 
bt  B Ulinrach  (Cz)  7-6.  3-6.  6-3;  Q Ru- 
aadafel  (GB)  tn  T Martin  (US)  6-1. 6-7. 6-3; 
r Krz£c*k  (Neth)  tn  M Larason  (Swe)  6-4. 
6-4. 


Judo 

WORLD  OVH1PS  (Paris):  MwWdi  Hm 
70w  Hrst  rooadi  a Raadafl  (GB)  bl  J 
Lbbb  (Bel)  Ippon.  Istowl  round:  Ra»- 
daH  bt  S UportBlIanl  lt3oo>  ippon.  TAM 
round:  ItandsW  Bt  A Sorsak  (Slo)  ippon. 
Pourtli  round:  Kasalc  Ofc  CfaM  (N  Kori  bt 
Randall  yuko.  Hspscksgri  Third  round, 
nan  da*  bt  S Domanech  (Sp)  Ippon.  askoc 
— d mod  F flnaralriF  (Sp)  tn  R 
Birch  (GB)  deedlon. 

Won—  68ka:  Second  rooadi  K Howay 

(GB)  M A Agoume  (Com)  yuko  Third 
rooadi  H— y bt  E Bosch  (Neth)  ippen. 
Fourth  roundr  Honor  bt  S Bucfcton  (SA) 
ippen.  Bud  CiMlat  Hearoy  bl  C M Sun  (S 
Kor)  Ippon;  V Rekomki  (Ger)  tn  U Martm 
(Sp)  Ippon.  Fkafe  Homy  M A Von  Rs- 
kowski  (Ger)  ippon. 

• The  World  SupertXke  champion  John 
KocinsU  won  provisional  pole  position  tor 
tomorrow's  Him  round  oi  the  senes  In  the 
opening  quatttyinQ  session  in  Samul.  Indo- 
nesia. With  the  cheouered  nag  out  Kocms- 
kfs  team-mate  Aaron  Slight  was  leading, 
but  the  champion  ctaared  his  way  beck  in 
tnehnal  straight 

• Kleren  Perkins,  Australia  s double 
Olympic  swimming  champion,  taceo  the 
proapad  c4  IMKng  hi  duality  for  January's 
world  champlonshlpc  when  he  sot  only  the 
fourth-tamet  time  in  heals  for  the  1.500 
maims  freestyle  at  selection  mas  m 
Brisbane, 

• Rugby’s  Super  League  (am  can  p.ek  up 
a Big  Mac  and  tree  rides  on  Hie  tug  dipper 
whan  they  buy  their  1598  season  tickets 
Supporters  will  receive  050  worth  at  awe 
lamily  tnnetKs  thanks  to  backing  iron 
major  companies,  Including  McDonalds. 
Granada  Studio  Tours.  Buffln's.  North  Son 
Ferrte  and  Blackpool  Pleasure  Beach. 
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Appointment  in  Rome 


Paul  Hayward  meets  David  Seaman,  a goalkeeper  with  just  the  temperament  and  technical  excellence  for  the  heat  of  battle  in  foe  Stadip  Olimpico  tonight 

Giant  of  a centurion 


David  seaman  had 

a bad  start  to  the 
week.  He  was  “ham- 
mered 5-0  by  Paul 
Gascoigne  at  fishing**.  That  is, 
five  trout  to  zero.  Or  maybe  It 
was  a good  start.  At  least  noth- 
ing {bund  Us way into  the  Eng- 
land goalkeeper's  net 
Big,  stoical,  mellow-eyed 
David  Sea  mao  — -a  yeoman 
with  a makeover  — bad  just 
sat  down  when  the  first  ques- 
tion hit  hkn:  “So,  you  keep  a 

rtean  sheet  Rnglan^  go  to 
the  World  Cup,  Oafs  it,  isn’t 
it?**  And  it  is.  pmHfpri 

one  of  those  belly-deep  laughs 
of  his  and  said:  “IT  zee  keep  a 
dean  sheet** 

The  last  time  England 
played  Italy  in  a World  Cop 
qualifier  Seaman  was  sitting 
In  a traffic  jaw  on  flw  Mas 
listening  to  the  game  on  fly* 
radio.  He  was  on  his  way  tack 
from  seeing  a specialist  about 
Hk  cartilage  injury.  Missing 
at  Wembley  were  his  tntimi- 

HflHng  mn«ynlar  pnwifp,  hte 

gymnastic  prowess  and  that 
immaculately  coiffured  hair 
which,  like  a stiff  upper  lip, 
takes  an  exceptionally  good 
team  to  disrupt. 

Seaman’s  escape  from  the 
M2S  return  to  the  Eng- 
land goal  has  sent  a surge  of 
assuredness  down  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  England 
team,  a dose  examination  cf 
Gianfranco  Zola’s  goal  in  Ita- 
ly’s 1—0  win  at  Wembley| 
leaves  at  least  some  of  the  res- 
ponsibility with  Seaman’s 
understudy  Ian  Walker.  Al- 
though Stuart  Pearce  and  Sol 
Campbell  were  out  of  position 
when  Zola  began  his  move  It 
was  also  true  that  Walker  was 
beaten  inside  his  near  post  by 
the  shot. 

But  with  Seaman  it  is  about 
more  than  positioning  and 
concentration.  He  has  that 
door-frame  Riling  ability  to 
instil  doubt  in  the  rnrnd  of  his 
adversary  and  confidence  in 
die  gut  of  his  allies.  His  de- 
fenders are  in  no  need  of 
wing- mirrors.  At  6ft  4in  and 
I4st  lOIb  he  is  easily  Eng- 
land's most  physically  impos- 
ing player  — more  so  than 
Tony  Adams,  whose  fight 
with  the  things  "eating  away 
inside”  has  left  him  so 
sunken-eyed  and  gaunt  • 

For  Adams,  especially,  find- 
ing his  way  back  after  so 
many  injuries,  and  deprived 
of  the  captaincy  yesterday  by 
Paul  Ince.  Seaman's  proxim- 
ity will  lighten  the  task  of  try- 
ing to  repel  a team  roared  on 
by  more  than  70.000  support- 


The  return  of 
Seaman  in  goal 
has sent a 
real  surge  of 
assuredness 
down  the  side’s 
nervous  system 


ers  in  their  capital  city. 

The  vertebrae  of  this  Eng- 
land team  through  the  vital 
numbers  of  one,  five  and  nine 
(with  Ian  Wright)  may  be  ah 
Arsenal.  “With  Tony  and  I it's 
instinctive,"" rays  Seaman. 
“We’ve  been  together  so  long 
people  expect  us  . to  end  up 
walking  down  the  street 
togetbff  with  walking  sticks." 

Of  this  England  squad  of  24 
only  Adams  (with  47)  -and 
Gascoigne  (52)  have  more 
raps  Seaman’s  37  interna- 
tionals have  established  him 
as  an  almost  universally 
respected  figure  even  in 
grounds  where  abusing  the 
other  team’s  goalkeeper  is 
one  of  the  day’s  most  sacredly 
observed  duties.  It  is  bard  to 
believe  he  is  34  or  that  he 
played  for  Leeds.  Peterbor- 
ough, Birmingham  and  QPR. 

Euro  96  turned  him  into  a 
national  celebrity  — “every- 
thing’s been  brilliant  since 
then”  — and  bad  him  bounc- 
ing down  the  stairs  in  chat- 
show  studios  and  exchanging 
Alan  Partridge-esque  Inan- 
ities with  the  likes  of  Chris 
Evans.  He  is  the  exception 
proving  the  rule  that  goal- 
keepers are  all  eccentrics 
(that  is  putting  it  politely).  He 
says  he  does  not  punch-toilet 
doors  before  a game  but-does 
get  wound  up.  He  has  a bodily, 
sense  in  muscle  and  fimh  that 
a big  match  Is  approaching. 

At  the  other  end  Angelo  Pe- 


ruzzi  has  nothing  of  Seaman’s 
physical  scale  and  is  a jnore 
unpredictable,  skittish  ngore 
__a  Big  Top  goalie,  if  yon 
like,  to  Seaman’s  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  . 

If  goalkeepers  are  tootoairs 

lone  eagles,  as  N^Qkov  ^.  .- 

nested,  many  of  their  prt*-- 
imms  go  unobserved  in  the  - 
mad  throng  upfield-  It  was 
only  during  a discussion  - 
about  the  merits  of  mght-ver-  ; 
Sunday  games  that  Seaman  ,. 
revealed  a pecul^  affliction  : 
of  the  goalkeeping  comnnK 
nityi  the  floodlights  ^ The 
lamps  at  Highbury  were  giv- 
ing him  so  much  trouble  that 
he  had  to  get  them  moved. 

'Totally  different,"  he  says, 
describing  the  difficulties  of 
playing  evening  matches. 
“When  you  look  for  the  cross 
you  look  into  the  floodlights 
and  eften  the  glare  can  blind 
you.  I’ve  lost  crosses  before — 

1 think  you’ll  find  a lot  of  goal- 
keepers do.  In  the  comers  .at 
Highbury  there  were  about 
six  or  seven  lights  close 
together  and  they  were  the 
problem  ones.  You  don’t  get 
headaches  but  you  get  a 
drumming  in  your  brain  aD 
night  You  end  up  staying  up 
until  3 o’clock  because  you 
can’t  sleep.” 

ft  is  a measure  of  h is  excel: 
lence  during  Euro  96  that  the 
Fngtish  public  were  finally 


prepared  to  forget  Ronald 
Koeman’s  calamitous  Cree- 
fc-rrV-  against  him  In  Rotter- 
dam under  . Graham  Taylor 
and  Nayim’s  goal  for  Real  Za- 
ragoza from  the  halfway  line 
in  Paris,  which  was  more 
brilliant  improvisation  by  the 
scorer  than  questionable  posi- 
tioning on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tim. There  have  been  a few 
mutterings  about  errors  this 
season  with  Arsenal  but  here 

Spgman  j$  as  impregnable  to 

criticism  as  he  is  to  most 
strikers:  ‘T m there  to  be  shot 
at,  aren’t  I?  I’ve  had  it 
before.” 

There  were  no  fish  for  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
earlier  this  week  but  he  did 
manage  to  reel  somebody  in 


on  the  Italian  side  on  the  eve 
of  the  game.  He  was  talking 
about  Perazzi's  performance 
for  Juventus  in  their  3-2  de- 
feat against  Manchester 
United  in  the  Champions 
League.  Seaman  said,  and 
probably- hoped-: the  Italian 
papers,  would  .-report  it: 
wouldn't  be  happy,  letting, 
three  goals  in  going  into  a big 
game  like  fids.”  Cruel,  but 
clever. 


Group  Four:  Scotland  v Latvia 


Full-strength  Scotland 
opt  for  a mature  blend 


Patrick  Glenn 


CRAIG  BROWN  is  to 
stick  with  the  old  faith- 
fuls today  as  Scotland 
pursue  the  victory  over  Lat- 
via that  will  virtually  guaran- 
tee their  automatic  passage  to 
the  World  Cup  finals. 

Three  points  in  front  of  a 
capacity  crowd  of  50,000  at 
Celtic  Park  would  leave  the 
Scots  needing  to  play-off  as 
Group  Four  runners-up  only 
In  the  Improbable  — and  most 
would  say  impossible  — event 
of  the  Faroe  Islands  beating 
Spain  in  Gijon  tonight. 

Scotland  could  finish  top  of 
Group  Four  iT  they  win  and 
Austria,  the  current  leaders, 
simultaneously  fail  to  beat 
Belarus  in  Vienna,  but  Brown 
considers  that  possibility  al- 
most as  remote  as  a defeat  for 
Spain.  All  these  possibilities 
cannot  obscure  the  primary 
objective,  which  is  to  repeat 
the  result  against  Latvia  of  a 
year  ago.  when  Scotland  won 
2-0  in  Riga. 

Kevin  Gallacher  passed  a 
fitness  test  yesterday,  so 
Brown  is  free  of  injury  wor- 
ries and  will  field  a side 
crammed  with  experience  in 
most  areas.  Derby  County's 
Christian  Dailly.  winning  his 
fifth  cap  in  central  defence, 
may  be  an  exception,  but  with 
such  claimants  as  the  Celtic 
striker  Simon  Donnelly  and 
Leeds  midfielder  David  Hop- 
kin  restricted  to  the  bench. 
Brown  feels  his  squad  could 
hardly  be  stronger. 


Rangers'  Gordon  Durle, 
making  bis  37th  appearance, 
will  partner  Gallacher  in 
attack,  with  Gary  McAllister 
of  Coventry,  Borussia  Dort- 
mund’s Paul  Lambert  and 
John  Collins  of  Monaco  — 
whose  missing  boots  turned 
up  at  Glasgow  Airport  yester- 
day — reunited  in  a tried  and 
trusted  midfield. 

The  Celtic  pair  of  Craig 
Burley  and  Tom  Boyd  are 
likely  to  be  the  wing-backs, 
with  Dailly  joining  Black- 
burn’s Colin  Hendry  and  Tot- 
tenham's Colin  Calderwood 
in  central  defence  and  the  38- 
year-old  Jim  Leighton  of  Ab- 
erdeen in  goaL 

'The  relevant  thing.”  said 
Brown,  "is  that  all  our  play- 
ers are  in  outstanding  form 
for  their  clubs.  Even  our  sub- 


McAllister  . . . central  figure 


stitutes  are  playing  well  and 
that  is  a very  good  sign.  Tm 
sure  we  have  become  stron- 
ger since  we  won  in  Riga,  but 
so  have  the  Latvians  with  one 
or  two  new  players. 

"They  have  taken  10  points 
from  their  matches  so  far,  so 
they  shouldn't  be  regarded  as 
out-and-out  minnows.  They 
are  capable  of  scoring,  with 
Vitas  Rimkus  up  front. 
They’ve  brought  in  a younger 
fellow  called  Marians  Pahars 
to  join  Rimkus  in  attack  and 
he  has  done  well.  Like  every 
team.  Latvia  are  capable  of 
creating  a chance  or  two  at 
some  time  during  the  match.” 

Brown's  caution  is  under- 
standable but  the  words  of 
Latvia’s  coach  Janis  Gilis  yes- 
terday were  positively  com- 
forting. “We’re  not  here  to 
spoil  your  party,"  he  said.  “If 
you  get  your  result,  we  will  be 
the  first  to  shake  you  by  the 
hand.” 

Guests  like  that  are  wel- 
come at  any  party,  though 
Latvia's  Under-2ls  proved 
very  lively  visitors  at  Living- 
ston yesterday.  They  won  4-2 
despite  being  reduced  to  10 
men  after  32  minutes,  when 
their  goalkeeper  Aleksanders 
Colinko  butted  David  Craig 
and  conceded  a penalty 
scored  by  Dundee's  Iain  An- 
derson. David  Graham  of 
Rangers  was  Scotland’s  other 
scorer. 

SCOTLAND  (probable):  - LaipMoa 
(Aberdeen I : bhhnrMd  (Tottenham). 
Hendry  (Blackburn  i.  DiBljr  (Derby): 
Barley  (Celtic).  McABtfr  (Coventry). 
L*tdurt  rBeruEMfl  Dortmund).  CVrra 
(Monaco).  Boyd  (Celtic].  Dario  (Hanger?). 
- “ (Blackburn). 


Group  Eight:  Republic  of  Ireland  v Romania 

Honour  goes  to  Houghton 
in  surprise  McCarthy  move 


Michael  Walker 
In  Dublin 


ROME  has  not  been  the 
only  venue  for  cap- 
taincy mind-games 
these  past  few  days. 

Just  as  Glenn  Hod  die  was 
content  for  it  to  appear  that 
Tony  Adams  was  heir  to  the 
armband,  only  to  announce 
that  Paul  Ince  would  lead 
England  against  Italy,  so, 
too,  in  Dublin  where  Mick 
McCarthy,  Tony  Cascarino 
and  Ray  Houghton  have 
been  the  principal  players 
in  a similar  story-line  for 
the  Group  Eight  match 
against  Romania. 

On  Thursday  McCarthy 
was  happy  to  let  the  35- 
year-old  Cascarino  greet 
the  press  and  talk  about  the 
privilege  of  captaining  his 
country  — to  the  extent 
that  Cascarino  said:  “Yeh, 
Captain  Cas  sounds  nice.” 
Yesterday  McCarthy  an- 
nounced that,  in  fact,  it 
would  be  another  3 5-year - 
old  — Houghton  — calling 
the  toss  before  ltick-o£f.  Mc- 
Carthy must  enjoy  his  little 
bluffs. 

For  Houghton  the  mo- 
ment will  cap  an  18-year 
playing  career  — some  of 
his  possible  team-mates 
today  were  still  wearing 
bibs  when  Houghton  signed 

for  West  Ham  in  1979  — 

and  it  is  a career  that  flour- 
ished as  he  has  matured. 

“I  know  it’s  only  for  one 
game,”  he  said,  “but  to  cap- 


tain your  country  is  always 
a great  honour.” 

The  situation  in  the 
gronp  dictates  that  this 
match  will  probably  resem- 
ble a pre-season  kick-ahouf, 
Romania  have  already 
qualified  as  winners  and 
the  Republic  will  make  the 
play-offs  unless  they  lose 
today  and  at  the  same  time 
Lithuania  win  in  Macedo- 
nia, overturning  a 13-goal 
deficit  in  so  doing. 

Farther  whittling  away 
the  rivalry  Is  the  fact  that 
between  them  the  two 
countries  have  20  players 
on  yellow  cards.  For  the 
Republic  this  has  meant 
that  the  likes  of  Denis 
Irwin  and  Steve  Staunton 
were  not  even  included  in 
the  squad,  while  others 


Houghton . . . mind  games 


such  as  Gary  Kelly  and 
Shay  Given  — booked  for 
time  wasting  In  Lithuania 
— will,  in  all  likelihood,  sit 
on  the  bench. 

There  is  little  point  in 
McCarthy  risking  such  key 
players  because  a second 
yellow  card  would  mean 
missing  the  first  leg  of  the 
play-oflb.  A similar  posi- 
tion laces  Romania’s  man- 
ager Anghel  lordanescu. 

A second  yellow  card  for 
any  player  would  result  In 
automatic  suspension  from 
the  opening  game  in  France 
next  summer.  One  yellow 
card  does  not  carry 
through  to  France  — bat 
two  do. 

There  is,  however,  one 
factor  which  may  inspire 
Romania  to  give  more  than 
minimal  effort  and  that  is 
winning  all  of  their  qualify- 
ing games.  Their  record  is 
nine  victories  out  of  nine 
with  36  goals  scored  and 
three  conceded.  To  reach  a 
third  consecutive  World 
Cap  finals  with  a 100  per 
cent  record  would,  in  Mc- 
Carthy's words,  be  ‘’some 
achievement”. 

Even  if  Romania  manage 
that.  McCarthy  still  knows 
what  he  will  be  doing  on 
Monday  afternoon  — listen- 
ing to  the  draw  for  the  play- 
offs. The  manager  believes 
the  chance  of  the  Republic 
not  reaching  the  bat  then  is 
so  for-fetched  that  he  has 
called  a four  o’clock  press 
conference  to  give  his  reac- 
tion to  the  draw. 


Group  Nine:  Portugal  v Northern  Ireland 

Lomas  is  looking  to  lead  from  the  front 


STEVE  LOMAS’s  arrival  at 
West  Ham  six  months  ago 
is  still  paying  dividends  for  the 
combative  midfielder,  wbo 
today*  captains  Northern  Ire- 
land when  they  lace  Portugal 
in  a World  Cup  qualifying 
match  in  Lisbon, 

Lomas,  who  played  over  100 
league  games  for  Manchester 
City  and  cost  the  Hammers 
£1.6  million  in  April,  im- 
pressed Northern  Ireland's 
manager  Bryan  Hamilton 
when  he  stood  in  as  captain  for 
last  month's  defeat  in  Albania 
and  has  kept  the  armband  de- 
spite the  return  of  Jim  Msgil- 
ton,  who  led  the  team  out  in 


the  2-1  defeat  by  Germany  at 
Windsor  Park  in  August 
Lomas,  who  has  23  caps, 
has  been  leading  West  Ham  in 
the  absence  of  the  injured  Ju- 
lian Dicks.  He  said  yesterday: 
"It’s  a great  honour  to  captain 
Northern  Ireland  as  everyone 
wants  to  captain  their 
country.  I have  not  changed 
the  way  I play  and  1 am  chatty 
on  the  pitch  anyway.” 
Northern  Ireland  have 
drawn  their  last  two  matches 
against  Portugal,  Including  a 
brave  1-1  draw  in  Porto  two 
years  ago.  "They  have  got  to 
go  for  it,  so  hopefully  they  will 
leave  some  gaps  at  the  back," 


Lomas  added.  “If  we  can  keep 
It  tight  for  the  first  20  minutes, 
maybe  we  can  dick  a goal  and 
then  defend  from  there." 

To  claim  second  place  in 
the  group  and  take  a play-off 
place,  Portugal  need  to  win  in 
Benfica’s  Stadium  of  Light 
and  hope  Ukraine  fail  to  beat 
Armenia  In  Yerevan. 

“I  tbink  that  my  guys 
clearly  understand  that  the 
match  with  Armenia  is  going 
to  be  the  match  of  the  season," 
said  Ukraine’s  coach  Jozhef 
Sabo.  "There  will  be  psycho- 
logical pressure  because  we 
need  to  win.  The  most  impor- 
tant tiling  is  not  to  rush." 


Group  Seven:  Belgium  v Wales 
Giggs  takes  captain’s  mantle 


RYAN  GIGGS  has  been 
named  as  Wales’s  cap- 
tain for  their  final  World 
Cap  qualifying  group 
match  against  Belgium  in 
Brussels  today.  The  23- 
year-old  Manchester 
United  forward  win  become 
the  second  youngest  player 
to  captain  the  country  after 
Mike  England,  aged  22. 

Although  Wales  cannot 
qualify  for  the  finals,  Giggs 
said:  “I  have  always 
wanted  to  captain  my 
country.  I have  won  much 
for  Manchester  United  but 
this  will  be  the  greatest  mo- 
ment of  my  life.” 


Giggs  steps  in  for  Gary 
Speed,  who  is  suspended, 
bnt  It  is  likely  that  the 
Wales  manager  Bobby 

Gould  sees  him  as  a long- 
term fixture  In  the  lead 
role.  “He  has  reacted  very 
positively.”  Gould  said. 

Belgium,  who  must  beat 
Wales  to  be  sure  of  second 
place  in  Gronp  Seven  and 
the  chance  of  their  fifth 
successive  World  Cup  fin- 
als via  the  play-offs,  suf- 
fered a blow  yesterday 
when  their  striker  Gilles  de 
Bilde  pulled  oat  The  PSV 
Eindhoven  player  sprained 
his  ankle  in  training. 


Germany  look 
set  for  finals 

GERMANY  entertain  Alba- 
nia in  Hanover  today 
without  several  key  players 
but  confident  of  booking  their 
place  In  next  year’s  World 
Cup  finals.  The  European 
champions,  who  lead  Group 
Nine,  need  only  a draw  to 
make  sure. 

But  they  are  taking  nothing 
for  granted;  in  April  they 
needed  a second-half  hat-trick 
by  Ulf  Kirsten  to  beat  Albania 
3-2  in  Granada,  where  the 
match  was  staged  because  of 
political  unrest  in  Albania. 

Even  without  the  injured 
JOrgen  Klinsmann  and  Ma- 
thias Sammer,  however,  the 
match  should  be  a formality. 


Peschisolido 
rejects  new 
Albion  deal 


THE  CANADIAN  interna- 
tional -striker  Paul 
Peschisolido  may  be  on 
the  move  again  soon  after 
doing  an  about-turn  and 
rejecting  an  improved  con- 
tract with  West  Bromwich. 

Peschisolido  said  earlier 
this  week  that  he  was  “very 
close”  to  signing  a two-year 
extension  to  his  current  deal, 
which  has  18  months  to  run. 

But  final  talks  broke  down 
and  the  26-year-old  player 
then  claimed:  "I  won’t  be  go- 
ing back  for  any  more." 

Peschisolido,  who  dropped 
Eric  Hall  as  agent  for  the  last 
negotiations  after  a row  with 
Albion's  chief  executive  John 
Wile,  said:  "I  met  with  the 
chairman  Tony  Hale  bat  we 
could  not  reach  agreement  I 
won’t  be  signing  a new  deaL" 
Peschisolido’ s reluctance  to 
commit  to  a long-term  future 
at  The  Hawthorns  will  cast 
doubts  over  whether  he  will 
remain  with  the  promotion- 
seeking club  after  five 
months  of  taTicB  foiled  to 
resolve  matters.  The  former 
Birmingham  and  Stoke 
striker  would  not  speculate 
on  that 

Hale  said:  “I'm  disap- 
pointed this  is  still  dragging 
on.  We’ve  offered  him  a very 
substantial  pay  rise,  and  it  is 
our  final  offer." 

Albion,  however,  have 
finally  reached  a compensa- 
tion agreement  with  their  for- 
mer manager  Alan  Buckley 
after  they  sacked  him  in  Jan- 
uary. Buckley  is  now  back  in 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Paolo  Wanchope  (Derbv 
County)  - the  Costa  Rican 
whose  continued  good  form 
proved  too  much  for 
Leicester  City  at  Filbert 
Street  os  Monday. 


charge  of  Grimsby. 

Wolves  have  signed  the 
winger  Paul  Simpson,  out  of 
favour  at  Derby,  on  loan  with 
the  Molineux  manager  Mark 
McGhee  challenging  him  to 
secure  a permanent  move. 

Simpson,  31,  who  is  valued 
at  around  £75,000,  goes  into' 
the  squad  for  tomorrow’s 
game  at  Birmingham. 

Notts  County’s  manager 
Sam  AHardyce  is  leading  a 
campaign  for  the  dub’s  tens 
to  repossess  the  Meadow  Lane 
Kop,  The  area  has  been  given 
over  to  away  .fens  since  rede- 
velopment into  an  all-seat  sta- 
dium three  years  ago. 

AHardyce  said:  "It’s  vital  if 
we  are  going  to  win  promo- 
tion for  our  supporters  to  gen- 
erate the  same  atmosphere  at 
home  as  they  do  away.’’ 
County  plan  to  hand  out  leaf- 
lets before  today's  home  gamp 
with  Macclesfield  to  gauge 
the  opinions  of  supporters. 

Bobby  Robson,  the  former 
England  manager,  has  failed 
to  reach  an  out-of-court  settle- 
ment with  his  former  dub 
Porto. 

The  Lisbon  club  claim  they 
did  not  receive  compensation 
from  Barcelona  when  Robson 
moved  there  in  the  summer  of 
1996  while  Robson  says  Porto 
owe  him  back-pay. 

Arsenal  have  appointed 
their  assistant  secretary 
David  Miles  as  club  secretary. 
Mites  wffl  succeed  the  manag- 
ing director  Ken  Friar  when 
he  retires  from  his  fall-time 
role  in  August,  1999. 

A N Other 


THIS  unflappable  East 
aaxon  was  described  as 
one  of  the  old  school  of  de- 
fenders who  believes  in 
placing  his  clearances  to 
his  own  forwards”,  in  fact 
his  playing  career 
farther  sooth  before  find- 
rjf  fenie  down  a lane.  His 
true  destiny  still  lay  some 
way  off,  although  he  did 

not*f°  mucil  earn  his  wines 
as  disown  them.  Eventually 
110  S”®?6  a Bttle  touched, 
the  shoulder  that  is. 

Last  week:  Alan  Ball  (Blade 
pool.  Eoertan,  Arsenal  South- 

oops.  Blackpool,  South- 
Eastern  Athletic: 
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The  invisible 
man  in 
midfield 

who  never 


for  Italy 


^acWyAgnew  in 

Rome  on  Albertini, 

who  picks  up  his 
47th  cap  tonight 


ONC-E  there  was 
Giancarlo  Antog- 
noni,  now  there  is 
Demetrio  AlbertinL 
une  was  a Florentine 
maestro,  the  last  of  the  great 
No.  10s  whose  only  concern 
was  to  open  up  opposing  de- 
fences and  send  men  like 
Paolo  Rossi  goal  wards.  The 
odier  is  a Milanese  geometri- 
cian, someone  who  practi- 
cally never  tries  to  beat  his 
man  but  whose  midfield  con- 
trol keeps  Italy  ticking  over. 

When  Italy  won  the  1982 
World  C-up;  as  when  they  beat 
England  1-0  in  Turin  during 
the  1980  European  Champion- 
ship, the  inspiration  of  Antog- 
noru  was  vitaL  Throughout 


‘Consistency  is 
the  magic  word; 
in  my  position 
you  can’t  have 
good  and  bad 
games’ 


Milan's  triumphal  progress 
of  the  Nineties,  and  during 
Italy's  run  to  the  1994  World 
Cup  final,  Albertini  was  a 
fundamental  presence. 

The  contrast  to ’styles  be- 
tween the-  two  -says-  much 
about  the  evolutlon^of  football 
in  the  past  15  years.  These 
days,  even  in  Italy,  a player 
like  Antognoni  comes  under 
the  heading  “disposable 
luxury". 

Albertini  admits  as  much: 
"You  cannot  compare  me  to 
.Antognoni.  Those  were  differ- 
ent times  and  he  was  such  a 
different  player,  a very  great 
player  too.  I don't  play  that 
sort  of  game  but,  even  If  I 
never  pull  off  a back-heel,  or 
try  to  dribble  my  way  past  an 


opponent,  or  score  goals.  I've 
still  been  ever-present  for 
both  Milan  and  Italy  for  six 
seasons  now.” 

Tonight  Albertini  will  col- 
lect his  47th  cap,  which  Is  not 
bad  for  a 28-year-old.  Discuss- 
ing the  match  with  him  at 
Italy's  training  camp  in  Co- 
verciano  near  Florence,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  seri- 
ous, baby-faced  man  is  the 
second  most  experienced 
player  in  the  side,  after  Paolo 
Maldini,  who  has  82  caps.  Al- 
bertini is  experienced  beyond 
his  years  and,  for  that  reason, 
a key  element  in  the  coach  Ce- 
sare  Maldini's  plans. 

Albertmi  is  the  modem 
midfielder  in  the  sense  that, 
like  Dino  Baggio  beside  him, 
his  tactical  responsibilities , 
are  evenly  split  between  de- 
fensive and  attacking  duties. 
Unlike  the  Antognonis  or  Pla- 
tinis of  yesteryear,  Albertini 
has  to  chase  and  cut  down  { 
space  when  his  opponents 
have  possession,  as  well  as  i 
try  to  do  something  thought- 1 
fill  when  he  gets  the  ball- 

He  sees  himself  as  a refer- 
ence point,  adding  that  for  a 
player  in  his  position  the  key 
is  to  be  Steady  rather  than 
spectacular.  "Consistency  Is 
the  magic  word:  in  my  portion 
you  can't  have  good  and  bad 
games;  you've  got  to  be  consis- 
tently at  the  same  leveL" 

Will  England  allow  him  to 
continue  playing  his  "consis- 
tent” game? 

‘1  don’t  know.  What  Z do 
know  is  that  English  soccer 
has  improved  in  recent  sea- 
sons and  clubs  like  Manches- 
ter United,  Liverpool  and 
Chelsea  all  play  football  that 
is  Car  removed  from  the  kick- 
and-rtm  of  the  old  days." 

; Like*  many  of  hlS ' col- 
leagues, Albertini  has  spmit 
much  df  the  week  down-play- 
ing the  magnitude  of  tonight’s 
game.  He  points  out  that  he 
has  played  for  the  winning 
team  In  a Champions  Cup 
final  (Milan  v Barcelona,  Ath- 
ens, in  1994)  and  also  ap- 
peared in  a World  Cup  final. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  official 
line  and  he  is  sticking  to  ft. 
However.  Albertini  1>  a 
reserved  type.  If  the  occa- 
sional misdemeanours  of  his 
opposite  number  Paul  Gas- 
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Short  cut  for 
for  a man 
on  both  sides 


- c Ti‘ 


Football  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 

TONIGHT’S  game  pro- 1 
vided  fertile  ground 
for  English  jokes 
about  the  apocryphal  direc- 
tion tflkfcn  by  the  Italian 
army.  But  the  militia  got 
the  last  laugh. 

Immigration  officers  in 
Florence  were  not  back- 
ward in  coming  forward 
tbta  week  when  an  English- 
based  photographer  with 
dual  Britfsh-ItalJan  nation- 
ality walked  through  pass- 
port control  on  his  way  to 
cover  the  game. 

Officials  pulled  him  aside 
and  discovered  that  he  had 
yet  to  do  his  Italian 
National  Service.  The  poor 
soul  has  now  been  ordered 
to  report  to  Genoa  on  Mon- 
day for  a free  haircut. 


SAVE  Of  The  Season  I: 
nil  Hibs  trainees  must 
wear  club  collar  and  tie  on 
first-team  match-days.  So. 
when  the  young  player 
T-iain  O'Sullivan  was  spot- 
ted ^Hanging  into  jeans  and 
T-shirt  after  the  recent 
Rangers  game,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  of  the  Hibs 
coach  John  Ritchie  to  ask 
him  why.  “If  I wear  my  col- 
lar and  tie,”  the  lad  replied, 
“I  cant  get  half-price  on 
the  bus  home.” 
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Running  man . . . Demetrio  Albertini  shapes  to  hit  a pass  against  England  In  February's  match  at  Wembley  sw  forstcr 


coigne  say  much  about  the  en- 
vironment of  British  football, 
so  do  the  life  and  times  of  Al- 
bertini say  much  about  con- 
temporary Italian  profession- 
als, players  who.  by  and  large, 
watch  their  diet  go  to  bed 
early  and  train  hard. 

In  the  early  days  of  Alber- 
tini’s  career  (he  made  his 
league  debut  for  Milan  in  a 
4-0  Serie  A win  against  Como 
at  the  age  of  17).  the  young 


man  felt  guilty  when  he  real- 
ised that  his  football  commit- 
ments left  him  little  time  for 
his  family,  and  that  he  could 
only  find  time  to  accompany 
“Mama’’  shopping  maybe 
once  a month. 

In  those  early  days,  too,  be 
once  complained  of  the  stress 
of  playing  twice  a week  in 
European  competition  and 
Serie  A games.  Immediately 
the  media  labelled  him  the 


" Overstressed  Baby”.  “It’s 
ridiculous  to  think  of  that 
sort  of  thing  now  but  at  the 
time  the  criticism  hurt  me.” 
Last  year,  when  Albertini 
got  married,  his  brother  Ales- 
sio,  a priest,  presided  over  the 
ceremony.  "With  Alessio  I 
used  to  talk  about  everything 
as  a friend-  Even  when  I got 
my  first  soccer  wages  [as  an 
apprentice}  ft  seemed  only 
right  to  share  them  with  Ales- 


sio. He  needed  them  for  books 
for  bis  seminary  studies.” 
Tonight,  at  the  Olympic 
Stadium,  Albertini  is  unlikely 
to  be  in  such  a charitable 
mood.  His  quiet  off-the-fleld 
demeanour  disguises  an 
inner  faith  and  tough  self-con- 
fidence that  make  him  a dis- 
tinctly awkward  opponent. 
Whatever  the  score,  Mr  Con- 
sistency is  unlikely  to  have  a 
bad  game. 


SAVE  Of  The  Season  II: 
when  Aston  Villa  were 
desperate  for  cash  in  1989. 
the  chairman  Doug  Ellis 
did  a deal  whereby  a busi- 
nessman would  pay  £3.000 
at  the  end  of  the  season  if 
his  perimeter  advert  had 
been  shown  on  television 
for  a total  of  three  minutes. 

Recalls  Ellis:  “We  duti- 
ftally  logged  every  second 
but  as  the  end  of  the  season 
neared  we  had  only  two 
minutes.  So  next  time  we 
were  on  TV  I asked  one  of 
our  star  players  to  go  down 
injured’  in  front  of  the  sign 
and  stay  there  as  long  as  he 
could.”  Villa  got  their  cash 
(From  “Villa  Park  100 
years”  by  Simon  Xnglis). 


ALL  IS  not  well  at  Well- 
ing. As  well  as  netting  a 
Neasden-style  three  own- 
goals  in  20  minutes  in  last 
Saturday’s  5-3  defeat  to 
Southport,  the  non-Lea- 
guers  have  also  managed 
an  impressive  three  send- 


ings-off and  27  bookings  in 
11  games  this  season. 

Not  to  be  out-done,  the 
top  scorer  for  the  French 
side  Nantes  after  li  games 
is  their  teenage  goalkeeper 
I Michael  Landreau  with  two 
in  his  own  net. 


THE  Match  of  The  Day 
commentator  Peter 
Drury  was  looking  for  just 
the  right  words  to  describe 
Dennis  Bergkamp’s 
soaraway  display  against 
Barnsley.  Unfortunately  he 
opted  for:  “Bergkamp’s  just 
been  on  another  plane.” 


VIOU  SLY  impressed 
Darlington’s  road- 
tested  Crosby-Hope  defen- 
sive pairing,  Barnet  have 
gone  for  a Harrison-Ford 
barrier  at  Underhill’s 
temple  of  doom.  How  long 
before  Bournemouth  (de- 
fensive kingpin  Frank  Roll- 
ing) make  a bid  for  Lin- 
coln’s Craig  Stones? 


BECAUSE  Manchester 
City's  £3.5  million 
striker  Lee  Bradbury  has 
scored  just  twice  in  11 
games,  fans  have  started 
referring  to  him  without 
the  Rs  in  his  surname. 


THE  new  edition  of  the 
fanzine  There's  Only 
One  F In  Fulham,  though 
redesigned  in  haste  to  ac- 
commodate Kevin  Keegan's 
sudden  arrival,  still  carries 
a Micky  Adams  interview 
conducted  before  his  depar- 
ture. It  makes  poignant 
reading.  “I’m  fortunate,'* 
says  the  unsuspecting 
Micky,  “that  there  is  the 
potential  for  me  to  achieve 
all  my  ambitions  at  this 
club  rather  than  moving 
somewhere  else.” 

Now  he  has  turned 
poacher  by  bagging  the  job 
of  the  unsuspecting  Jan 
Molby  at  Swansea,  a 
change  that  has  also 
sparked  a flurry  of  journal- 
istic re-design.  For  the 
writer  Grahame  Lloyd  had 
just  completed  Molby’s  bi- 
ography and  must  now- 
make  hurried  changes.  The 
title,  for  instance,  was  go- 
ing to  be  Jan  The  Man: 
from  Anfield  to  the  Vetch 
Field.  Lloyd  is  now  consid- 
ering Jan  the  Man:  from 
the  Bootroom  to  the  Boot. 


IF,  as  reports  suggest,  Uri 
Geller  puts  money  into 
Oldham,  does  that  mean 
the  game  is  bent? 


Memo  to  all  pessimists:  Italians  don’t  always  win 


Sion  replay  protest  rejected 

AN  APPEAL  by  the  Swiss  | 3-2  on  aggregate,  to  be 
side  Sion  against  an  order  replayed  after  upholding  s 


A brief  history  of  international  defeat  and  humiliation 


#%side  -Sion  against  an  order 
to  replay  their  Uefa  Cup 
match  against  Spartak  Mos- 
cow was  rejected  yesterday. 

Uefa  had  ordered  the 
match,  which  ended  in  a 2-2 
draw  with  Spartak  advancing 


3-2  on  aggregate,  to  be 
replayed  after  upholding  a 
Sion  protest  that  the  goals 
were  too  smalL  The  rematch 
is  on  October  15  in  Moscow. 

Sion  bad  asked  that  the  rul- 
ing be  cancelled  and  the 
result  made  3-0  for  them. 
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Italy  1 Czech  Rapubfle  2 

Liverpool.  June  14  1996 
(European  Championships) 

ARRFGO  SACCHI  underestimated  the  Czechs  by  resting  several  key 
players  and  Italy  paid  a severe  price  after  their  failure  to  beat 
Germany  five  days  later—  elimination  from  a tournament  they  were 
among  the  favourites  to  win.  Radek  Bejbt’s  decisive  goal,  which 
came  shortly  after  Luigi  Appoltonl  had  been  sent  off.  left  Sacchi  to 
face  an  indignant  Italian  public.  Shortly  afterwards  he  tost  his  Job. 
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Italy  O North  Korea  1 

Midtflesbmugh,  July  19 
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lapse,  Gabor  MoJnar  s»red  a 
10-mimfifi  hat-trick  in  the 

second  half  before  Luigi  Ceven- 

in?s  consolation  penalty. 

Italy  O Ftofand  O 

Rorm.  September  27 19 75, 
(ftimpean  Championship 

queEfiet) 

ONLY  29^03  specators  were  in 
the  Olympic  Stadium  to  see  Fin- 
land win  their  only  point  of  the 


SEVEN  months  after  winning  the 
World  Cup  Italy  needed  an  own- 
goal  to  deny  Cyprus  the  sixth 
win  of  their  34-year  history.  Fail- 
ure to  beat  a team  whose  only 
victory  in  the  previous  41  at- 
tempts had  came  in  a friendly 
against  Syria  was  a signal  of  the 

world  champions’  decline.  A 3-0 
home  defeat  by  Sweden  and  a 
2-0  defeat  in  Czechoslovakia 
denied  them  a place  at  the  finals. 


Northern  iretand  2,  Italy  1 

Belfast,  January  15  1958 

DEFT^T  meS^taly^ missed  the  World  Cup  finals  In ! „ 
only  failure  in  14  attempts.  Needing  a draw  to  quairfy,  JJ^went  2-0 
down  inside  half  an  hour  to  goals  by  Jimmy  Mcllroy  (abov^and 
Wilbur  Cush.  Dlno  Da  Costa's  56th-minute  strike  gave  Italy  hops  but 
Aicide  Ghiggia  was  sent  off  shortty  afterwards  and  Northern  Ireland 
held  out  to  qualify  for  their  first  finals.  JonBrodmn 


For  full  previews  of  every 
Premiership  fixture,  live  scores,  plus  our 
unique  Clipboard  service  and  match  reports 
hours  before  they  hit  the  news-stands. 

Visit  the  greatest  site  in  English  football. 
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Appointment  in  Rome 


Ince  leads  side  but  doubts  surround  Adams,  Southgate  and  Beckham  for  World  Cup  Group  Two  qualifier 
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Hoddle  keeps  his  fingers  c 


David  Lacey  on  the  run-up  to  England’s 
most  crucial  game  under  their  canny  coach 


FOR  the  next  few 
hours  England's  pro- 
posed route  to  the 
1998  World  Cup  will 

remain  as  straight 
as  a Roman  road.  But  they 
could  run  into  an  awkward 
contraflow  before  the  day  is 
out,  especially  as  doubts  have 
surfaced  over  Gareth  South- 
gate  and  David  Beckham. 

Unless  Glenn  Hoddle's 
fwm,  led  by  Paul  Ince.  can 
tonight  avoid  defeat  against 
Italy  in  the  Stadio  Olimpico  to 
finish  as  group  winners,  the 
journey  to  France  will  in- 
volve the  diversion  of  a two- 
legged  play-off. 

There  Is  a certain  logic  In 
Hoddle  making  Ince.  rather 
than  Tony  Adams,  his  captain. 
Ince,  who  has  led  England 
four  times,  will  be  equally  in- 
volved in  defence  and  attack, 
he  led  England  to  a 2-0  victory 
over  Italy  in  Nantes  in  the 
Toumoi  de  France,  and  two 
seasons  with  Intemazionale 
have  given  him  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  playing  against  the 
passionately  partisan  back- 


ground of  the  Rome  crowd. 
“He's  matte  for  the  game.” 
Hoddle  explained  yesterday, 
“life’s  coming  back  to  Italy 
where  he’s  got  a lot  of  respect 
I think  the  image  of  what  this 
game  is  going  to  be  like  is 
tailor-made  for  Paul,  and 
that’s  why  he’s  captain.” 

So  far,  so  reasonable.  But  In 
not  handing  the  armband 
back  to  Adams  the  England 
coach  immediately  raised 
doubts  about  whether  the 
Arsenal  man  would  in  fact  be 
in  the  fream 

He  looked  fit  enough  in 
training  yesterday  afternoon 
but  Hoddle's  less  than  con- 
vincing explanation  for  not 

making  Viim  raptain  had  COH- 

fused  matters  further.  “If 
Tony's  to  start  the  game,"  the 
England  coach  said,  ‘1  want 
him  to  be  focused  110  per  cent 
on  his  performance.  He’s  on 
his  way  back  but  he’s  been 
out  a very  long  time,  right 
through  the  summer.  To  give 
him  the  responsibility  of  the 
captaincy  as  wen  in  a game 
like  this  possibly  would  have 
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hindered  his  chances  of  per- 
forming well.” 

Remmnberlng  how  strongly 
Adams  led  England  in 
Euro  96,  again  after  a long 
lay-off  and  with  an  amkio  in- 
jury not  folly  healed,  this  ar- 
gument seemed  perverse. 

Hoddle  implied  that  the 
i identity  of  his  defenders  and 
| the  way  they  would  play  de- 
pended on  Gareth  Southgate 
1 shaking  off  a thigh  injury,  but 
the  Villa  player  trained  only 
lightly  and  must  be  consul- 
j ered  doubtful. 

And  with  the  flu-struck 
1 David  Beckham’s  session  cut 
short  by  breathing  difficulties 
Hoddle  may  have  to  play  Gary 
i Neville  on  the  right  of  his  de- 
l fence  with,  his  brother  Phil  in 
front  of  him  and  Graeme  Ie 
Saux  recalled  an  the  left 

Hoddle  is  playing  an  even 
cannier  game  than  usual  over 
his  selection.  Perhaps  Eng- 
land should  have  a new  theme 
song.  Smoke  Gets  In  Your 
Eyes.  Either  way  the  sort  of 
possessive,  patient  approach 
England  showed  against 
Georgia  in  Tbilisi  wifi,  be 
even  more  important  now. 

Paul  Gascoigne,  Teddy 
Sheringham  and.  If  he  plays, 
Beckham  will  need  to  give  as 
much  an  eye  to  defence  as 
attack.  Paul  Scholes,  a cool 
head  on  young  shoulders  and 
the  scourge  of  Italy  in  Nantes, 
could  yet  come  into  the  equa- 
tion. It  is  assumed  that  Gian- 
franco Zola,  whose  goal  beat 
England  at  Wembley  in  Feb- 
ruary, will  again  be  the  prin- 
cipal threat  But  Paolo  Mal- 
dini.  with  his  breaks  on  the 
left,  and  Dlno  Baggio,  coming 
through  from  midfield,  could 
prove  equally  dangerous. 

The  Football  Association 
estimates  that  qualifying  for 
the  World  Cup  will  put 
£500,000  in  bonus  payments 
into  the  players*  pool  plus  an- 
other £2.5  million  from  com- 
mercial spin-offs.  For  the  mo- 
ment however.  It  is  all  about 

getting  there. 

Should  Scotland  be  held  by 
Latvia  this  afternoon  and  foil 
to  finish  as  best  runners-up, 
then  a sterile,  scoreless, 
stand-off  might  serve  English 
and  Italian  Interests  equally 
well  For  the  moment  how- 
ever, it  has  to  be  assumed 
that  England  are  about  to 


Our  fate  is  in  our  hands . . . the  England  coach  Glenn  Hoddle  gets  his  message  across  in  the  Stadio  OHmpico  yesterday 
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engage  in  their  most  crucial 
World  Cup  qualifier  since 
Graham  Taylor’s  team  lost 
2-0  to  Holland  in  Rotterdam 
four  years  ago.  a defeat  which 
virtually  ensured  they  would 
foil  to  appear  in  the  1994  tour- 
nament in  the  United  States. 

To  stand  a reasonable 
rhenra  of  avoiding  a repeti- 
tion this  evening  England, 
with  the  draw  in  their  favour 
remember,  need  to  reproduce 
the  controlled,  composed  foot- 
ball which  brought  them  2-0 
victories  in  Georgia  and 
Poland.  Alan  Shearer,  superb 
in  Chorzow,  is  missing  from 
the  attack,  but  neither  was  he 
there  when  England  won  so 
impressively  in  TiblisL 


Much  wffl  depend  on  Hod- 1 tive  to  an  Italian  side  who,  bar- 1 A cavalier  attitude  going  i team  have  the  character  to 


die's  players  getting  the  bah  ring  an  unexpected  result  at  forward  might  expose  Eng-  make  nonsense  of  such  a 
ance  right  between  defensive  Celtic  Park,  will  have  to  win  if  land  to  counter-attacks  which  prediction. 


prudence  and  attacking  amhi-  the  nation  is  not  to  be  reduced  are  Italy's  stock-in-trade.  A 

tion  Too  passive  an  approach  to  a nervous  wreck  over  two  personal  feeling  is  that  Italy  World  Cop  previews, 
would  risk  handing  the  initia-  more  qualifying  games.  will  win  2-0,  but  this  England  pages  22  and  23 
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David  Lacey 


Time  for  the 
real  Paul 
Gascoigne 
to  stand  up 


Glenn  hoddle,  an  as- 
tute organiser  of  the 
England  football  team, 
might  also  qualify  for  the  title 
of  Egg-mender  General.  Un- 
like all  the  king's  men,  not  to 
mention  the  entire  royal 
stable,  he  has  apparently  man- 
aged to  put  Humpty-Dumpty 
together  again. 

Either  that  or  the  Paul  Gas- 
coigne on  view  against  Italy  in 
Rome  tonight  is  actually  a 
double  who  has  been  stringing 
everybody  along  while  the 
real  thing  languishes  behind 
bars  somewhere,  like  the  Pris- 


oner of  Zenda — or  in  this  case 
the  Prisoner  of  Glenda. 

The  current  Gascoigne 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
bibulous,  wife-beating  cretin 
portrayed  by  the  newspapers 
less  than  a year  ago.  This  Gas- 
coigne no  longer  messes 
around  in  training  or  wants  to 
be  the  centre  of  attention  all 
the  time. 

Elis  hair  no  longer  changes 
colour  with,  each  passing 
breeze.  Nobody  can  remember 
when  he  last  belched  in  public. 
In  short  Gascoigne,  for  from 
being  (in  Bobby  Robson’s 
words)  "as  daft  as  a brush”, 
would  now  seem  to  be  as 
straight  as  a broomstick.  If  so. 
it  says  much  for  Hoddle's  foith 
in  the  man,  not  to  mention  his 
patience. 

Admittedly  there  have  been 
times  during  Hoddle's  theses 
on  how  much  Gazza  has  ma- 
tured when  ithasbeeneasyto 
forget  that  he  has  been  talking 
about  a 30-year-old  Gather 
rather  than  a 12-year-old  who 
has  been  persuaded  to  give  op 
glue-sniffing.  Yet,  if  Gas- 
coigne is  really  a born-again 
footballer,  then  tonight  Is 
surely  the  moment  to  offer 
final  and  conclusive  proof. 

Neatness,  not  to  mention 
England’s  World  Cup  qualifi- 
cation. demands  it-  For  it  was 
Gascoigne's  tears  in  Turin 
during  the  1990 Worid  Cup 


semi-finals  that  launched  the 
unprecedented  boom  English 
football  now  enjoys. 

True,  there  have  been  other 
factors — the  Premier  League, 
the  Sky  TV  deal,  new  or 
rebuilt  stadiums,  Bosnian  and 
the  arrival  of  foreign  stars  the 
like  of  whom  have  never  worn 
the  colours  of  English  clubs 
before.  But  the  memorable 
image  of  Gazza,  weeping  after 
getting  the  yellow  card  which 
would  have  put  him  out  of  the 
World  Cup  final  had  Robson’s 
team  beaten  West  Germany 
that  night  led  to  Gazzamania 
and  the  infectious  new  enthu- 
siasm for  football  which  has 
been  spreading  ever  since. 


Hoddle  points  out  that 
injuries  have  harmed 
Gascoigne’s  football  for 
more  than  the  off-field  activi- 
ties. ms  feet  have  never  lost 
their  touch,  and  he  is  playing 
as  well  as  he  is  because,  touch 
wood,  he  is  enjoying  one  of  the 
longest  injury-free  spells  of 
his  career. 

Some  have  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  playing  Gascoigne  in 
such  a crucial  match,  arguing 
that  be  is  inclined  to  lose  the 
ball  when  attempting  ambi- 
tious dribbles.  But  against 
Moldova  last  month  he 
showed  the  sort  of  speed 
which  had  not  been  seen  in  his 
game  since  the  early  Nineties. 


It  is  this  renewed  physical 
capacity . as  well  as  a fresh 
sense  of  responsibility,  which 
Hoddle  and  England  wOl  be 
relying  upon  tonight 

Hoddle  has  probably  been 
wise  to  keep  him  away  from 
press  conferences  over  the 
last  few  days.  A word  out  of 
place,  one  tactless  phrase,  and 
It  could  all  have  gone  wrong 
again.  When  Graham  Taylor 
took  England  to  Oslo  for  a cru- 
cial World  Cup  qualifier  in  the 
summer  of 1993  GaSCOlgne 
gave  a thoroughly  upbeat  ac- 
countofhhnseKonlyto'be 
undermined  by  headlines  that 
were  inferred  from  Taylor’s 
allusion  to  the  player’s  “re- 
fuelling habits”  that  he  had  a 
drink  problem. 

Gascoigne  went  on  to  have  a 
terrible  match,  England  lost 
2-0  to  Norway  and  foiled  to 
reach  the  tournament  in  the 
United  States  the  following 
year.  So  maybe  Hoddle  has  got 
it  right  with  Gazza.  The  doc- 
tors mended  the  player’s  phys- 
ical injuries.  The  England 
coach  appears  to  have  sorted 
out  what  went  on  inside  bis 
head. 

Tonight  will  be  the  crucial 
test  Humpty-Dumpty  has  bad 
several  great  falls  and  been 
boiled,  fried,  scrambled  and 
poached  by  the  press.  Now  is 
his  chance  to  prove  that  be 
really  is  a good  egg. 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,091 


Set  by  Araucaria 


Solve  the  dues  and  fit  the  solutions 
into  the  diagram  pgsaw-wise, 
wherever  they  wBf  go.  As  the  grid  is 
perfectly  symmetrical,  there  are  two 
possible  ways  of  fWng  it  in;  but 
several  indications  show  which  is 
correct 


A A mark  this  way  (6):  combat 
spinofS.  Wame(6)  ■ 

B And  thte  is  worn:  It'S  blue,  so 
. getting  tom  (6) 

C The  rhyming  grain  gets  tom, 
with  pepper  paid?  (4-4) 

D In  Berks,  this  way  (4):  In  Yorks. 

new  deal  is  made  (4) 

E For  ages  woman  razerfs  in 
with  raise  (6) 

P Front  tart  of  hold,  string  veg,  in 
parting  ways  (B) 


Wrth  voices  raised,  the  vehfs 
stamped  by  their  feet  (4) 

Half  hom,  the  moon's;  firm's 
backed  the  Yanks'  deceit  (5-5) 
Native  that’s  largely  poor  with 
mother  wit  (10) 

Doctor  or  gardeners  may 
rhyme  wife  it  (6) 

Kings  come  to  Swedes' town, 
wingless— German  firm  (6) 

Go  rorth  for  yeast  (this  ks  the 
general  term)  (B) 

Joining  of  ways:  from  egress, 
first  delete  (B) 

A fittie  bird  from  glnnel  {Btfle 
street)  (8) 

Don't,  or  you’ll  break  the  spring 
— a finished  Wow  (8) 

Currency.  European,  gets  boat 
to  go  (4,4) 

Singers  hold  meetingin  wet 
treacherous  ground  (8) 


R Stems  under  soft  get  up  with 

Shertock's  sound?  (8) 

S Currency  chief  I leave  on  lofty 
rails  (S) 

T Here'S  dust  or  mess  in  royal 
house  from  Wales  (6) 


dover’s  yfeld  (6)  . 

What  time  there's  bbds  in 
trouble,  up  pops  priest  (1 0) 
Cfeo,  unknown:  she's  raised 
concern  of  guest  (6) 

Not  Byzantines:  gut 
undisturbed  In  shire  (5,5) 
Back  flows  canal:  there's  no 
Olymptai  higher  (4} 
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TRY  NEW  PLANTERS 
AND  SAY  GOODBYE  TO 
ALL  OTHER  NUTS. 
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